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PREFACE. 



The constitution of the University of Edinburgh ma- 
tmally differs from that of almost eveiy similar esta- 
blishment whether at home or abroad. S^ninaries of 
learning, it is well known, existed in Europe from a 
very early period, and, in the dark ages, were places, 
of great resort, especially to churchmen. They were 
generally Monastic institutions, founded by persons 
in affluence, or by some religious order, and were 
teore particularly devoted to the service of the saint 
from whom they derived their name. Such an in-* 
forporation was sometimes called UhieersitaSj bdt 
raore frequently Studium Gren^rule. Its doctors^ 
masters, readers, and students, enjoyed very pecu^ 
liar privileges, liberties, honours, and immunities 
which were commonly defined minutely in a bull 
granted by the Pope. Among many other immunir 
ties, the members were exempted from all taxes an4 
public burdens. 

By far the greater number of Uoiversiti^ trace 
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VI PREFACE. 

their origin to these establishments as to their source, 
and even such as were founded in more modem 
times, when particularly investigated, will be per-, 
ceived to derive many of their regulations from the 
same original. 

Besides affording the studetitsr ah opportunity of 
improving in literature and science which wajs the 
publicly professed design, a great many subordinate 
regulations were introduced, which had more the ap- 
pearance of making the corporation consist of a: class 
of men as sepaiate and distinct from ordinary men ks 
it was possible. Thus it was the universal practice ftr 
the students to be lodged within the buildings of the 
College^ and to receive their commons in the piiblib 
hall, where all the j^ociety assembled, at ^et hotiiis a{i- 
pointed by statute. It was argued that their ihbnQ 
conduct, or the propriety of their behaviour,' was 
thus naore under the observation of their toperi6i*s or 
ma^ters^ and that there was' less difficulty atld more 
probability of being successful in imprebing upon 
the youth the necessity of the greatest diligence in 
their studie£{. The police or discipline of the iTni- 
v^rsily was also esteen^ed to be more efficient by its 
piembers living in. comparative retirement from the 
busy haunts of men. For the attainment of this ob- 
ject, the students were required to wear gowns of a 
particular colour and fashion — stated periods were 
fixed by the statutes of many universities for admi- 
nistering discipline — stated hours for assembling 
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for pnyersK-^ cert^ course. of study ;was prescrib- 
ad^^t-and lastly, .subscription to certain articles of re- 
Ugiou asia test of orthodoxy was required. 

TJtie University of Edinburgh is the only institu- 
tion in the Kingdom, that is not encumbered with 
^any ciiJ^es^. or .similfu: embarrassmentsu It may be 
ijqptgied as a public seminary; . wherg: ithe most ample 
iqatruction. in. Jiterature and. philosophy is to b^ ;ob« 
tfoofidv and., neither, the .professors individually, nor 
tbe^Seoatwi.Ac^demicus as a body, ip the least inter- 
j^re..'With.thfe,,order.or course of 9tudy which any 
pinion yWho. attends their lecturer may choose to 
adopt.,^|rbej3tudkint is. left to consult his b\m djis- 
qrirt^n 4)r that pf, his friends. All that is required 

U|. WM^ )H^^5^^ ^^ ^^^ havQ a^* 

:fi^Hded:^f|f^taiQ^c]asses prescribed by the statutes of 

J^ Uij^^f^t^^ and. submit to be examined on tlie 
fyrpficytwcy he may appear to have made. 
^. ]^a qatb^aubwriptions, nor tests of any kind, are 
T^uired.pf .^tudents at their admis3iQn to the tJni. 
i?ersityt^: nor ^during any stage of their course; so 
careful have ita founders been to grant to the mem- 
bers, the nsiQftt unlimited liberty in regard to religious 
opiiuon. The, University of Edinburgh is the daugh- 
ter of. the reformation, and she has justified her il- 
Inrtrious descent, by teaching the grand principle of 
the subjection of reason to conscience alone, and her 
consequent fireedom from every human yoke. For 
example, it is well known, that the Society of Friends 
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decKne lidiiiis m qiUl What ggrttomi of; thai 
per^sMatton gradmie » Vhywtdmm, thqr only > nuke 
a 4eciaratmi> «Bd a partkolv ibna is pM9^^ 
their accaromodatioB. 

The dbdpliiie of the College b as eiirient as that 
^ any smilar sociclir ui Ewrape^ Such «:tlie uiki 
Hnrited petUMSKMi grantad Id toe meal mynaned 
iMiMief to geaHaaaei^ to gialiiy liioa ovn > taiilB^' jaid 
aci gMd a me lias bees aaade of thia fibefly» tiuitwi 
iMtaofe of tbe Ftfraa^ or the Sentns AoiAeoHciB, 
Knving oceaaiott tourtatpoae Ikcir aulh a uljy haidiy 
wcma in the ceww of lis mknU lastaiy; ivUcb 
iiieKidM a |wMI of wrr neaitw t«o t— idiTd«id 
iH^ yfaffki IW innqgolar ■wthadi wharh bio iia 4 
Ul »Ott^ I3iaiyiwitiie% to a^po^ 
(K^K^ bMidi^ w^ wdiMwn io BdMngk T£be 
l^W«ta ir^MT oofainkiilarfaofy»atfeBot;»oi)edia» 
tii^ii^j^HH) Kwa the ««rtH iVmo iIh^ other iahAitiih, 
Mul Mf^ ai p-tfirrtHhtnTtiiiahnanhthr iHiwiot i|1 
k^.^ tr mm tt iVtirmiiTO wn piofii ^ lo It 
^ ^n WHh^Mhl^ iMi, that at «a oai% ponad i* the 
MMwy ^ n^^ ^ th^ :>ato<tksh UvhwottQ^ one or 
«Km ^' ^ IU«iNil$ iMio M the |m«n^ ^phea 
Ih^ MMilM^t« H^l ^thhi the C)iM«(w «k^ ^oit their 

^« t^H^ t^ W ^VXsiHMsMi^ iiti:MM^ holh to the 
«^MW»^v*mM. It ^ a^ ^iM^t^«M«Nt dh^thoi taooonlj 
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lye oHTied'i^to-effect vAere tbenumber of atudants 
is' vei^' smi^}/ but k utterly impe&sible <whea^ tbey 
aiitouiitr MiiA SdUi^urgb) to >betwe€^4wQ«ii4 three 

thousand. •- ' * 
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- Vh20emw hr^iagkt^im the^iistoiy of tbe^ ¥iii- 
't^tyf^^^y^s^ 18S9^>gg^ 4^iit . thiik- third «K|LuBie 
eomplietetaK *^i4)itt - i ofigioaUy ^propofied^ Y>^£siiQptJ|ig 
ft' iew adt^UoBal *pi^^G^$BorshAps, Uttle<» aothiag ubW 
hmi I wciWPod* to ' the arr^ngeinent ^of the studies^ ^r 
|he^<ec9iiamt^vof^ the CoUi^^ . Whafeia atpF^^wt* 
-Avefm^p' Ikid before 'the public^ cliii^^ coB$i«t(h^ of 
Imgffi^^Ucbl notiodft'Of ^ epaineot meut BeoH^xda- 
^ceased^Mia/suMaiiiedtthe reputatwm of the^eminarjr^ 
(MMie^of <whoalii»Me ike-^pstnei^l Scottish. ^lUeyrftfy 

be jsufficiont to xuentiou Ilo];]^t80i»,^.^]9lMk^>J3lair, 
ficfi^ifapth GregoryBy FexgusoHi D. Stewart, Ro- 
blM«»'^i9by^l^v^KQ^fft0by Bmwn. 

I have giv^ an aqcount of tweuty-^niae profess- 
ors fwbo have died sknie 1750, when the lilkd 
vokime commetices. In regard to all of tliem, I 
procured access to original materials, calculated to 
render this department of the /work highly inter- 

i^Og. 

It being upwards of forty years since I entered 
the University, I was a pupil of, or known to most 
of them. But in order that no mistakes might be 
committed, and that the information which the work 



contained^ migfat be as authentic as potsiUey the 
diflbent narratives were submitted to the near re* 
ktioos of those of whom an account is given, when 
thej could be discovered. 

I have enjoyed the same adiwitsges in preparing 
the third vcrfume with which I was fitvoured in the 
composition of the tfCQ fboofir* The liberal and un- 
limited access to the Records of the Univer8ity» and 
the Town Council of Edinbuigh, the Patrons, has, in 
addition to. the use of other iiBportant ,dw,^P)j^^ 
given to the work a value and « saQcticlnb^V^tw^ it 
could not otherwise have acquired. I have, in con- 
sequence, had the high grati&^ation of finding, that 
it has been considered as a book of reference and 
authotiQr by the Royal CkmunisHoners^ whdi have 
lately been occupied in an ipquky iQti> th^^ 
of the Univemty. , *«. ! -^ 

ALEXANDER BOWER. 
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JSdinburghf \9t January^ 1830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the two former volumes of this work, the history 
of the University of Edinburgh is brought down from 
its first erection in 1582, to the year 1756. 

At this period the Institution had attained not only 
a great extension of the branches of literature and 
science, as separately taught, but also high celebrity 
from the qualifications and fame of the Professors who 
filled the chairs. In particular, the Medical depart- 
ment had been distinguished by talents of the first 
order, and the foundation had been securely laid of 
that high reputation which the University has ever 
since maintained in this important branch of science. 

In 1756 the number of Professors was nearly as 
great as at present, and their prelections included al* 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

most all the topics of philosophy and science which 
have since been allotted to separate classes. 

These alterations and additions will be noticed in 
this volume in their order ; but as the University had 
then acquired a form and status little different £rom 
what it now possesses, and as those public political 
convidsions which had on different occasions affected 
its progress, had for some time been succeeded by the 
regularity of estabUshed government, its history 
must, irom the above date, be of a mpre uniform na- 
ture, and will be most satisfactorily exhibited, in res- 
pect of the progress of science and other improve- 
ments which since that time so highly distinguished 
it, by an account of the characters and labours of the 
individuals, in the ouier of their respective appoint- 
UH'iits, who successively dlled its official situations. 

In this enumeration will be found a great propor- 
tm\ olt the mo9t illustrious names that have dignified 
md adiu ntnl th^ annals of the couutxy ; but before 
)xi\KtHHUu)i to the iiari^ti\\\ it is proper, for the pur* 
|Hi^ of aiHmxUi^ a correct view of the state of the 
Uuivt>mty iu iik» year 17^ to give a list of the Chairs 
md (ht> )^xxtm^xr9t» which will show the d^ree c^ 
pi\iii|H>4^ity tlxtki Xlw ln^titutH>tt> so tnily ^ ab exi^^ 
)u\UWta iuikiU^ had th^u ^taiueiL 

'i\^ Si^\^\m Ac^^h^uucu» of the University of 
KdiuUui>|ttw iu Uv^tV vvu»i«k^ ot^ the foUowing per- 
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Prhicijpal^BR. John Goldie. 

L— LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Humanity or Latin — George Stewart. 
Greek — Robert Hunter. 
Mathematics — Matthew Stewart* 
Lqgic — John Stevenson. 
Moral Philosophy — James Balfour. 
Natural Philosophy — John Stewart. 

IL— theology. 

jyivifiity — Robert Hamilton. 
Ecclesiastical History — Patrick Gumming. 
Hebrew — James Robertson. 

IIL— LAW. 

Civil Law — Robert Dick. 
Scots Law — John Erskine. 
Universal History and Public Law — ^William 
Wallace. 

IV.— medicine. 

Practice of Medicine — John Rutherford. 
Chemistry — ^William Cullen. 
Theory ^Physic — Robert Whytt. 
Anatomy — ^Alexander Monro, Primus, and 

Alexa^i^r Monro, Secundus. 
Botany and Materia Medica — ^Charles Alston. 
Midwifery — Robert Smith. 
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CHAPTER I- 



Dr. Thomas Youngs appointed Professor of Mid^ 
wifery. — Dr. Adam Ferguson^ Professor ofNa* 
tural Philosophy^ 1759 — of Moral Philosophy^ 
1764. — Dr. Blair ^ Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. — Dr. Hope^ Professor of Botany. 

DR. THOMAS YOUNG. 

Dr. Thomas Young, who was elected Professor of 
Midwifery upon the 18th February 1756, may be 
considered as the founder of this school in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. An account has been already 
given of the manner in which instruction was first 
communicated in Edinburgh in regard to the prac- 
tice of it,* but it was Dr. Young who first set the 

• Vid. vol. ii. p. 254, Act 



6 THE HISTORY OF THE 

example of delivering a systematic course of lectures 
upon the subject ; and instead of confining his at- 
tention to the education of females in this necessary 
branch of medical practice, he opened a class for the 
students at the University, and thus was the means 
of preventing it from being engrossed by a very ig- 
norant and credulous set of practitioners. Being a 
well-educated man himself, and entertaining liberal 
ideas of his profession, he was indefatigable in his 
exertions to cherish the skill of the students of Mid- 
wifery, and to afford them every opportunity of at- 
taining this, he gave public notice that patients should 
be delivered at their own houses free of expense, and 
were it necessar}% should also be supplied with pro- 
per medicines. Not satisfied with what he consider- 
ed to be so limited opportunities of improvement, he 
applied to the Managers of the Koyal Infirmary for 
permission to fit up a ward for lying-in-women, and 
was successful. It is noticed in the following terms 
in the History of the Royal Infirmary, which was 
published by authority in the year 1778, p. 22% — 
** About this time (1756) a ward in the attic story of 
the Hospital, by the permission of the managers, but 
at Dr. Young's expense, was fitted up for four lying- 
in- women, or as many more as Dr. Young could ac- 
commodate, each exceeding the number four, pay- 
ing sixpence per day to the house.** 

After Dr. Young had successfully taught the class 
for twenty-four years, he found it necessary to pro- 
cure the assistance of a colleague ; he therefore re- 
signed his office upon the 25th October 1780, and 
the patrons, upon the subsequent 15th November 
elected him, and the late Dr. Alexander Hamilton, 
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conjunct Professors of Midwifery. The present Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery has paid a welLdeserved tribute 
to the high merits of Dr. Young as a teacher, in his 
Treatise on the Management of Female Complaints^ 
p. 166, &c. 



DR. ADAM PEBOU80N. 



A very considerable portion of the fame of the 
University of Edinburgh is to be referred to the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Adam Ferguson to be one of the 
Professors. He was promoted to the chair of Natu- 
I'al Philosophy upon the ^th July 1759» 

This distinguished philosopher and eloquent writer 
was a native of Perthshire. His father was minister 
of Logieraity in the presbytery of Dunkeld, about 
twenty English miles from Perth, and his mother 
was a lady from Aberdeenshire* Adam, who was 
named after his father, was the youngest of a numer- 
ous family, and was born about the year 1724f» He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at the grammar 
scbocd of the village of Logierait, of which the teacher 
at that time is represented to have been a man of 
abilities, and eminent for his attainments in classical 
literatiure. It was no rare occurrence in those days 
in Scotland for a person of these endowments to ac- 
cept of the humble appointment of the laborious of- 
fice of parish schoolmaster. The endeavours of the 
master were aided by the unwearied attentions of 
an affectionate father, who was himself an excellent 
scholar, and spared no pains in communicating in- 
struction to a beloved child. 
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Mr. Ferguson's decided taste for literature very 
early discovered itself. His father, therefore, deter- 
mimd to afibrd him every opportunity of improve- 
ment which was within his power to procure; 'for 
this reason he sent him to Perth. The school of Perth 
was at that period in the highest reputation, and was 
taught by Mr. Martin, a gentleman distinguished for 
his accurate acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages^ and as a successful instructor of the youth* 
He was placed under his immediate care, and re- 
mained there for some time. 

In 1739 he was sent to the University of St An- 
drews, and was particularly recommended to the 110^ 
tice of Principal Tullidelph, who was well acquaint-*' 
ed with his father. Here he became a can^ate^ • 
for what, in the technical language of the Seottuh 
colleges, is styled a bursary, or petty pension. The 
merit of the different competitors is ascertained by si 
comparative trial, which takes place at the coii»« 
mencement of each session. On this occasion, Mvi* 
Ferguson acquitted himself with so great credit thrti 
he was the first on the list. His proficiency 10 tfaiaf* 
Lratin language, to which the trial is confined* w«» 
even then considerable. • ' 

It is uncertain whether he had made any (to- 
gress in Greek before he repaired to St. Andrcmb 
During the first session, however, he entered with 
his accustomed ardour upon the study of this mK 
ble language. Being a bursar, or what is called cm* 
the Jbundationj both the classes and the years of at- 
tendance are prescribed by statute. His attentiont 
was for the first term, therefore, directed to the atK 
tainment of Greek, and cultivating a familiar ^ao-^ 
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quaintance with Latin. Though at this time he 
might be said only to have entered upon the prose* 
cution of classical literature, yet he had tasted suffi- 
ciently t»f ils charms to give him a decided prefer^ 
eaoe for the studies connected with it At the close 
of the session he returned to Logierait, and, with a 
perseverance which could not fail of success, set him- 
sdf the daily task of reading with care one hundred 
lines of Homer, so that during the recess he had 
perused the whole Iliad. He went through the re- 
gular course of philosophy at this university. 

In 174^% he repaired to Edinburgh, as it presented 
more opportunities of preferment, and a wider field 
for hia ambition. At the commencement of the re- 
bdlmi^ Mr. Murray, brother to Lord Elibank, re- 
qiHnng'a deputy to perform the duties of chaplain 
to the 42d regiment, he fixed on Mr. Ferguson. 
His iKit having attended the divinity hall for a suf- 
ficient number of years seemed to preclude his being 
ordluned, which was then esteemed to be indispensa- 
ble. TfaiB'difficulty was, however, removed. When' 
Mn Munmy retired from the service, Mr. Ferguson 
waMtjtpointed fiill r^mental chaplain, and discharg- 
ed the duties of the office for several years. 

• About this time, he applied for the living of Caputh 
in the gift of the Duke of Athol, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Apparently disgusted with the unsettled life 
which he had hitherto led, in 17^7 he became priw 
vite tutor in the family of the Earl of Bute, and two 
years aflerwards, as has been mentioned, he was ap^ 
pointed professor of natural philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He taught this class for five 
sessions. . Upon Mr. Balfour's resigning the chair of 
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Moral Philosophy, he was appointed to succeed him. 
This took place 2Sd May 1764. 

He published in the course of a very few years a 
pretfy full synopsis of his lectures, and Heady about 
the same time (in I767) the Essay on the history of 
Civil Society was sent to the press. This excellent 
treatise may be called the histoire raUonnee of man. 
It is a species of disquisition, which was first intro- 
duced by Montesquieu in the " Spirit of Laws,** and 
has been successfully cultivated by many eminent 
philosophers. Mr. Ferguson traces the history of 
man from a state of barbarity to that of civilisation 
and improvement. It added not a little to his fiime. 
About this period also he was created LL. D. In 
the course of the same year, he maraied Miss Bur* 
net, an amiable young lady from the shire of Aber- 
deen, and niece to Dr. Joseph Black. 

In 1773 the patrons gave him leave of absence 
from his professional duties for a year and a half, 
and the late Earl of Chesterfield was entrusted to 
his care. He accompanied this young nobleman in 
a tour through the Continent of £urq)e. Mean* 
while the seeds of the American War had taken deep 
root, and the opinions of the British nation were 
much divided respecting the contest. Dr. Price had 
published his far-famed work on Civil and Religious 
Liberty. Dr. Ferguson engaged in the controversy, 
and wrote an answer to it. In regard to fundamental 
principles there seems to have been very little differ- 
ence. The answer certainly produced a consider- 
able effect at the time, particularly upon the friends 
of administration, and it was the immediate mean of 
Dn Ferguson himself crossing the Atlantic. 
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War between Britain and the Colonies had for 
some time raged with ah unexampled degree of fury. 
Ministers talked as if nothing but the unconditional 
submission of rebeHious subjects would satisfy them. 
The formidable opposition at home compelled them 
to lower their tone, and the disgraceful capitulation 
of the British Army, commanded by General Bur- 
goyne, rendered the contest very unpopular. Early 
in 1778> it was therefore resolved to try the effect of 
conciliation* Five Commissioners were appointed 
to negociate the business. These were, the Earl of 
Carlyle, Mr. William Eden, (afterwards Lord Auck- 
land,) Lord Howe, and his brother General Howe. 
Dr. Ferguson was appointed Secretary to this com- 
mission. About the beginning of summer they pro- 
posed to commence the negociation. But they had 
been anticipated a month before this by Dr. Frank- 
lin, who had signed a treaty of alliance with the 
French* Dr. Ferguson had been appointed to notify 
the arrival of the ambassadors, and the subject of 
their mission, but was refused a passport to the seat 
of the American government. Finding a reconcilia- 
tion utterly impractid^tble they withdrew. 

Upon returning tcrliis native country, Dr. Fergu- 
son immediately resumed his labours, and was now 
enabled to finish a work whicli had long occupied his 
thoughts. This was " The History of the Pjogress 
and Termination of the Roman Republic." It was 
published in 1783, consisted of three quarto volumes, 
illustrated with maps, and was dedicated to His Ma- 
jesty. At the advanced age of sixty-eight, he after- 
wards crossed the Alps with the intention of collect- 
ing in the libraries of modern Italy, materials for a 
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ngw edition, but the war with France obliged him to 
return. 

In 1792 he published, in two quarto volumes, a 
retrospect of his Lectures, under the title of " Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy." 

He had always been attached to a country life. 
Soon after his marriage he occupied a farm in the 
parish of Currie, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, which 
he took great pleasure in cultivating. He generally 
divided his time between that spot and the metropo- 
lis. He next removed with his family to a rural si- 
tuation in the vicinity of Peebles, and at last repair- 
ed to St Andrews, where he died in March I8I6, 
in the ninety-third year of his age. Besides two 
daughters, he has left three sons, Sir Adam, keeper 
of the Regalia of Scotland — James and John. 

Dr. Ferguson was tall, and in the prime of life pos- 
sessed an elegant person, and had a great deal of 
colour. There is an excellent painting as well as a 
striking likeness of him, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
the library of St. Andrews, presented by hisr family 
after his decease,— a copy of which, by Raebum, is 
in the Professors' robing room in the University of 
Edinburgh. 



DR. HUGH BLAIR. 



The Rev. Dr. Hugh Blair, was for many years a 
distinguished ornament of the University, and cer- 
tainly contributed as much as any of his contempo- 
raries, to the literary reputation which it has attained. 
He was a native of Edinburgh, and born in April 
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I7I8. His father held aa office in the Excise, ^dd, 
if we are not in a mistake, he was an only child. 
After going through a regular course at the High 
School of the city, he entered the University. Little 
is known of his early history. Having attended 
the literary classes ; what was customary in those 
days, at the conclusion of the curriculum, he took 
the degree of A. M. Being designed for the church, 
he enrolled his name in the divinity halji, and having 
delivered the requisite discourses with approbation, 
he was proposed to the presbytery, as a candidate for 
lioence to preach. We are not informed how long 
he continued a preacher ; but it seems probable, that 
it was in 17^^ he received a presentation from Mn 
Johnstone of Lathrisk to the church of Colessie ia 
the presbytery of Cupar an(^ synod of Fife. Here 
he remained only for a short time, being translated 
to be one of the ministers of the Canongate of EdiiK 
burgh. 

Previous to the building of the North Bridge, which 
was begun in I76S, and wa^ the immediate cause of 
the dty. of Edinburgh being extended northwards, 
the Canoqgate might have been called (as it was be» 
fore the union) the court end of the town. Hia 
most genteel and respectable families in the city in- 
habited it, and of course attended the parish church. 
It was here that Mr. Blair might be said to make 
his debut. He very soon attracted notice as a preach* 
er, and his fame quickly spread. The correctness and 
elegance of his discourses from the pulpit were much 
admired. The magistrates of Edinburgh speedily gave 
him a presentation to Lady Yester's church, and in 
1758, he was removed to tlie collegiate charge of the 
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Hi^ Church. A circumstance took place on thU 
occasion, which deserves to be mentioned^ as it show- 
ed the opinion of the public respecting the superio- 
rity of his talents as a preacher. It is well known, 
that until of late years, there were only two churches 
in the city, which were single charges. These were 
the New Grey Friars and Lady Tester's. The com- 
mon practice was, upon a vacancy taking place ia 
any of the collegiate charges, that the clergyman 
who had been first inducted to one of the single 
charges, was immediately preferred. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that the late Rev. Mr. Lundie ought to have 
been promoted, if* seniority as an Edinburgh minister 
were to be regarded. The popularity and high re- 
putation of Mr. Blair, however, induced the town* 
council to make a new precedent, and passing over 
Mr. Lundie, they presented him. 

About the same time, the University of St An- 
drews conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. He probably solicited this, with the view 
of its being a favourable introduction to what he 
seems to have early projected, delivering a course 
of Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. He was* 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric by the patrons, upon 
the 27th of June I76O. At the commencement of 
the session, he accordingly began his labours. 

The reading a course of Lectures on the Belles^ 
Lettres, was not altogether a new idea in Edinburgh. 
The celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations had 
done so in 1748, and the following years, under the 
patronage of Lord Karnes. What was Dr. Smith's 
success, seems to have been forgotten. But Dr. 
Blair was pati*onized by all persons of taste and li« 
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terature in Edinburgh. He entered upon the task 
with very favourable auspices. He was a professor 
in the University, and his fame as a preacher was no 
slender recommendation. He was generally known 
also as an elegant scholar, and as one who had paid 
great attention to the elements of criticism, and the 
principles of literary composition. 

Having delivered two courses without any other 
emolument, than what he derived from the honor- 
aries of his students, his lectures excited so great in- 
terest, that upon application being made to his Ma- 
jesty he was induced to endow the professorship of 
Rhetoric, and Dr. Blair received his commission upon 
the 21 St July, I76?, and was formally admitted upon 
the subsequent 4th August. 

Macpherson had published the celebrated poems 
of Ossian, which have occasioned so much contro- 
versy. Dr. Blair vindicated their authenticity. A 
host of eminent critics, however, either doubted on 
the subject, or declared their disbelief. He publish- 
ed " A Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian,** 
and this was his first publication. — Whatever opinion 
may be formed of the matter in dispute, it cannot be 
denied that the Doctor has discovered great critical 
acumen, whilst at the sametime it affords an excellent 
specimen of very elegant composition. 

In 1777 he transmitted to London the MS. of a 
volume of sermons, with the design of committing 
them to the press. The bookseller, after keeping it 
for some time, wrote a letter to him discouraging the 
publication. One of these sermons had been submit-^ 
ted to Dr. Johnson for his opinion, and after the un- 
favourable letter had been sent off, the bookseller re- 
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ceived a note from Johnson, in which were the fol- 
lowing words — " I have read over Dr, Blair's* first 
sermon with more than approbation ; to say it is good 
is to say too little." The volume was then publishedt 
for which the author received L.50. Its ssde was |in- 
commonly rapid and extensive. His publishers gene^ 
rously presented him in a short time with fifty poun4s 
more. These sermons were of essential advantage to 
him in another respect The tragical riots in Londou 
in 178O are well known, in consequence of a bill b^ng 
introduced into Parliament for the relief of papists. 
At that hazardous period, it was thought proper^ tliat 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield should be at Wind99r tq 
advise His Majesty as the critical situation of puUic 
afiairs might require. During that time he re^^to 
the Queen one of Dr. Blair's sermons^ if^ith ^bi^h 
she was so much delighted, as to settle on the s^- 
thor an annual pension of two hundred pouiids ^^- 
ling. He afterwards published a second volume^. &^r 
which he received L.200, and again athirdi w^eA the, 
booksellers at once offered L.6(X) for the copyrig^tt 
Hardly any volumes of sermons have be^n so fu^9«. 
cessful, not pnly in Great Britain, but throughout 
Europe and America. 

Being now considerably advanced in years^ he with 
the concurrence of the patrons, and at his own d^ 
sire, was permitted to retire from the exercise of his 
duty as professor. He immediately set about revising 
and preparing for the press those lectures he had de- 
livered in the College for the long period of twenty- 
eight years, with such unbounded applause. This he 
accomplished, and received for them L.1500 Sterling. 
These lectures have been long before the public, and 
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tre universaUy admitted to contain the most judicious 
and best digested system respectipg the diflferent sub^ 
jects connected with polite literature which have ever 
been given to the world. 

Dr. Blair's health had been on the decline for a 
coinderable time before his death. Though unable 
to appear in the pulpit, and confined for months to 
Ma bed-room, he retained his faculties to the last, and 
was preparing another volume of sermons when he 
died 27th December, 1800, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. This volume has been since published. 

The Doctor's appearance was much in his fiivouTt 
his features remarkably regular, and he was parti** 
adarly attentive to dress. He had never cultivated 
oratory as a practical art, and never could be pre* 
vaifed upon to be Moderator of the General Assem^ 
bfy, and took no share in the debates of that venerable 
oooK. Independently of a very strong provincial ac-* 
dent^ his elocution was but indifferent from a defect 
in the oigans of pronunciation. He was of the 'most 
antiable and friendly di^ositions, and was ever ready 
to encoun^ men of genius. His literary friends al- 
ways -took the opportunity of submitting their works 
to him in order to have the benefit of his criticisms. 
They relied upon his candour, judgment and taste« 
In short, he held the very first rank among the lite- 
raiy characters of the present day. 
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An attempt has been made in the former part of 
this history to give an account of the gradual esta- 
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bH^ment of the Medical School in^ tlie.IJEm«nity 
iof > Edinbiffgh. At first it existed iadedi tufsmi a 
'V«iy small scale, and seemed rather to .beui^uit 
might be called an experiment < fibout iirfabs^iiilti- 
mateisuccess "some doubt wm entertaaied.^ i^ Skme 
of the Universities on the Continent of Siiroffei had 
siready risen into distinction, and; %evy j euimmt 
plofessors of that science had from time to Iviwjp- 
|>eared. Among these, that of -Leydeoi'ttobi^e 
^Itedt its fiane was extensively s^iread tfanaii^^hQat 
the <uVilized world, as affording the faesb oj^pOQlu- 
nities for being instracted in the knohprledgedTiiise- 
dicinew This celebrity was ^ jfiriocipaUy i pDodnoed 
Iky the^ abilities of the ilhistrioi^ BoerfaaaveaMkitiis 
'Soectesor in the same cbaii\ Gteubfiis;i< 64MHi|^n 
was also distinguished as a scluMrf ofi Medicine^ friir- 
tieidsidy Ifbr^ Anatomy, itn c<toseqnence oftthpinde- 
iadgableexertions of the celebrated HalleR^iifiiten 
<fai Sweden, medical science was at this timfr. etdti- 
fated with wdonri Sir Charles LinnssBS^lHid <am« 
mclnced his splendid career, and >had taiq;lituiidth 
tefititaftiofn different branches of MediciML ^tttBut 
Im stfccess in forming a new classilicatioii " h^ti^ i in 
tile animal and vegetable kingdoms, beginntDg^oww 
'to be more generally known, was received, witb'ttn- 
'rivalled applause by the most distingiusbed -iMiu- 
ralists in Europe, and speedily rendered the stijHly 
of Botany one of the most inviting and populiar of 
all tiie various departments of natural philos^ihy. 

The person who did more to promote the culti- 
vation of Botany in this country, whose ardoinr in 
tiie prosecQtimi of die science itself, inde&tigaUe 
industry in bringing the works of Linnaeus into pub- 
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lio fiotioe, as well as, encouraging the students who 
altepded. his lectures^ in the study. of the linnsean 
' sj^vtem, was the late excellent Dr. John Hope, who 
lang^ held that professorship in Edinburgh with so 
nuich credit to himself auid benefit to his pupils. 
' : He had eariy chosen Medicine as a profesaon, 
-wd every c^portunity was afforded to him of culti- 
iVafeing his powers in the acquisition of medical 
/knowledge. Besides attending the classes in his 
own country, he was for some time abroad dili- 
gently ei^aged in the prosecution of his favourite 
'Studies 4 and aa his return home he took the de- 
gfce o£ Doctor of Medicine at Glasgow on the S9th 
January 17^(^ and was admitted a licentiate of the 
Aojral College, of Physicians on the 6th Novem- 
:li^r of the same year. 

/i' Upon the 15th April I76I he was appcanted 
JQng^s: iBotanist for Scotland, and on the 26th of 
the same month he was elected by the Town Coun- 
cil Professor of Botany and Materia Mediqa ia the 
lUnivttsily of Edinburgh. Having been only alioen^ 
tlate Jbefore, :he wias on the 2d Fdbruary 1769 ad- 
mitted a fellow <xf the .Royal CoU^e of Physicians^ 
mA, ceceiving, on 8th May 1768, a commission 
from the King appointing him Regius Professor of 
Botany, he thought proper to resign the professor- 
ship of Materia Medica. This he did upon the sub- 
sequent 1st of June* 

From the year 176I to I768 he delivered two 
courses of lectures. Those on the Materia Medica 
were very acceptable to the students^ and in this 
respect he certainly materially contributed to extend 
the reputation of the Edinburgh Medical School. 
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APit/tlwbentd^hisftniusseei^ taham betn veijr 
JBAsljiriMKliaed to ^cultivation ofhotmyiitLuAUfh 
jow liiff icfaaracter 9d dischaiging ttbe'peculiariidiitite 
^(^mfesBOr of Botany,' that his fame •• dviefly dqpMMhL 
sHia^ardqur in cherisliing in the minds of ^^ stadeniB 
.iKfideoidfid partiaiit^^ for tbis« certainty one<.bfnth6 
iMTt divier^fidd and interesting of thet sciences) I'vMi 
-Hfitboiit example, <at least in> thisipart>ofiitl» iafaiBd^ 
ofeidoliis. venkltevounai^ mere not unacconhpanied^w;^ 
-huoociB^MuHeiajnttlj^'entitled.to thehigli hmiduadJf 
4nAC% the tfbmidier idf a taste for Botanical/ studipeada 
-{kotibndy ndt onllr by.' his example, i bub by i tbe> (haW' 
^BiitiDgnalinerin^whichtheipointed o^ 
Mi wohdarfid^ beauties/ mitk wfaich natt^iB i.Iul^ariklyM 
•illrei<;ahcodcttvidble TOimber>o iter ^fiibduiticanstnoiiis 
ks&evdqntiniod,'hbw6vep,waB^iiot' content witiifito- 
i|)BtSBlBqgi<iipoai! the . beauty,' otdeivt land * <TegulaiBt^ isb 
universally to be observed iop v^eCaUe^nkitore^rfapt he 
sdsb toek<:peealiap < idelighban i directiBg/d^ > UteMion 
Jifith&youtli "tbithsinuihifblduprooift wbickithefrkiiigi- 
t^MUri'dfii£itti«e)pjreQ(efata;of ihe^odAii^ aild luisdaat 
ii^fliatilAkBQi^atyi^^B^ la^OibehnAfJbaid 

JheueBiiiii^ii^d^ ill bis mocka^ ! \ Thi) difffh^btit^ragA- 
4HrtipnidBBs of T^etation^ and t^e^mondeci) nTvsfaiohvst 
•uofaidB oi^ ^pla^s, vibrated ;ii4tbisiiigpLilartemplw^ 

4»iJil&r4(mi)4 and upoa Ivfaich; het alwaya: dvteitiwitfti 
*yilchAiar>deHght^ :^- .-•i '■ ..>;:* ji t^i^* oru I'Mirnui 
o^.When he wds advanced to the botanicals chaurrhe 
<\pceeted the whole force i»f hiit afc()entk)n . to^dlorei, by 
i ^ miiy tmeaptts? in bis power, his pupUs to prosecute ji 
«ilndy &Qtn \b^ibch he himself derived to much iplea- 
amar&i Foi^ (this purpose, towards the condusiesriof 
^rtch^sf^nion^ be annually gave a jnedal ta the irtu- 



dbit wimThs^ liisdngitiahed bimsdf iioMtt «B|iisakirilfy 
bytUbif (diUgetrar, ;and<'ii» {in^sess be' baA wusL^bidm 
thsfibihivlitiai a£ the idieiicei. U^on it^ tlmrar n^asoi 

aQBidiifof»^tM8 iioncrarafale J testimony <)£tapplx}batii)fa 
fiftHiat^imTvoiililatimulitile theycnitiitQtexeituHii^ianeL 
esMBite^flli )thei» ! the ^^mbkian; ^ ' excdlks^itbeir 
indttr ut itheefiitent . and' vttiety rof i&qm IxitatDodb 
'tfiorc^besu/qTiie jad)udgpfng^t>f ^diHS iim^ t'w^) ileftqlp 
IfaeiihiHdi , ^fiofedibr ihiinself^ but/ the detdininatsoQiaf 
^hefUnt^^i^iiefetted'ta^^^^ producticai jdf the JQMr 
Ifjip. Ae>dbuddat^idi\d Aifasf ascerdained faj? the ^ftta^vS- 
lHi#i '^itHe icdUection^if apd^ : th^/ taste ^and; acfwctagr 
of y thcbphUoropbical 4ttraifigeme^ i of thb < artieles/ tliM;' 
<itf fcontoineda ; ! > Thist ^mpetitloniprodiiKed'thejdbssn^ 
-efiedii >/ EvBry> jitndent was entitled i to: oomp^^iaaA 
faad^ ^ais I oppfortuiiity b£ examining ' the > <oompaaratarp 
pi'd|^9S'ii)iifJii9)tesOciateSb'' ry^/ ' j-^rrrr 

' ' ^ ifilsiiHopfewas inde&tigable in' his €bDertiDHa< i 3^ 
bababioi igak-deiv ^ptaa > prigihalty; t cm ) tiie : tow /grdtiM 
«uit iof Hbe ^Noiith >fiiidgey > and 'Accent fto (Triiiify 
<Hoi|)itaikviiiFor ikiaay^i^afions besides its stnallisxiteiit^ 
ft'jrasittJadiqEited^td the^purpose. 'He therefidce iBssA 
cvcU^iendeatMHiF/tc) procure a vax^e fevoiHoUei^tiiif- 
tRMt/iand iri^tbiB he succeeded. The garden ^MStoo- 
eupidd^bj: ^ spot of ^oUnd between Leith and Edin- 
burgh on the west of the walk, where it reiiiaiiied>lbr 
many years, and was only removed lately in cotise- 
qu^iee of the encroaching of die buildings of the dUty 
of Edinburgh. It then possessed every requisite coi^ 
vemence* The ground was laid out under the imm^ 
diate direction of the Doctor himself The different 
pfamts were systematicaUy arranged according to the 
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plan of Linnsus. Such situations were selected for 
them, as were most likely to make them thrive. Suit- 
able hot-houses, &c. were erected, and there was also 
a pond for the nourishment of aquatic plants. In 
short, no labour nor expense was spared to accom- 
plish the favourite object he had in view. It is like- 
wise worthy of being remarked, that he was iiios( 
pwticularly eyeful that the gardener employecl^hould 
not only be eminent in his profession, but that |l|{>th 
he and those under him should be persons of knopi 
fidelity and respectable character. 

This celebrated professor and virtuous mw 4^d 
upon the 10th November I786. His third soi^ Pr. 
Thomas Charles Hope, is the present Professor of 
Chemistry in the University. 
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PRINCIPAL WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

Principal William Robertson, who long con- 
tinued to be the chief ornament of the University of 
Edinburgh, was the eldest son of the Rev. William 
Robertson and of Eleanor Pitcairn, daughter of David 
Pitcaim, Esq. of Dreghorn. 

His father was minister first at Borthwick, a pa- 
rish in the county of Midlothian, about twelve miles 
south of Edinburgh. He was in the year 1733 
translated to Edinburgh, and was successively minis- 
ter of I^dy Tester's and of the Old GreyfHar*s 
Church. Very little is known of his history. He 
was descended from the Robertsons of Gladney in 
the county of Fife. Many of the members of that 
family have been distinguished for good sense, na- 
tural acuteness, and have risen to eminence in dif- 
ferent lines of life. Where he received his education, 
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of,4)i hifl early history in general, X have been able 
tp loam nothing. Not only his son^ but the lata J)r. 
IBnkine also have borne ample testimony to the aou* 
ableness of his dispositions, the libefaUlj of lusrvieip%> 
and the good sense which r^ulated his pilblic and 
fMrivatOi behaviour. He was particularly attentivento 
1;^ educattoB of his family, and had the imipeafc* 
Obl^' l^asure of witnessing in hits own Ufetime tha 
hufpy elbcts which had accompanied vhis ipaiientri 
"(ar9<:<. • :;"»^ •■■ 

,>,.jRrt)t9 a senmm preached by him be&rectfae 
i^od. of Lothian and Tweeddale ki 17S7, tjiert au 
1)e;\Uttle doubt that he was possessed of very ^annst^ 
^i^^ler abilities. The style in which it iia idirrattea 
i^^jm^fl^ted, and suitable to the subjeet^iand it viit 
bfaf to b0. compared with similar; prodactiani^ o£ a 
BpKichilat^ period. Its merit in thia respect iscgcaat^ 
.i)i4 <6vide)it^y shows, that he had paid mmergilteiik 
t|9P,to vth^ rule^ and/ta the act of compoaitiqa;ihaia 

iq(9^t Cff^hit; «Ontei)QfK>I^ :. <>i:' U'/ o-i 

.v/lfc-iHiC^titl^ <^ Ministers ought to pieia^e .God 
jTi^ther 1^^ Men.'' The general ptin. of. tiie.idii^ 
OGHi^e OH j\idipi^uBi, and the iUustmtims: ane ^ojii^eedt 
iyiilgly appropriate. . From the aU^ons wbwt^..a9Q 
l^e to Horace, Sallust, and QuintiliaOr I ^tortout 
little doubt of his. having be^ a good xlaaiiQ^^ 
acjMdij because the general too^ of the senno^ ta 
such as to show in the clearest manner^ that b^ w^ 
%!: superior to the silly vanity of maldng a parade of 

h^ levying*. 

That he was a Calvinist cannot admit of a quea- 

don.* It appears also that Mr. Robertson was a 

* Vid, the Sermon throughout^ but especially p. S3. 
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pbpdkBb-pnmAtOj aod: nmcb esteeittect hy his ton^ 
g i fefealiriiij fiaobbiUy^aa beii^ a^ jddiciouipiafid iK^msfiF^ 

bfOTlvtfiripei^srMfaGm iipon the 6tb of iS^tdflfi^ 
lW9'jC)lai&>U^^at; fiorthwiek; He redeited -thtt 
niifli|BBtsodf 3h8 edocation at the paiifih ^ocd^ 
mii^mbksfitaparoaf^yfBs placed ;i]fickr:th(^::«#&>^# 
JAodLifUeiikbertBUgbk' the ^granmiai ^is^mII oafi'.iM^ 
keith' with, great reputation, being esteemed one'^tf 
Ikt OBQitf tflble and / siicoessfol teaehera of tbe> Ldtin 
and fifldlk. S^guagea ihen td be foiuid itii£i^tififi4^ 
AtotfH8(;aoai&iai^;-joiiog Robertsoo ^wtau(tboiciU^h9f 
patmieim tl(0p]inoq)le8 of tbeil.atmltt^«a^«^ 
fimiiadUDtBitei'fbr cksdical ieamii^f ^99fai^:>ii^^ fb^ 
WKlik lumir^fQAfi^e^jesaAy^ a^iqpeanMCQ'Whicfaf JheinMdfe^' 
atflKilinwl jcaiqfeiiy fe Joiowil fot-i certaii>> q Mivi£jeilAk^ 
didM»felirailiMig!etMMigh tO^<\titBeBg> fher Ibfedn^ ial^ 
tfftdUbopii^p^ eti^jthd^faotiouir 'Whieh^wal; ^^ 

fleeted upon himself by bmiHg^^ciMfdM^d ^&i& isim 
iM&ki^ii^m tMl«btii«ed«fi'bistbiaii. : Bis^Mit^^hi^. 
c«ifr,df||e lat0^m>ftM0f ^ Gr^k m^iiing^ iEk)ll^ 
jAbtNteieii{£b«lidd wiUi gtead ^t^tfactidni Div Rt^ 
b ii U i tfB ^eitifiierited 4i^cet», and the af^Httfe fiift 
^#lllbtMl^^wdti»iVetre reoeived by the ' pM^ 
MeftMd>ta€MiBider it% a justKrause for boA^rablfef 
pride^ that so einiseiit a literary character wais edUk 
4fiKd«tt hn &tiier% semitmry. 
'^ Iti iriiat year he jeft the school at Dalkeith aad 
repaired to Edinburgh cannot be ascertained with 



-*. •• . 



* JSnkine's Sennoii> p. US; also Memorial concerning the call o£ 
Ministers, &c. addressed to the Lord Provost, &c. p. 23. Edin. 173il> 
ISmo. 
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precision. The album of the Univendty vais.'iaet > 
then k^t with that accuracy by which it isndiBtm^ 
guished since' the period of Dr. Robertson's' ipcefinnh 
ment to the principality. The predse year ia wUobv^ 
he was admitted a member of the University is iiat> 
of itself a matter of great consequence yeti.eWx^> 
minute circumstance connected with the histcH^ittf ^ 
so great a man cannot fail of being interesiang tt ^ 
the public. That there is some mistake' Is^ ti^gtundn 
to dates by his biographer, Professor Stew«rfVi^>^*^ 
those who have chiefly followed him» is certain* ^Kb.^ 
the first place^ we have the authority of Dr«r finddocvr) 
that his acquaintance with his revered coUeague fiiab^ 
^* commenced in 1737> at the humanity claoi^^dieniii 
tau^t by Mr. John Ker/' It has beeof^ khmtif^ 
mentioned, that Mr. Ker was adnodtted a^i^roftselliis^'^ 
on the 2d of October 17S4,« so that if Mn fidrani^ 
he correct, that he entered college in 1783^ fasdniisi^f; 
have studied for a year under Mr. Wattj;'>riAgain|o 
the date of his licence to preach theOospel ixyljwri 
presbytery of Dalkdth is specified to be in Vf^Ahi 
Now, an extract from the recorils of that presbjrtcigit 
inserted afterwards, show that he was Ucetied^dar. 
the year 17^3, when he was in his twenty4«econd 
year, a period of life much more probable tiian tihiat 
he was admitted to his probationary trials before: he 
had completed his twentieth year^ vo* ? 

One of the most remarkable features of Dr. fi»^ 
bertson's character was the early passion he discflM 
vered for literatm*e, and the undiminished ardbiir 
which he manifested during the course of a loUg^ 

* Vid. vol. iL p. 899. 
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viction of the utility of such societieSt duriiig> his 
principality constantly encouraged tb^ insti^tiont 
and in the most condescending manner^ when applied 
to^ kindly entered into the views of the membdni^;and 
communicated such advice as was admirably tlaiiau 
lated to promote their prosperity* ^ : r 

The precise year in which he was eatoUed a cJtu- 
dent of divinity cannot be ascertained. The tmth 
is, that very great latitude was then granted to stu- 
dents. Neither was the time, necessary to.bejiqpent 
at the philosophy classes previous to the admissicmf of 
a student to the Hall, nor was even the term c£ bis 
attendance there accurately settled by law. <The 
Professor of Theology appears to have possesttd, 
and in many instances to have exercised, -*& disore- 
tionary power recognised by the different presbyte- 
iies of the church, because his certificate of (the ]^o- 
ficiency of the candidate for licence, and ^ Mb Mvi- 
ing delivered all his exercises with approbation^^was 
deemed to be perfectly sufficient for being adtabted 
upon trials. Regulations respecting these ; points 
were not enacted by the church till the ymstHf^Qf 
when it was determined, <* that before being adttut- 
ted to the Hall, every student must have gone 
through a full course of philosophy at the Gidk^ 
or produce to the Professor of Divinity a diplmua^ of 
Master of Arts — ^and that previous to licenoe^he 
must have given a close attendance on theDivuity 
Hall for the space of four years from the timaofthis 
enrollment, if his circumstances did not allow bin to 
give close attendance on the Hall, have continued 
to prosecute the study of divinity for six years,^ and 
have delivered the usual number of discourses^ ; PF^ 
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of whose idbK>urs he took every 4i;^iortiimtgro(ft«s«i 
pressing himself in terms of the highest QoaMuin^ 
tipQ, waa.Dr. John Stevenson^ ProfessoTMofiiiO^.* 
Tk^y^ixi^ty of information which ^as inknidiMftQbnf 
tbe ; ^lioucse of his lectures, the indefatigable i^pkiila 
wHch he bestowed in forming tbe.minds^of>tkeyoali9 
students to a tairte for elegant letters, bavei:wUidBi 
li^u equalledt and never suipussed« . Thei immedM 
fi^ of litecary discussion wbich was presented'^to 
Pr*. JRobertsoa's view, roused his youiMul biit:«r^pife 
imagiQation»..and kindled in him an ^ageir desimtiil 
gratify his. juvraile curiosity, and to tAerk^ tkmaa 
energies^ I which .are oidy possessed fbjrfmenvrdffixte 

gWiu3«s:^>.' , .-■ ' » a j';!;'i".f jitr vvJ b'lisoq 

Under Sit John Pringlef he studied^ moial' fMbMb 
phy, and was first iotroduceditaaDacqiiiniitaiufe widr 
lbe</WiRitiQgs ofjnany ancient and mcid^niMralistti^ 
oC;,whi(ih, ftomtiie limited -range > of ihianisMtidiofl^ 
k^ had ;as yet :only an imperfect* knowtedgdi'Ui fife 
genius ^seems at no- time to have ledi him rto> cukxfOth 
taiaoy great extent mad^ematical of.pbj^icai'sdieitcii^ 
tbemgh ti» celebrated : M'ljauffint: wiii>iiiiCi»xwiidtf 
zenith of his r^utation, and was ^ distinguidiedqfbfl 
qualifications which are not often united in rthe ttUhMI 
persoQ-^the .most accurate acquaintanoe wi^iBdto 
whdie of the mathematics, together with thc^ttisolb 
of conveying to the minds of his hearers the olearaAJi 
conceptions of the most abstract truths, acoo^ailied 
with a very fascinating manner of delivefy« '^ISffr 
truth appears to, be, that his predilection &r> pdttf9 
literature had been formed before, in the orikslatf^ 

* Vid, vol. ii. p. 269, (kc f Ibid. p. 386. 4 Ibid p. 
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emrte of acadesnical instruction^ his attention t(ra» 
le^otiinfttaniathematicBl learnings 

* •jAdi-lSid' period, when he was going through hii^ 
litebjRji^and philosophical courses, the University 
a£(£iJMboq;h contained a numerous band of youAs 
who^'had devoted themselves to the study c^ gede^ 
lablitoratura The* example of industry and appli- 
cotiaiBuwhidl they mutually exhibited, Simulated 
tbetniTtD* exertion, and produced a laudabld rfval^ 
sfaqli accompanied with the most beneficial etkctki 
litsiBqfi societies were formed, in which the* opii* 
nnwh o£ J the professors,' and the doctrines ini^ti)^ 
entod ^by4ithemi were freely canvassed ;- assays jsom-' 
posed by the members on subjects connected^K^h 
thecBd^iIkettiis8,:Qr onphiloBophical subjects wfakh 
Item iiHUBfifeimes; prescribed by the general voice: i£ 
thft itooicfty^r and at other times left to^ the taste and 
jgoHnaiioBttif the authors, weia delivered; Them^' 
lifei and»de«ierilB of ijiese compositions were publicly 
disctijshed,iaDd the busioess-ol'.tthe society wa» con^^ 
qlodedr^irietA debate upoaa question of wtueb pttblie* 
jjdiyiMtienihadjbcenimad^ at the meeting immediate^ 
tyi^teotdiqgkM^. These associationawere generowty 
pstTuniiWrl h)i thn prnfrrnnrn^ who rendered every as»> 
aiilianee to (heir pupils in the way o£ advice, whether 
itffflgardedithe literary business of the society, or the 
bmaliy which it was governed. 

. Dr« Robertson took an early and an active part in 
the i'discussicms which were introduced on these oc- 
catioiis, and distingui^ed himself among his com- 
nuies by the superiority of his powers, the readiness 
of his elocution, and the taste he showed in the Es- 
says he delivered^ . He retained through life a con- 
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viction of the utility of such societieSt during' his 
principality constandy encouraged tb^ institution, 
and in the most condescending manner^ when allied 
iOf kindly entered into the views of the memMrs^tand 
oommunicated such advice as was admifably ctaicu* 
lated to promote their prosperity* . ^ :i 

The precise year in which he was emx>Ued. a. istu- 
dent of divinity cannot be ascertained. The tmth 
is, that very great latitude was then granted to stu- 
dents. Neither was the time, necessary ta.^ba'iqpent 
at the philosophy classes previous to the admiariom of 
a student to the Hall, nor was even the term o£ his 
attendance there accurately settled by law; *The 
Professor of Theology appears to have possesaad, 
and in many instances to have exercised^^A daiore- 
tionary power recognised by the different presbyte- 
ries of the church, because his certificate of:' the pro- 
ficiency of the candidate for licence, and 0£ Mb faav«» 
ing delivered all his exercises with appi^bation^twas 
deemed to be perfectly sufficient for being adlnbted 
upon trials. Regulations respecting these ifpoints 
were not enacted by the church till the jmurtUQSt^S, 
when it was determined, ^* that before being admit- 
ted to the Hall, every student must have giHie 
through a full course of philosophy at the GdUi^, 
or produce to the Professor of Divinity a diplmua^ of 
Master of Arts — and that previous to licenoe^he 
must have given a close attendance on theDivuity 
Hall for the space of four years from the time of this 
•enrollment, if his circumstances did not allow hiast^to 
give close attendance on the Hall, have continued 
to prosecute the study of divinity for six years, and 
have delivered the usual number of discourses ; pro- 
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Tided that, at the time of his being admitted to.trials 
tmiwiswenty'^me years of age complete/'* 
i {i}Ehe protessor under whom Dr. Robertson studied 
was ?Ilfe; John Qoldie.t He afterwards succeeded, 
aiiiias^been mentioned^ his old preceptor as prindpaL 
All that is known of his plan of study whilst at the 
Hill.':iB» that his father, whose anxiety for the int- 
provement of his son in Theological learning was 
vsa^ getatf and whose library contained copies of the 
iwiatiflgs of the most celebrated Arminian divines, 
pointedout to him what might be learned from them. 
Fmi» this, ia the opinion of a very candid judge, 
akid than whom no one had a better opportunity of 
: bon^ uffformed, he probably contracted his early and 
'lii|^ esteem for the works of Le Blanc, limborch, 
.nod others^ whose writings contain the best defence 
oaf :til08e peculiar doctrines which were condemned 
. fajr dbe Synod of Dort. Independently of the autho- 
ffby><Qf :I3^« Erskine just quoted, the exercise pre- 
• Mittiedlo him at the Hall respecting the history of 
lAnvumans would naturally lead his attention very 
v^pllttisiiiarly to the investigation of those points which 
itteir jconCroversy with the Calvinists involves. ] 
may ^ tlie exercises prescribed to him at the Hall,^ 
' beeailBe it is well known that tiie Latin discourse de- 
livered there is, if the candidate for licence choose, 
:ahray8 received as one of the exercises delivered be- 
Are the Presbjrtery. Now this, as we shall imme- 
•diately see, was prescribed to him by the Presbytery 
of Dalkeiti). Dr. Erskine's remark, therefore, that 

* Abridgement of AcU of Assembly under Article Probationers. The 
Act of Assembly 1803 is little more than an echo of that of 178t. 
t Vid*ToLiLp.5M3. 



4ik *fiMk*«ilh«klly pbint^d ioot -^HMt wigllt 
j|Ml4totii tlle^itmte of the Attniidm dMniif Amgii 
HUiiptehMie of theology wa^ diflSH^M^rotti ttfiio^ii, 
4iA}i(i««t9^iliiAumil7 be BtippoMd^ t6> hav^ytto eic i ^ M l 
4M>ib *his d6ifa«> to' assist Us son) to IbffinMOeMtttJiilf. 
tlam»reipeetiiigf%e real -state of «hM-ei^lMttedo0Miu 
«Mni«ri^whioli oceasioMd theccmVoditiKwiitfUMyiiM 
of perhaps more learned and able ^ratestattt divilMl 
%kah!lhi3y)m«iitf of the T^omMd 'dbMd^(te^iI«i lye^ 
Wliiliit^' * it \^&EAi be {u^sttnipMMMi to tbe«xtiMR 
4oiitfrhf >ttiafe Drr Robertson leamed^to^lhonAfMliilMi 
Mt rf»«ie question, because 'tieidieii hifaMlttif^ 
iHitpiuUteinhiistrations, the 'deckiMilaiiiio&Mlfsi» 
ilinmits'iir^/ciiuPbh eourtl^ < ^w tlft tMtiaiMp irfifc 
most intimate and most valued fHendiliariNxii^tt^ 
tiibb eoaeldsioil. He^ was totf wise^ ilitfiiftoi^dfalimt 
Aiitikdf upon a subject wbfeh has eioereised^tlitfcKiiiito 
4b^; the oritieal shilU add metafphysical j *MMm U^ iT 
diie fflostifiustrions theologians, or to^feteimmettiipbi 
^diMs irhich very camdid and competent 5€ifdges*lal«it 
ant scrupled to dieclare as their opinion, will iwviii 
eeived' in d^ermt aspects hf ^Herant iadivkiindi is 
Itm^ M men ex^cise the right o£ private^ judgftisB^ 
mid reason upon subjects far above the IkaiMbfiGibA 
ties^ofmdfn to comprehend. » • if -^ tmii 

^^'^The discourse itself, however, if in <.eEnstene% 
w6uld certainly be a great curiosity, not he^BMomUlb 
night be expected to develope the peculiar smUk 
fiMtitsof the writer, but because there is every pacM 
b^lity that it Would throw light upon the d^preemt 
cultivation wliich his talents had already attained, 
aiqd i^ight afibrd a high gratification to those who 
are fond of literary history, and delight to tcaoa (h^ 
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pmigraM ti' difltkiguished geiuus< His numerous mA^ 
flwem daa.eamiot fail to be solicitous of knowing 
wfaethet >^ The history of the Arminians aflTordftil 
mty iadicatioiis of that soundness of judgment^ £liDk 
libty^ofinveotioiiy copiousness of illustrationt and lb- 
miootm arraogemeat, for which those works m^ jo 
iiirtu^ished»'thathega?e to the. world ip tlie matu^ 
^ityp <o£ hia.powers/* 

■ .YThefoUowiiig extract is curious in many points^of 
viMTt'^.aa it contains a most distinct account of tbe 
afdinpiy^niode of licensing probationers iipi the ChunA 
0£;8ctodaad# and .will of course convey, to those who 
uoodquainted.with the mode of procedure in that 
iir». an idea of the preparatory trials to which evecjr 
ididate.must submit : — ^^ 
* ^(ff Xdiiibuigh Laigh Coffee-House, ith May, IJiSJ^ 
«M^T4li»dBy was given in to this Presbytery f'^DaU 
MA^>a recommendation from the Presbytery of Edin-^ 
buqghip. and subscribed by Mr. William Aitken, modc^ 
Mrtor, in favour of Mn William Robertson^ student of 
diviaityf son to the Rev. Mn William RobertspUt quo 
ef the ministers of Edinburgh, to pass his trials be* 
San this presbytery, a committee of the Pre^bytefjr 
df Edinburgh, having examined the said Mr. Rg^ 
bertson as to his fitness to be entered upon triajs-r 
and neighbouring presbyteries being acquainted 
therewith. The presbytery having considered the 
same, appoint Mr* Thomas Tijrnbull, Borthwipkt 
this forenoon to propose the said Mr* Robertson to 
the synod, for his being entered upon trials. Th^ 

* During the sitting of t^e Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale in EdiiH 
hurgb, the seren Presbyteries composing it may meet separately on theif 
own aflUrt* - 

VOL. HI. D 
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pr06bytdi7 adjourned thdr meeting ttUafteittAidD^ilk''' 

the Mme place^-*-£odem die post meridienM^Aeir ' 

prayer, sederantqui mpn, Mn Tumbull repbAfed|« ^ 

thtft according to appointtnent he had acquainted-dM^^^"^ 

synod of the resolution of this presbytery ta talMt''' 

Mr. William Robertson upon trials^ and moved thtt 

tile presbytery would just now call upcm hkn ttBfdk^*- 

examine him— To which the presbytery agreed lefid^'' 

the said Mr. Robertson being ddled in, eai&h of 4hitl' 

brethren present having examined him upon -^di£^' 

fenemt heads of divinity^ he was imsnimNMnly *tdk ' 

proved in this part of his triali^ and tiie presl^itelj; ' 

appointed him an homily upon Galatiahs, M'chi^^' 

96th verse-^nd an Ex^eiis JDe NecduiMe mH* 

pelationis supernatural, in both Which be' ivltti^^''^^ 

piVyved as parts of his trials— and the' pr^]f«t»>^''' 

a{j]{i6int him an exercise and addiHiM from Heiif&ikll}^^ 

8th chap. 9d verse, <' A minister of the saiicmisrtft^i >' 

of the true tabertiacle which the Lord pitchdd^*iuSa^'* 

not man/' as also a lecture on the^sevenlfi cAia^ttii^^^ 

of the Acts of the Apostles. '''' J"''^*f 

'< Dalkeith, 21st June, 174t3^Mr. Wmim IStM) 

berteon according to appointment, detivered-hxi' M^^^ - 

ture upon the 7th chapter of the Ax^Aof'tiae ^J^tphi^' 

ties, as also his exercise and addition, from Hebre^ ^ 

8th chap. Sd verse, ^^ A minister of die trae tabet^ ' 

nacl6 which the Lord pitched, and not man,^ in bMb i 

which discourses he was approved^ and the presby* 

tery appoint him a papular sermon from the 8<h cha^ ] 

ter of the Epistle to the Romans, verse 28th, as ' al§6' 

a chronological discourse, De historia ArmmkMBh^ 

rum usque adfinem Synodi DodracemB, aAd VSitiAM \ 

a section in Hebrew, of the 119th Fisialm, fiom thii 
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letter. AM9 to be interpreted, and appointfaim to give, 
in bis thesis to be impugned, and also to explain a 
porlMa of the Greek New Testament, ad aperturam 
Ubfin'fSl which he is to deliver Tuesday come sevea ^ 
nigbt the S8th of this instant 

f,^ J)alkeith» ^th June, 1743.~Mn William Ro-^ 
berlppn^ according to apppiptoient, delivered Ytx^popur^ 
/ar,yf«r{Ha»iroQi the 8th chapter of Rc^nans and 28th. 
vegtf^ f^ AqdiM^e kqow that all. thi^g^ work tog^thei:. 
foctigo94.^ them that love God, to them .who ate. 
MM^Mding to His purpose," and ^as approved* 
4MKr9!M.ua&eir prayer sederunt, qui i^upra. Mr» 
iRob^ertsoa, according to appointment, delU 
veiSl4 UavOhFOfM^ogicfd discoiirse, lyeMktoria Anm^ 
MHim^m u^que ad^nem Synodi DodrMcn^t sustaiuh 
ec^^fpiftea ,on his Them^ interpreted a section in 
Hebf^ivb. pf the 119th Psalm from the letter ^tn, an4 
a ^^^S^f^oH, the Greek New Testament^ ad opert^h 
rflpf; ^KSri-r-Answered the catechetical questions, in aU 
which, Jh^ .was approved. The presbytery taking a 
joint view of all his trials did (after his giving s^tifk 
fywg aoaw^n to the questions usi^lly proposed to 
tiM j^andidates befgre they b? licensed, and his sub? 
KfilWg the formula prescribed by the Assen^bly, . 
171»lt) license him to preach the Gospel as a probar 
tiopinr within their bounds, and appointed him (q 
prp^h at Borthwick, Sabbath first, the Sd July next, 

V Newton Kirk, July 19, 1743.— The presbytery 
beipg ponvened after the ordination of Mr, Gilchrist, 
Vix* TumbuU moved that as Mr. William Ilobertsoq 
WQuld probably be called to the bounds of another 
prM^ytery soon, the presbytery would appoint him 
an extract of his licence which wa3 unanimously 
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agreed to^ and the clerk hereby appointe4 iKOffd- 
ingly."* .r.i,^^,. 

The subjects prescribed to him by the presbyteiy^ 
as must have been perceived, involve some.of t^e 
leading peculiarities of the Christian Revelationy.^i 
the discussion of which it was impossible for.Jnm 
(especially at that period) not to declare his 9Q)(t^ 
ments. The presbytery sustained both his piiyate 
and public trials, licensed him to preach upon Ikp 
28th June 1743, and what appears to be siugi^f 
the first appointment which he received froi^ tilwni 
was to preach at BorthwicK» the place of his birtivi'j^ 

Thus, in little more than three weeks jfroD|.^j^^ 
:Commencement of his public trials, he becamje )iiif^ 
is technically called a Probationer. The iq^Msg f/f 
this expedition, which is far from being ^ qo^p^fg^ 
practice, and perhaps also of his being tfi^Wfff^Hli^ 
jfrom the presbytery of Edinbuigh to tlu^.^jlf ^ J]^ 
Jkeitl), was probably the prospect which be;AB4^JM^ 
iricnds hud of his being speedily preaenteA.lPnf^ 
church. A much longer time would have l^fj^t^ 
quired to have accomplished his obtaining)^ liflgice 
fipm tl)e presbytery of Edinburgh, in conse^^qp^jifjf 
Uiti muUUUrious business which necessarily eng^g^ 
Uic time of the presbytery of the capital abov? ^1^ 
ot' u country presbytery. He was not long 4^Vffi* 
pointed in his expectations, for in the course ,i^,;fi 
jfow muutlu 1)0 received u presentation from the ^^ 
of Uupetoun to the living of Gladsmuir, wbif^^^^ 
about twelvo nule^ di^huit from Eiliuburgh, and .^^ 
orUtiinud nuuistcr of tlmt inuish in May 1744* iXh;. 
Kobcrtson's abilities as a pnnicher Imd attracted (^ 
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iidtite (if 'this very intelligent and public-spirited 
nobleman^ and he received powerful recommendla- 
iSMi^toi his lordship from his uhde-in-law William 
!AAlath, Esq. at that time the most eminent architSdt 
ifa.'Scotland, and who then engrossed almost all the 
btisiness of the nobility and gentry of Scotland in the 
liftte -of his profession. 

••*UJ)bn repauing to Gladsmuir he entered upon the 
diMharge of his clerical functions with his character- 
iHStiai sense of propriety and a conviction of the itn- 
']MHiailce of the station he was now called to filL 
Tbcmgh instruction from the pulpit constitutes one 
'pi&ef' part of the duty of a parish minister, it does 
%tit'^c6ihprehend the whole, and indeed, when viewed 
!bi a^bertaiti light; is far from being the most pnuj^ 
'tidffiy ilstieful, or perhaps I ought rather to have saiH, 
'tllLkl'ifiFMorder to produce the desired efiect it mi^ 
hit hcMmpanied with the faithful discharge of othet 
tAitfab' which in all protestant countries, particulaiij|r 
itf Gotland, have been considered as forming a part 
tff the pastoral office. 

'Dr. Robertson was careful to be well prepared 
"irhei^ he appeared in the pulpit, and I have been as^ 
jittttidby one who was his parishioner about that tim^ 
that from the veiry first he was an exceedingly popular 
preacher, and that during the fourteen years of his resi« 
^d^ce at Gladsmuir his popularity was daily increasing. 
His attention to his parochial duty was laborious and 
exemplary — he punctually attended to what, in the 
language of the Church, is called, ^* The ministerial 
ylAtation of families,^ that is, he regularly visited the 
inhabitants of his parish at their own houses in the 
capacity of their minister. Durii^ the summer 
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months lie catechized the youth for toirie tliite pM- 
vious to the ordinary hour of the commencemfeht'rif 
the morning service. He visited the sick, udmittiil^ 
tered comfort to the afflicted, and such was the t^ 
spect and reverence in which he was held by his 
flock, and the confidence they reposed in the mip^rf^ 
ority of his judgment and readiness to serve thett, 
that in every emergency they applied to lafli for 
advice. 

But his fame as a preacher was not confined wKbm 
the bounds of his own parish. The occasional puMBe 
appearances which he made before his bteihti^ '*f 
the presbytery impressed them with a high idM' of 
his talents, and thus his reputation rapidly spftefiid. 
We are informed that a volume of sermons vrhich Ke 
had prepared with great care was lost at OUdiM(i& 
previous to his removal to Edinburgh. BM'Whettifcr 
they were intended for publication dr ftot 'Beiiths^4o 
be uncertain. During the whblA lefm <x^^^Bi§^iiAa- 
demical course, as well as his re!sHKlehceV(t'G1MSIifldir^ 
he never relaxed his literary pufiiuttii^ ittf&^me'^&any 
other eminent chiracteh,' seAiik't&Wt^WSiAlttfm^y 
persuaded that there ^as ho btttfer''iiiett'-1ly»#flte^ 
he could improve MiAself in ihc^ iut of-iibm^blifiM 
than by translating striking p^Ssageis ftoA "Hib-dls- 
sics. He had begun, with a view to piibliciitioiipta 
translate the Meditations of Marcus Antoninnd^ atid 
was prevented from executing the task in cdiliei- 
qaence of a translation of that autlior making its' Jip« 
pearance at Glasgow. '» 

He had been only a short time at Gladsmuir when 
lie met with one of the most afflicting dispensations 
6f providence that can well be conceived. Hte fa^ 
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tli«r 9nd mother were cut off by death within a few 

homiBi of each other, and what added greatly to so 

h^vy a calamity, they left six daughters and a son 

beside the doctor to lament their loss. Scanty as the 

ifvenue of a clergyman in the church of Scotlaiid is 

known then to have been, their affectionate and 

gegwrous brother instantly formed the resolution c£ 

takiiig) them home to his own house at Gladsmuir, 

His six sisters remained under Ids hospitable roof 

WitU they were all honourably settled in life except 

iOn^ who died unmarried. His brother Patrick was 

4trtlH9 time otherwise provided for, he afterwards be- 

. cape a very eminent goldsmith in Edinburgh, and 

i^li^ft^at Harrowgate a good many years ago, whither 

.bctilw4 gone for the sake of his health. He is reprjs* 

/j|HHt94il99 having been a man of address, and to have 

i flUi^iWftHy assisted the Doctor in accomplishing some 

.f)C?j[^,jnea|ui:es during the sitting of the Genend 

iAf^fVlbfyf yfhm ecclesiastical politics ran high, iand 

i^7l9j^>Q^arly equal. 

.iii:|dem\i9hi)e the rebellion of 1745 broke out, which 
, lgfflitc4;an,imcpmmon degree of anxiety in the minds 
.«f }ihe pnMestants of Scotland, and of all who favour* 
•diilie. succession in the house of Hanover. The n- 
ctdlection of the &tal effects which had ensued, in 
consequence of what had taken place in that c£ 
lIJfiAp was still lively, and when accompanied with 
Ae knowledge of what has universally happened in 
all civil wars, the most uneasy sensations were pro- 
duced. The interest which the clergy of the church 
of Scothwd took, in protecting both the civQ aAd 
Tefigious privileges of the state upon this critical 
emergency, was conspicuous. They exerted all 

their 
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iaiuenoe against the Pretaider. Dr. Robertww ^^ 
naloualy attached to the present royal fainilyf ,^.l;i^n 
infonnatioa was received, that an . in viisioa wa^ ixi- 
tewled to be made by the eldest son of tb^.P^^tq^^ 
der, he considered it to be his duty» and by np m^^xis 
kicoitaisteQt with his profession as a c^rgyma%,tp 
join the roysl standard. He accordingly repfur^ \f^ 
£dinbui|^)i and entered himself as a volimt^. , jT^P 
bod>*« which consisted of nine companies^ assen^le4 
in the college yard, when it was for certain!^; jknq^ 
tliat the rebel army was in tlie vicinity of tb^ ^C| ' 
aiKl diivctu^g their march towards it. They rf^w 
to iWoiH^nito with tlie king's forces, but either: throygb 
AiiurifSiK\ or the disaflection of some of the iuem^rs» 
lli#y niai>dHxl uo larther than the Gradspiujkp^ /^lu^ 
lliMi vb9|HY»od. The true causes of this jn^^^^i^ 
Mmxiont baw never been fully explained. „A^(f]^ 
IhuM who d«9ipproveit of this measiu;^^ w^ Jp^ 
K%^niMiu Uc and a lew others repaiiied^|l|^^^^ 
dii^iMU ami ot&{t>d tlK^ir services to the cqiii(ui)i 
U Km M^iMiv^s loi\\». ,^ .^ 

AlWr iKo Mipiirensiou of the ref^ellion, i^^jiff^ 
11 4ll^uiUll> was i>Morcd to the country, hp :^f^ p^- 
HMC^Hft ivk iVMiuo his accustomed labou^i. ^(1 ^ 
•himr |ia«uoular tHVurs in lus history^ till tbe^.yci^ 
l#%^lft whf^ii \\^ uvkfio his tinftt appearance . ia ; ii)^ 
U«^HM>al AMi«nubi\ • 

Aa ikin \\m!iui\it\>«^ a new erSt not in Dr. Roibef;^ 
mmV hliii^ \M|\)« hul m llmiot'thchistoiyofthe.chu]^ 
%tf divHHWM^L It w Ui U> UiHVssary to explain the cl^- 
vuMuWiiHH'ii \M' I ho i'aaH^ Tho (question under tlj^s 
U««vm«h\i^ ^4^ \\^ \^*^'\\\h\i ^bj|p Ijie first addres^ 
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"" Td' Jititetl9|K to give ft fult aG€X)iiiit of the oiigioi^did 
flilttdfy of jiatronage, would lead to a ^squisttiiOQ 
idiidi; how curious and interesting mever it migbl 
be'eiEfteefned, would necessarily introduce a dtsewik 
ktbn' tery disproportionate to the object which , wb 
hkfe in view. It is the province of the antiqnaiy^af 
df the lawyer^ to discuss such subjects. And after 
iSi the inquiries which have been instituted respecting^ 
li^ the conclusions which have been drawn, aft' ii 
jgehet^y the case on all difficult questions^ are^vd^ 
tibi^s and inconsistent with each othen The iinik^ 

• 

Indent, the Presbyterian, and the EpiscopjEdtatH 

lavi^ each espoused a different theory. • : * <» 

"' Wfaateiver view we take of the state of the case^'tts 
it ^ Was Mi the eariiest ages of the cbiflrchi little doubt 
isknf^bd' entertaihed, that when it came to be cdmt 
tA^y^in this' light of a privilege or a right, tbat^ft 

ita' the faandik ofecdesiastics* Hiat class ^wfi^ 
klly 'derived their influence and power^ ftoib 

ehflifdng'ihd right of jurisdiction in spirituritttalik 
ters alone, were not tardy in extending the sphere Ift 
Hii^<(^43tey"c6n8!deted themselves *as ^ntidied to^act 
Ili[||dit)fceils of time^ diey acquired the posMmon^of 
1k^ tracts bf cotintry ; and such <^urche8 dr ;fi^ 
'gidtas'houses as were within the district^ were dMlai^ 
td to be d^endent upon fasn wfaoassumed the double 
character of being both a spiritual and civil superiA^ 
When these lands were alienated, as was frequently 
tbe case, and disposed of to laymen, .as an induom 
ment, or in order to render the purchase more valui^ 
ble, the patronage of the benefices which were upon 
tiie property, was also annexed. This annexation wfll 
appear to have been the more natural, whra we lake 




iitoftrtiti tncoimt^ that the fiuids froiitt which' if he 

ijbiiiiiteiiee of the incmnbent was derived, prooeedsd 

.ftcAh die frcpwty 'vriiieh had heea sold. r lo i : 

> tSometiiiiesy however, Mptg^f&rfscMM^^ or^^okol^k 

limik livii^ m die hands of a lajsum, derived their 

'^erigiA irom a different aouToe. Power is exiteeduagly 

agreeable- to the mind. Manyi peraons iriia.iieie 

raaaloos ^for die praqienij c£ the ehtorchi and Of 

churchmen, appropeiated portioiiBt0f;tbek:propert/, 

-vbdttovoted k for the express purpose of sttpp<>tting 

lile teoumbeflt; ofaeertaia church. or dia^U^ivhteh 

'fenwcpt ifistances wkb erected- by. theaisdivesiri^iit 

^4ikey reserved tlie right of pMseabitioii ?to'tfar beae*^ 

^iee In shorty ^faat has now been ibnefi|t/ stated, 

(lakins t6 inclttcbs jA the cases^iriikh^iram^iiKHninnQd 

tetiie iii8t<n«p of theiefai«oh^/reBpeetiB^/thp<»ngiQ^ 

I fitcbaage^' Mdicdiiert«iencaL or lafaqakA ilfimaed ifift^ 

^IJIfamUf a<parfrictf' dsat caosplscc^ batigiitgular t&hac^ 

^^Ae«h«teh of <BMMni^>aid iaiifivinsa4pedf]^oraiMid<|^ 

tittt alatut^and ecdesiastinil faaiiiof«d|l aotdcan 'pA>p 

-^Mettat* siartesj w^ f»<fae.>esteeinea aunecessaijinijappenp* 

otikfe^ix^^Ate^^^nrfeim^ chiiidbdnt 

' Hie singular dix:umstancea?whsch attfiaded dhfyab* 

UMtiidlBhiiioatd^^ 

I >oesaJfi^ iaindertd-ltsadctodasticat k s rtai y fi tga assasw 
' 'iolf^iiM: fegalttr aspedt wMck tfaeidetafl above ginoi 
SHMesMtd Mf^il«.> ^Nl^withdbai, zaealous- ai' 4^1te« 
. AMheilt^i^^j iif^asieltbig lehe nghis 

^ekhev had tMI the 4liclinatioiii ibr were 4^REuuobto 

die 'pA'IMirof d^prtviog iucb la^onen oft the 

j^MIJk^^oip^ benefices vwUohl»* 

f^tBoxm^'mcmtt firmn dm^^m diAe» wid^vhifd^ b;^iiMae^ 
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JbdeidjlsQoiinsrks^ tbeBcantifyinaiui ad: igaeaiii^ 
fwiimhdfar .^Mtestaat imiiiitaB»ittiia£:iiei&arjthe^^ 

-fdiwid^ >inr iwi to !»' nptioiis in^ liie .dfictiniDdf • 
ftttofen^ ' ^^%e efatef i eiromnBtimdd iitKm .if faicU ^tnilB 
^^ta Salil^ «aii8iitedl^in a8C8iiMauig^:ihatdie.'«rhQ w^ 
jf i matu Mii ?iim^ quaiifibd pfliraod» b^fr^wMdiaKaaxittfr- 
iAefcM«o4'11*t htt^iraB a protqrtsut, imd had racMpad 

;?nifi%^(fiflrt allSHipty as &c as IhafmbeeaaUe tdbcbh 
*bMNMt',>'whitth mm uade to deprive ^^aatioiiiljofvthe 
jl^htHC^jj^resentation^ wasin I649u. jAjidiit ftlacoiif 

fi;>H tkt^ftte/teiiidB ivsthin eveiy 

fapoiitkea^ under die ccxKitiaa of sellitag the ««ile 
(j|oitfDe»iMntal:s lafc hx yearaf pindiiae;*^ ^ ^iarplMb 

-fOah^imrilioH, inifpmiBwd»i did tiirtr igome^iopwacd>t zhqd 
(»d£deaMu]ffiiaeiiU^ «iui nmim unwiUkigt .to ^inetirr^e 

-^ftf VO M l <li »t ^j^cftaufad tikifttalioiv fthat albfMifc^ 4iili- 
•iiai[|fad^siFJ««vii]jFv thdir)|ieoultlirkpiivi|cgMt' MdtMii- 




•9n Cjpdd>tfadi w t tMal io tt iof ai»?eribd fittuHjfeUtilfifft 
ngveafttevdhrtionr teemjeftetod- ib«di in:clinrcb'2Mid 
>tlB|e^ and imioiigt'tiUricw '4>fttw^ vtce jesMieAitO 
"die jpossesrioii' of .tMf'^MfcNMr)«Mm#» d^^ 
. "^mtFmages. Tim ooatiiiiied W be tbe« law ^itoiiig 
the ivhole 0f ^at mebftdftoly aad disastroiitpeiilidy 
-Ifhich intervened between tlie lestoinitma. eMJL^Iiie 
tevdxitiorL It wu WiUiam'a potiojito cofwjIintOithe 
^ntmm^i and amoBg the first <aeti ^ bit^migibiiiwe 
- PliwIijUu iaa fiNm of dmreb gDMrwawb walkiMtor- 
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i6d; than which no measure could have been mor6 

i^rieeiible to the feelings of the country at large'; and 

ift^¥q^ of presentation was taken from patrons. It 

was ordained, ^ That in case of the vacancy of aiiy 

^AttiS^iihu* church, the heritors of the said parish 'be- 

ftl/g protestants, and the elders, are to name and pro- 

jpdte' the person to the whole congregation, to be'ei- 

ifiieir iapproVeh or disapproven by them ; and if the^ 

il^pprove, that the disapprovers give in their rea- 

ipdibi^ to tile effect the afl^ir may be cognised up- 

^ki^l^y the presbytery of the bounds, at whose judg- 

Idlje^t the balling and entry of a particular mitaistei^Ii 

\iA M concluded. And if application be not madb b^ 

=^^i^ bld^r^hip and heritors of the parish, for the diU 

A\ail (bhdibe df a minister; within six months sftetlSi^ 

•vi<!feiicyitK6n the presbytery may proceed to ^Hf 

-vide the 3aid jparish, takqudm Jure dewtUtB. ' 'V^i 

(liflltig of mfhiist^rs to royal btirghs, where thete \k nq 

'2ilfitffeaf%f (country) parish, to be by the magistrate 

ibWn^ouncil, and kirk-session of tiie burgh, as i;!^ 

ta&e before I66O. But where a consideral)te 

of the parish is in landward^ the call sh^ b€$by 

lfe%bi^strates, town-council, kirk-session, aifd hei!& 
^iSlk of the landward parish. In recompence of Ihe 
•flkiit ' right of presentation^ it is ordaiiled, Thitt tihe 
B^Htofs and life-renters of each parish, and the town-' 
6btinCil for the burgh, pay to the said patrons, thie 
ftliibl'of €00 merks, (L.dS, 6s. Sd.) proportioned ac^ 
todiqg to the valued rent ; two-thirds by the heri« 
ti^'Und a third by the life-renters, reducing the pa- 
^^h*s proportion as an heritor; and that, uponthtf 
-ptttit>ii's granting a renunciation of the said right of 
jiM^ailidn, in favour of the heritors, town-coundl 
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^(f/^i'^ JbW]SN^ ^^ kirk-session^ And with respi^ttf^ 
[^^^Iahe9,]irhere is pafxon, he ^hall be^^Uy 

f^ni}d»l of his light of presentation, upon fayvu^ 
p/^^thj9 said 600 merks to the clerk of treasuiy.^- ^v^^ 
^I^^jEvi^a this indulgence on the part of goyernoi^ 
jg^' ^^eg^dedt if not despised, and hardly any ^^f 
J^i^flgfi was taken of it; and consequently, tb^jg^ 
.^^'^llpwed to proceed in their accustpme4;Ch^ 
^^ ^J>i^s^sions, however, between the p^tronii^ tj^ 
l)^()gtK8| and the body of the people, occasioqally ,^ 
qty^d^a^ at last, in the year I7II, the act ofJjS^ 
^as^repe^ec), and ^4t was declared lawful foj pa||i;qn8 
^^q.bs^y^ not subscribed a formal reni^^ciatipi^^f 
^i^.jrj^b^, to present a qualified xninii^terp ;Whpin ^ 
Jiff^l^i ; ?H obliged tp receive and admits in ,^p 
fanner as thq§^ presented befQrett^emAl^g;)^^ 
ad^(?i|ghttoA^^ ' ;/ ^,rj,^ 

•'^hm.^yfaa passed by Qujqen. Anne's Tory ,nm 

9jji^ %B cq^ntiy- What the i4timate,d€)3igps;Qi^^^ 
jj^fipi^qjyiba^ijipnL were,, is stiU a problem in ^ritisb "^^ 
tfffyfij fB^^mpst probablj wiU ever remain sq. ^ ^ 
fji^^ir^^ jyat^tion of this statute^ however, wais to. _ ^ 
QV^(.the^, great landed proprietors to suf^oft jt|^ 
rofiiffaf^xpfi of government, and to extend the infiue^cg^ 
^f)3M crowut The mass of the people not onlj'^ 
i^d the execution of this law, but representatiq^^ 
Wfsrq made against it by the Qeneral Assemb.ly v fvffffi 
ifhich it cannot be doubted, that it had passed througjh 
parliament, without the concurrence or even the kno^ffif 
l^idge of the church. The Commission (or standlllig 

fpmmittee) of Assembly in 17II9 remonstrated i^^qioait 
Hy^.Apd tbe Assembly approved of their ,coii;i^^ 





swdkly. of 1715 approved of *< i| m^nKwuyi Mtingi 
fyg&i fuUy the Cbureb't grievwces, from v^ttmim 
&Q« a&d ,«i]g<»nQd ihe Qwommon to vserjUl 4iiA- 
OMMmt to obtain i«cbrag8» and to seqd tbie «umi-.^>,'y}9 
sMnetwyof «tajt^ to b» laid before his IjiIftt^^lFf^iq r.> 
;>|f 0: jiiedfQ$9» boweye^r^: was «bt»ii)ed» pairtl};.49r(Cii^- 
itiq^OQOeef;^ tbeo disturb.«d, MaftO ^ l^. «t9IMtM^? 
li^, jNWfiipaliy. fii<9iB. Smi p«flrw9; jcbiDi^sj^g Kkljafotifrt 
exercise their ri^ts, in conse^piieifi^^.^fl.;^ f^p|E)|iji^ 

tMor tb^! bad: to ^loountef > ttw^ ;^9< e^^Miiifi^^ 
Cflpiib a^d Ibe commotiKw wbii^ «<{b9lt iipi iliiiAsAiW 
tiplapt : ^etllemeat. produced in/tb^ : camtj^k ^^i9^ 

<«KaetoCwoQd«r» that lit did. qot^ Pf94«ca^ 
tiffbajBeea tbnoi acttta^jr took plifi<^{;,;BoitbttbtK^|B|gii/ 

minki^'K&c^ hfiit»Bktjt»fmmemm e«i»ft!ifie44isu 

^i 4tatutew Th& pnipemmiam i <^, >tfe»^. i^viASftt 
VHVa ajitcgether. ia &)if»a,o( ib« «|Hiu<w*; <tbAl?tilmrx 
M:e(ii ttodiapated ii^iliifet^K>ii wtbe palyep'^ BiWHt^ 
DRtiQii.} and had either tbeicbureb judipatiw^ or Iba 
patrons vigorously .acted* SI they irere. mthfnhs^Mi) 
dAllnyhewt-Hbey would bave:«D9a(ed AiXMiihjgm^ 
^^daUe rdieUioa tbim iba^; wbicb. waii:ioft4e<ii^t)^ 
moiir 4}f the house of Stwurti .: r v .; nr-oo 

.ittrhoie: who are acquainted with the Hittoiy JofitiMI 
GbUBcb of ScotUod need not be inforoied tbat tb§ 
Gviset which chiefly occupied the attention. ,oC:t||ff 
Smmhly previous to 17^1» xespected p^bodtixy sttf 

doctrine. This was the case in regard to what wafi 
^fXjed. ** The Marrouf*. Gontrovony-~the various pfOf 
(tenet carried on against Professor Sisason'H^uHNi 
tfgfmtk Mr. J<An Glaat-and even those which rfinalr 
^rltmed. m tbe fiHindatioQ ^ abod^ of S^^^der^i&qiMi 
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the' EstaflbliBhed Church, Orthodoxy Hf dpUik» was 
then mach mwe regarded than it has been of kite 
yearsi and such was the state of public <^inion, that 
the most rigid adherence to certain modes of phrase- 
ciogy was required. The introduction of any forma 
of phraseology which were different fitmi what was 
in general use or had received the sanction of the 
standards of the Churchy was reckoned a capital vf^ 
fence, as waa shown in the prosecutions of Campbdl^ 
WtfftiBrty and Leechman. 

The case, however, which first called forth Dr. 
Robertson's powers as an orator in the Genend A»- 
aeidUy had no reference whatever to orthodoxy^ oiT 
sentiment It r^arded discipline alcme, and thos^ 
wllo were the suflferars, were men of the most ud^ 
Uemished characters, most exemplary behaviour, and 
mtteh'lielovedby their parishioners. They could not 
rceoolcile themsidves to tiie law of patronage^ coa^ 
stdaring it as inconsdstent witii that Christian liberty 
wllich diey believed to be the unalienable inherituice 
of every disciple of the Lord Jesus. 

'The Erskilies and their followers were equally 
hostile to the forcing of a minister upon a parish 
contrary to the will of the people, and this was one 
ground of their dissent, but the sde cause of the d^ 
position of the Rev. Thomas Gillespie was his refus- 
ing to obey the commands of the Assembly to or- 
dain Mr. Andrew Richardson, minister of Inverkdtb* 
ing. 

It must not be for a moment supposed that the 
question of patronage had never been discussed, nor 
had ever been brought under die review of the churdi 
ooorts. TfaerehadexiatedforaverycoBaidcnUetinB 
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a party in the church who perfectly approved both of 
the spirit and the letter of the law, but from unfiu 
vaurdble drcumstances, and want of confidence, they 
never durst come boldly forward in its defence* like 
«H' p(^ular assemblies, the supreme ecclesiastical 
<MNirt consisted of two parties, the one disposed to 
approve of the measures of government, and the 
other who avowed themselves to be the defenders of 
the rights of the people. At this time they appear 
to have been nearly equal in r^ard to numbers, and 
the case of Mr. Richardson afforded a fsivourable op- 
p^tunity for a trial of strength. 

This gentleman had received a presentation to the 
living of Inverkeithing in due form from the patnm. 
lie was r^ularly qualified to accept of it, and did so. 
His: moral character was good, no objections were 
lodged against his doctrine, but the parish disliked 
Idm as a preacher. The cause had been keenly agi- 
tated in die inferior courts and came before the as- 
sembly in the form of appeal. It was on this occa- 
sion that Dr. Robertson first offered himself to t&e 
notice of that venerable house, and boldly avoWed 
opinions which, though secretly cherished by some 
of bis brethren, they felt considerable hesitation in 
publicly defending. The case, to all appearance^ 
•was as desperate a one as ever came before a Gene- 
ral Assembly. The people of Inverkeithing had fix- 
ed, their affections upon another gentleman, and had 
petitioned the patron to indulge them in their wiflibes^ 
but he refused to gratify them, and persisted in as- 
aerting his right 

' It may be necessary for the information of some 
:to: mention, that before any. :one can be induct^ to 
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a p|^l)^.tb^, Church of Scotland, besides th^*pre^ 
s&a^^op^Xwm .tb^ patron, he must also receive 0c^* 
iQ|pjl irp(9 at'ip^jprity; at least from somi^ mejuli^eiiif; 
of^jt|i^/Q9nE^?egai;ioa.^ Therefore^ . what is tecbQi<»U)t . 
t^ffa^d^\}^ ^^^oderatiQu qfaQoU^ m all cases^ pj^eceicjMo 
orfjljifis^n. I . This consists of the heritors sQbsofihifi|^:: 
a^pi^ippntaining their acquiescence and approba^'/ 
ti^p^ the. person . called to be their : miBisten . : - JPenrf \ 
ofjjfpn^, had come forward and given their sanction r; 
to^J^^rfi^JU^Ijk^dson, the opposition to his^^settl^m^aftf: 
beihg almost universal.^ It was upon this grou9ii.| 
th^jJ^^^QiUespie and his adherents stated theicob- 
jefj|jf)^g^^^ and it is but candid to ^-i^ 

lo^2 ^i{'\^.,c^xnQ^ the air of plausibility along wittf } 
it^j^<3^1vy}<^ jthe concurrence of a parish to apreni jf 
seg^;^^|«rh^, by the law of the land, he can be forc64<;> 
ug9{^t)if^?; ,So strong^ did this strike some menii* * 
be.^.o|*^sse^ly, that so late as the year 1783, it wa^ : 
mofi^QS,! mistaj^e. not) that the ceremony of tba / 
nu^f^Qfion ^a call should be dispensed with, but it 
wif^^4^c|ared ^'that the moderation of a call in tho 
se^j^e^t^ of fninisters, is agreeable to the immemoiJk: 
al juidx^Hl^.tutional practice of the church, and ought 
to b^, continued.^' The terms of this decision eW^ 
dent^ aiipw that the . question of the consistency of 
moderating a call with the law of patronage was stu- 
diously avoided. 

The view which Dr. Robertson took of patrooage 
was clearly sanctioned by the statute, and founding 
his reasoning upon the acknowledged principle of 
the neqessity of obedience to the law, it was imposp 
sible to set aside his arguments upon the gener^ 
question. In the course of his speech he is also re* 

VOL. III. £ 
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presented as having comnlented with singular clear- 
ness and force upon the danger of permitting popa- 
lar elections, or of granting that the voice of the peo- 
ple in the election of a minister should be regarded. 
Hiis certainly was a very powerful auxiliary illustra- 
tion, which in his hands would lose nothing. The one 
half of the members of the Presbytery of Dunferm- 
line had refused to be present, or to assist at Mr. 
Richardson's ordination. And this they had done 
in direct violation of the injunctions of the Assem*- 
bly. When this came in course before the CommiS'^ 
Mm, the state of church politics was such, and the 
opinions of the members respecting the modt proper 
fltiode of procedure, that no censure was passed upon 
the refractory ministers. Dr. Robertson considered 
this as preposterous lenity, and accordingly ent»ed 
Us protest to the General Assembly, in which he 
was joined by a few of his friends * The paper ia 
to be found at full length in the Scots Magazine for 
that year. It was chiefly drawn up by Dr. Robert^^ 
son, and contains a most distinct account of the prim 
ciples upon which he himself acted at the time, and 
exhibits an outline of that system of ecclesiasticaL 
politics which has been successfully followed by the 
inajority in the General Assembly. 

in estimating Dr. Robertson's ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, I am not conscious to myself of any undne pra^ 

* These were Mr. John Home^ author of Douglas^ Dr. John Jaidme» 
minister of the Tron Churchy and son-in-law to Provost Dmmmond, 
Br. Hugh Blair, Mr. Matthew Reid, Mr. Peter Simson, Mr. Abraham 
Hume, ministers. The Master of Ross, George Drummond, Loid 
FroYost of Edinburgh, Messrs. Alexander M^illan, Andrew Pringle, 
(Lord Alemoor,) Joseph Williamson, Robert Pringle, William Hala«- 
w^^ and Dr. Whytt, nilmg elders. 
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possession either upon one side or the other. But to 
a CQnsiderate inquirer into the history of the Church 
of Scotland during the course of the last century» it 
cannot fail to have occurred that the difficulties, in 
regard to patronage, were, upon which side soever' 
you beheld it, of a very equivocal nature. The law 
of the land, good subjects will readily acknowledge, 
must be regarded and ought to be respected. Yet 
the case which came before the Assembly, required 
all the address and eloquence of which Dr. Robert^ 
son was so great a master, to make his statement pa^ 
latable to the audience to which he appealed. 

Miracles are not now to be expected, seeing that 
the evidence in confirmation of the Christian scrips 
tares are finally closed. We are too apt to wonder at 
the extraordinary success which some few eminent 
individuals may have obtained, but it may be regard- 
ed as what has always corresponded with the com- 
mon course of human afiairs, that no individual, by 
his own unassisted powers, ever accomplished any 
great revolution. The active cooperation of others 
is also requisite, if success is to be insured. In the 
present instance of that of patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, it cannot be denied, that the imperceptible 
but continued progress of the sentiments upon which 
all administrations acted from 1711 till his appear- 
ance in the Assembly, tended to the crisis in which 
he made so conspicuous a figure. 

Though the inclinations of the people of Scot- 
land were hostile to the law of patronage, and em- 
|dqyed every mean in their power to resist it, yet 
the practical meaning of the statute had been gain- 
ing ground, and, with a few exceptions^ the wishes of 
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the landed gentry the patrons of the different parishes, 
and the influence of the Crown, ran in that channel. 
Dr. Robertson felt great encouragiement in conse- 
quence of being assured of the assistance of his 
early friends, who had both the inclination and the 
talents to second his efforts. His early friends were 
no inconsiderable men. Their union with him had 
been cemented by intimacy, and a great knowledge 
of the sentiments of each other prevailed. — Tho^e 
of the clergy who declared themselves in favour 
of his view of the subject in dispute, were of his 
own standing, and, as far as I have been able to 
ti^ce theif history, pei'sonally attached to him, per- 
Tcfctly aware, from his talents as a man bf busmessM^ 
as a public speaker, that when he once comniiiited 
himself before the General Assembly, he wouldbbth 
acquit himself with credit, not injure their chiaracter 
as clergymen, and promote the general object whibh 
they all wished to establish as the law of the church* 
One cannot help expressing some degree of won- 
der that he, who had not completed his thirtieth year, 
should have thus boldly adventured to stem the ge- 
neral current, and to become the founder of a new 
dynasty. His success afterwards, though it certain- 
ly illustrates the skill with which his plans .were 
formed, and the ability he discovered in their exe- 
cution, only affords an imperfect idea of the superi- 
ority of the powers of that man who, starting as it 
were, from obscurity, made an indelible impression 
upon the most liberal, the most learned, the tnost 
respectable, and the most numerous Assembly 
which is to be found in the Scottish nation. The 
principle that guided him through life was pru- 
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dence. In this instance he did not calculate without 
his hostt and coming prepared as he was, it was al« 
most impossible not to insure success. 

I have no reason to presume that, at the early 
stage of the process respecting the settlement of In- 
verkeithing, the ministry were informed or consult- 
ed, but correct information was in those days always 
transmitted to the seat of government of whatever 
was transacted in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. — His private admirers were nu- 
merous, and they no doubt had spread his fame, but 
from the very first appearance which he made, some 
of the best judges, who were his hearers, marked 
him out as the person who was most likely to be- 
come the leader of that party in the church, whose 
cause he espoused. 

When it had been determined by the Assembly 
that one of the six ministers who were disobedient 
should be deposed, it carried by a great majority, 
that this censure should be inflicted upon Mr. Tho- 
mas Gillespie.* This gentleman appears to have 

* These six ministers were Messrs. Thomas Gillespie at Carnock^ 
Roltert Stark at Torrybum^ David Hunter at Saline, Alexander Dating 
pf^J]1fifah^ 'Thomas Femie at Dunfermline, and John Spenoe at Or^ 
welL 

The history of Mr. Gillespie is rather singular. He was bom in the 
TieiBity of £dinbargh. His parents were strict presbyterians, and it is 
piohaUe were attached to the principles of the Secession Church, because 
Mr.G. after having studied the regular time at the University of Edin- 
Imrgh, instead of entering the Divinity Hall there, repaired to Perth 
md studied under Mr. Wilson, who, by the authority of the Associate 
Presbytery, held that chair. How long he continued with the Secession 
it not known. It is certain that for some time he prosecuted his studies 
with a view to become a minister in that connection. By the advice 
of his friends, as is said, he resolved to go to England, and accordingly 
set out £or Northampton, where the odebrated Dr. Doddridge kept an 
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been much more zealous than any of his brethrel^, 
hut even those who were most violent in their oppo- 
sition to him, declared their conviction of Mr. Gil- 
lespie's integrity, and their belief that in his conduct 
he was actuated by the purest motives. His beha^ 
viour during the course of the process was becoming 
and most respectful to the Assembly, and ^excited 
very general sympathy. He was at this time one of 
the most popular preachers in the church, and was 
almost adored by his parish. They, thereforet ui^ 
animously subscribed a petition to the Assembly, 
begging that they would repone Mr. Gillespie. So 
popular was his character that the patron, with the 
concurrence of the presbytery, did not present a 
successor, being persuaded that the prayer of the peti- 
tion would be granted. Tt was laid before the A&- 
Mmbly in May 1753. The following very curious 
document contains a more distinct account of that 
transaction than as yet has been given to the public 
It is a letter from the late Dr. John Erskine, to his 
valued friend the late William Hogg, £sq.^ then out 
of town. 

academy for the education of students who had devoted themselTei to 
ibe ministry. He became one of the Doctor's pupUa. Haiiiig gone 
through the regukr course of instruction^ he received a certificate of his 
qualifications^ and speedily got a call to a church. He did not remain 
long in England, but returned to Scotland^ and joined the EstahUah*- 
ment. The ecclesiastic rulers viewed with a suspidout eye every one 
who had obtained an English licence^ and wished to put a atop to the 
practice. I have no doubt that among other reasons^ this was the chief 
cause of selecting Mr. G. and deposing him rather than any of the other 
five. 

* This letter was communicated to me by John Waugh> Eaq. Mr. 
^^gg's grandson. It is printed entire^ and contains a most atriking il- 
lustration of the unaffected piety of its excellent author. It may* be 
necessary to mention that Mr. Hogg and Mr. GiUespla had been early 
friends. 
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«f DeAB Sib, — ^With a heart full of sonow, at Mr» 
Thomas's desire I write you. If ever there was a 
tinie that the Lord was calling us to weeping and 
mouming and &stin^ surely it is now. An asseov- 
fafy has been brought up here, consisting of membefSb 
a great majority of whom is disposed as we could 
widk But though we have numbers and strength, 
the anger of the Lord has divided us, and union of 
oomicils has been wofully awanting. Yesterday it 
was intended to bring in first the general overtures 
fiir preventing future severities. But unhappily it 
was agreed at a thin meeting of the committee of 
overtures, that the General Assembly should b^gin 
widi the petition from Camock parish for reponing 
Mr. Gillespie. The affiur being brought into the 
Gteneral Assembly yesterday forenoon, Mr. Adan^ 
who opened the cause, endeavoured to prove that 
the proceedings at last General Assembly were arln- 
trary, ill^al, and informal, and that as our supreme 
court was limited in their power by laws and forms^ 
when they broke through these, they assumed a 
power which did not belong to them. Mr. Scot 
of Dumfries argued in much the same way, and 
both seemed to point at this conclusion, that Mr. 
Gillespie's affair should not be taken in on the foot 
of the petitions, but rather that we should begin 
with considering the nature of our constitution, and 
in consequence of this declare the proceedings of 
last General Assembly void and null. Several cried 
out that Mr. Adam and Mr. Scot were wandering 
from the point in debate, and thus stopt both from 
coming to a point, and proposing an overture. The 
bulkt however, of the moderate side thought this 
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sdieme dangerous, as General Assembly 175^ have 
ta good a right to annul our proceedings, as we have 
tx> annul these of last General Assembly. At last the 
vote was put, Repone Mr. Gillespie or Not^ and it car* 
lied Not by a majority of three. Mr. Adam and Mr. 
Scot scrupling this state of the vote, for the reason 
mentioned above, voted Go on^ and were iniitated by 
two or three honest ministers and elders. Some few 
others who at bottom wished Mr. Gillespie reponed, 
snd would have voted it on the slightest appUcation, 
or even on a signed declaration of his willingness to 
return to the Church of Scotland, and parish of Car- 
nock, voted Not^ because there was no application. 
Mr. Boswell of Affleck went out a little before the 
votes, not thinking it so near, and Mr. Hutchison*^ 
Innedite was obUged to leave the Assembly HMidS 
with indisposition. These are melancholy tdkens 
Aat God is hiding his face from us. Jealousies have 
arisen among those united in the same end, which 
Pm afraid will not easily be removed. Our only re- 
lief is to look to him who made the seven stars and 
Orion, and can turn the shadow of death to a joyfyl 
morning. God will arise and have mercy on Zion^ 
though the set time to favour her may not be yet 
come. Many have hopes that after all we will carfy 
the general overtures. But as good Archbishop) 
Leighton said, < I ,think our wisdom is to cease from 
man, and look for no help till we look more upward, 
and dispute and discourse less, and fast and pray 
more, and so draw down our relief from the God of 
order and peace, who made the heavens and earth/ 
** I*m sorry 1 must leave the town before your re- 
turn. Begging a remembrance in your prayers for 
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myself, my family, and congregation, and the pooir 
divided comer where providence has cast my lot» I 
remain, dear Sir, your afiectionate and hmnble ser- 
vant, 

Jo. Erseinb. 
BUt May 1763.'' 

This letter is the more singular that it was written 
by the grandson of the patron of the church of Cart 
nock. Were any proof necessary, it contains suffi- 
cient evidence that those who favoured Mr. Gilles- 
pie were in general not men of business. The popu« 
lar party in the church were not then, and have nev^r 
been since, so closely united together as the moderate 
party. This ought not to be ascribed to any di£^iv 
oice in the views which they each took of the docr 
trine or discipline of the church, but to the CfiiHtoi 
defect of the want of a leader. . ( r . ,j 

To explain this, it is necessary to observe that, he 
who aspires to be a leader in the General Assemblji^, 
must have it in his power to be returned a member 
every year. Now, generally speaking, he is deprived of 
this unless he be a member of some university, that 
is^ either be a Principal or Professor in one of those 
seminaries, independently of his being one of the 
clergy, and holding a living in the established church. 
The history of the proceedings of the supreme eccl^ 
siastical court affords a strong confirmation of this 
remark. From the year l6iJ8 (when it first met) to 
1810 inclusive, there have been one hundred and 
thirty-one sessions, and during that period there have 
been no fewer than fif)y-two persons moderators of 
assembly, who were connected with the universities, 
seventeen of whom were Principals, and thirty-five 
Professors. 
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One cannot help being astonished how neaiijr 
equal the votes were, and upon how small a pivot the 
decision of this question moved. Neither Mr. Gil- 
lespie nor those who had advocated his cause, made 
any future effort to have him restored to the bosom 
of the church, or to the parish of Camock. His 
friends and admirers retired quietly from the contest, 
and built a ch^el for him in Dunfermline. Here 
he continued to preach till his death, which happ^w 
td in the year 1774» 

Meanwhile the question of patronage, instead of 
being set at rest was more keenly agitated than ever^ 
and a very numerous class of the population of Scot- 
land, who considered it as a grievance, were deter- 
mined to oppose it, and so violently was the oppositioii 
sometimes carried, that it was found necessary to 
employ a military force for the protection of the clei^ 
who were present at the ordination of a presentee, and 
this too in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh. 

The first remarkable instance, however, in which 
the Assembly interfered, happened in the year 17^^ 
Upon a vacancy taking place in Jedburgh, the pa- 
tronage of which is in the gifl of the Crown, the mi^ 
gistrates of the burgh, and the parish m general, p€h 
titioned to have the Rev. Thomas Boston,^ then at 
Oxnam, for their minister, but were refused. So 
keenly was this resented, that the magistrates, in** 
stead of giving their attendance at the parish churcl^ 
repaired in a body to hear Mr. Boston. They built 
a chapel for him in the town of Jedburgh, and he of 
course demitted his charge of the parish of Oxnam* 



* Son of the well-known author of the Fourfold State, of the same 
name> minister of £ttrick. 
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The measures of Dr. Robertson were again carried, 
and Mn Boston was deposed in terms nearly similar 
to what had been used in regard to Mr. Gillespie. 

Nothing of importance took place in the Assem^ 
bly for some years respecting the law of patronage. 
The popular preaching of Gillespie and Boston, how- 
ever, who had now become the founders of a party 
hostile to it, gained great accession of strength among 
the multitude, and at last in February I766 they 
were joined by the Rev. James Baine, minister of the 
High Church of Paisley, by far the most popular 
clergyman then in the west of Scotland. 

What tended greatly to increase the ferment which 
had arisen, was the knowledge that measures were 
in agitation to erect a chapel in Edinburgh, of which^ 
according to common report, Mr. Baine was to be 
the minister. The Assembly of I765 had appointed 
a committee to consider of an overture which had 
been made relative to the causes and growth of 
schism. The object which it had in view was the 
consideration of the law of patronage. It had ori* 
ginated with the popular clergy, and was generally 
considered as a preliminary step towards its total re* 
peal. The principal subjects contained in the report 
of the committee, and which were recommended to 
the deliberation of the Assembly, were, 1. To remit 
to presbyteries to inquire into the number of meet* 
ing-houses within their bounds. And, 2. To inquire 
respecting the abuse of the right of patronage, and 
to appoint a committee to correspond with presbyte- 
ries, and gentlemen of property, for remedying so 
great an evil. 

No debate which had ever come before the As* 
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sembly excited so general interest. Dr. Robertson, 
who was now the acknowledged leader of liiose in 
the church who opposed the overture, had a veiy 
difficult part to act The utmost zeal and activity 
had pervaded the whole church to get members seAt 
up to the Assembly who should favour the propOisfeti 
overture ; and they had succeeded beyond their own 
expectation. All their chief speakers had been elect- 
ed, and I have been assured upon good authority, 
were confident of a favourable issue. 
' Mr. Baine had given in his demission to the pres- 
bytery of Paisley as early as the 10th of February, 
but his co-presbyters, in tenderness to him, had de- 
eUned coming to any decision respecting it. The 
magistrates, who are the patrons, presented Mr. 
George Muir to what they affirmed ought to be con- 
ttdered as a vacancy, and upon repairing to thfe 
IKUial place of meeting, they found that no presby- 
tery had assembled ; they therefore protested to the 
i^od of Glasgow and Ayr. The presbytery appeal- 
ed from the sentence of the synod to the Asseiinffoly. 
Df« Robertson and his friends considered it of the 
olmostr roiportance that this cause should be discuss- 
ed on as early a day as possible, 'dnd''hkdTei8!V^*fo 
follow it up with a motion to depose Mr. 'Bkine. 
This was chiefly done with a view to feel the pulse 
of the Assembly, and to make trial of the strength 
of his party, preparatory to the discussion of the 
great point to which both sides of the church looked 
forward with such anxiety. After various discus- 
sions, which it is unnecessary to mention, Mr. Baine 
was deposed upon the 29th of May by a majority of 
107 to 56. It appears from the pamphlets publish- 
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ed on the occasion, that independently of other ar- 
guments^ Dr. Robertson laid great stress upon Mr. 
Baine being admitted a minister among the presAff^ 
tery t^Belirf^ (that is relief from patronage,) by Mr. 
Gillespie, who had been deposed by the General 
Assembly. 

Upon Friday the SOth, the Assembly-House was 
crowded at an early hour, in tlie full expectation of a 
very interesting debate. The Earl of Glasgow, the 
king's Commissioner, came to the court at 10 o'dock. 
The popular party had been successful in the choice 
of a moderator, eighty-three having voted for Miu 
John Hamilton of Glasgow, and seventy-height tfor 
principal J^urison of St^ Andrews* this cooii^^^M)|k^ 
gave them great courage, and the votei being ^Sp 
nearly equal, not only the public mind, but evfifli 
the parties themselves entertained doubts respectiog 
the conclusion of the contest. ,i 

The first speaker was the Rev. Mr. Cupples, wh* 
treated the subject ironically. What impression be 
made I have not learned, neither have I been ahk 
to ascertain the exact order in which those qM^ce 
who managed the debate. 

Principal TuUidelph of St. Andrews is represented 
to have made a most excellent speech against receir- 
ing the overture, but from the infirmities of old age 
he was not so distinctly heard as could have been 
wished. 

The late Lord Melville, though he had only been 
three years at the bar, had received from the crown, 
a few weeks before, the appointment of Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. Government had espoused 
the cause, and he entered with all the fire and ardour 
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ef yoadk into it, and delivered one of the most anb- 
mated orations against the overture that was ever 
spdken in that Court The Assemblj-House was not 
dben fitted up as it is now. The galleries of the 
church were crowded, and Mn Dundas, in the course 
of his speech, expressed his satisfaction that so many 
were present, and hoped that the decision of that day 
would show the multitude that the laws must bt 
obeyed, and that the sanction of the General Assem- 
bly would prove to them, that they need expect no 
assistance from that quarter; therefore their bel^t 
plan would be to acquiesce in the law c£ patronages 

The Solicitor was answered by the well known Colin 
Campbell, minister of Renfrew, whose fund of satu*e and 
aarcastic humour was inexhaustible. His appearance 
l^reatly pleased the Assembly, fot they immediately 
laid their account with receiving some amusemeitt, 
which would relieve them from the fatigue of a long 
aederunt, and the inconveniences of a very crowded 
liouse. This old gentleman spoke in the broad Scots 
^i^ct, which even then gave a peculiar oddness to 
lits manner. He was a man of great natural shrewd 
ness — and it was not his practice to spare atiyof his 
^ipponents, though he was notwithstanding a man of 
a singularly humane and benevolent disposition. It 
was upon this occasion that he said, in allusion to 
'the high tone which the Solicitor-General had assunob- 
ed, " That he would make a* bra tent preacher, and 
wished they had him.'' Many of his observations in 
the course of his speeches in the Assembly are stiU 
remembered by the few survivors who were his con- 

* That is^ excelleni* 
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temporaries. He had little or no pretensions to do** 
quence in the most extensive acceptation of that 
word. He nevertheless always made an impression 
on the house, and many of his opponents sat very 
uneasy under the lash of his satire. 

TTie Rev. Mr. Freebairn, minister of Dimbarton, 
and a co-presbyter with Mr. Campbell, made a con- 
spicuous figure upon this occasion. During the short 
time that he actively engaged in church politics, he 
was eiteemed the chief support of the popular party. 
Of a bdd and intrepid spirit, he feared no man. He 
avowed the principles upon which he acted, in the 
most public and undisguised manner, and whatever 
(pinion the moderate party might entertain of his 
principles, they had no doubts concerning the bo* 

nesty of his intentions, and the integrity of his cha- 
racter. 

Dr. Robertson's opinion of Mr. Freebairn's cha^ 
racter was shown upon a very interesting occasion. 
It discovered a very amiable trait in the temper of 
(he Principal, and for the honour of human nature 
deserves to be mentioned. Mr. Freebairn was cut 
off in the prime of life, and left a widow and family 
to bewail his loss. Being left in limited circum- 
stances, she was advised to repair to Edinburgh with 
her children, and by honourable industry endeavour 
to provide for herself and family. No sooner was 
Dr. Robertson informed of her situation than he took 
the earliest opportunity of waiting upon her, con- 
doled with her upon the loss she had sustained in 
being bereaved of so valuable a husband — ^proffered 
his services to assist her in any way siie could point 
out-*-and by his patronage and oumerous acquaint? 
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ance, was ultimately of the most essential benefit to 
her. One delights to dwell upon such rare instances 
of the exercise of the benevolent affections. Though 
he differed materially from her husband in the view 
he had taken of ecclesiastic affairs, yet he respected 
the man, and willingly paid an honourable tribute to 
the memory of a political antagonist. 

Mn Freebaim's eloquence was of a very superior 
kind. Professor D. Stewart, when speaking of him, 
characterises it, ^> as the powerful, though coarse in- 
vective of Freehaimj whose name would, in a difibr- 
ent age, have been transmitted to posterity with those 
of the rustic and intrepid Apostles who freed their 
country from the hierarchy of Rome." It was iXB- 
passioned in the extrema Its impetuosity hurried 
on his hearers like a torrent, without affording theid 
time to consider the subject calmly and deliberately* 
Few men have possessed talents which fitted them to 
lead a popular assembly equal to Mr. Freebaim. 

But the person who in many respects was the most 

formidable opponent Dr. Robertson ever had to en^ 

counter, was Andrew Crosbie, Esq. Vice Dttafof 

the Faculty of Advocates. This gentleman^ .^wiio 

had often distinguished himself in the Assembly hy 

his eloquence, made a most splendid figure in the 

discussion of the ^^ Schism overture.'' The subject 

itself was admirably adapted to the style of his eloif 

quence. He had espoused the popular side, of th^ 

question, and perhaps no public character in Sootr 

land of the last century possessed a greater fund of 

copious illustration. He was at the head of hi^.pio? 

fession at the bar. His genius, however^ was not 

limited to the explanation of the intricacies of the 

1 
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law*. A popular assembly was the theatre upcm 
which he was chiefly fitted to shine* There the ar-^ 
dour of his susceptible mind, accompanied with gremt 
fluency of expression and fervency of manner, ap- 
peared to advantage, and never failed to produce a 
powerful efiect upon his audience. The impression 
which had been made upon the Assembly by the 
supporters of the overture was strongly felt ; and aa 
the debate had been prolonged to an unusual lengthy 
it now seemed to be the proper season for Dr. R(>> 
bertson, as the leader of the moderate party, to de^ 
liver his sentiments, sum up the arguments on both 
aides, and conclude by a motion, by which the ques* 
tion would be speedily brought to an issue* 

Meanwhile an event happened in the Assembly<« 
House which affected in a surprising degree every 
one who was present, but particularly Dr. Robert* 
son. His intimate friend. Dr. John Jardine, one of 
the ministers of the Tron Church, having been pre« 
sent to hear the debates on the overture, (though 
not a member,) and to appearance in his ordinary 
state of health, dropt down at once, never spoke^ 
and was carried home dead. This, as might be ex-^ 
pected, greatly unhinged both parties. 

It is universally admitted that Dr. Robertson never 
acquitted himself to greater advantage as a public 
speaker than on this occasion. The Assembly, as 
has been mentioned, did not then possess the same 
excellent accommodation which they now possess for 
holding their meetings. In order, therefore, to have 
the full command of his audience, he procured a 
stool to stand on, and in the course of a long speech^ 
laid dawup with uncommon clearness and precision 

VOL. III. F 
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of language, what was the law of the land, and stated 
the propriety and necessity of rendering obedience 
to it He pointed out the intimate connection be- 
tween the law of patronage and the existence of a 
national church, and forcibly argued that the one 
could not be secure without the other. He vindicated 
the right which every British subject enjoyed to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience — to erect or ta 
attend whatsoever place of worship he might think 
piroper — and if he chose, to call any one to be hi» 
elergyman from any sect, after any form, or upon 
any conditions which the parties might agree on» 
But such latitude could not be tolerated in a national 
ehurch. He then answered with great animation .the 
arguments of his opponents, treated their objections 
with the greatest respect— expressed his conyiqtioii 
of the purity of their motive^ but concluded with 
moving that the overture should be rejected. It was 
agreed that the state of the vote should be^r <f ^p- 
prove or Xeject, and it carried £e;ect 99 to 85. - v . 
This majority must be admitted to have beenv^ry 
trifling, and affords a strong proof of the dedioate 
part which he had to act, and of the fortitudes awl 
address requisite to manage a party who. had' to en- 
counter such a formidable opposition. One cannot 
help also contrasting the warfare in which he was 
then engaged, with the calm and tranquil appearance 
which the General Assembly now presents,^ whctp 
(chiefly by means of his exertions) that party in the 
church, of which he may be considered as tbefoon- 
der, have become completely triumphant, and the 
popular clergy have given up even the shadow of op- 
position to patronage^ When a presentee is not aa* 
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ceptable to a parish, the only effect it produces is the. 
erection of a dissenting meeting-house, in connection 
with one of the three great bodies of presbyterian 
dissenters in Scotland, the burgher, the anti-burgher^ 
or the synod of relief j* and the cause seldom or ne- 
ver comes before the Assembly. 

The discussion on the Schism Overture^ establish* 
ed Dr. Robertson's character as a leader, more than 
any appearance he had ever made. All parties ad-, 
mitted the eloquence and admirable address which 
he discovered in the course of the debate. But 
those who acted with him, have spoken with enthu- 
siastic admiration of this speech, — ^have declared that 
he even excelled himself j and some of them have 
gone the length of affirming, that such a speech was 
never before delivered. From this time, he reigned 
without a rival, and was ever after considered as the 
undisputed leader of the moderate party. 

As the discussion respecting Patronage was what 
first brought Dr. Robertson into the notice of the 
public, and that which finally established his reputa-> 
tion as a political leader in the Assembly, — and as 
there is no full account, as far as I know, of the in- 
terest he took in this important question to be found, 
I have studied to be more particular in the narration 
of the facts, than I should otherwise have considered 
to be necessary. I also thought it preferable to pre* 
sent, at one view, a statement of the whole case, not 
regarding exactly the order of chronology in the 
life of Dr. Robertson. 

It was in the year 1751, as has been mentioned^ 

* There are at present in Scotland about 380 Meeting-houses of tHe 
Secession, and 86 ^ the ReHef. 
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that he made bis first appearance in the General As- 
sembly ; and for many years afterwards, the transac- 
tions of that venerable court engrossed a considera- 
ble degree of his attention. But he never permitted 
these, nor any other avocation, to interrupt the ar- 
dour of his application to improve himself in elegant 
learning. Among other means to promote a taste for 
literature in the Scottish metropolis, which had been 
ri^sorted to, various societies had, from time to time, 
been instituted for the cultivation, both of the art of 
Composition and improvement in public speaking. 
The most distinguished institution of this kind, was 
the Select Society^ which met for the first time, in 
the Advocates' Library, in May 1754. It had befen 
originally projected by Mr. Allan Ramsay the por- 
trait painter, only son of the author of the " Gen^ 
tie Shepherd." In a short time, the members be- 
came so numerous, as to include almost all tlie 
" literati*' about Edinburgh. 

Dr. Robertson was an early member of this so 
ciety, and took a very active part in- conducting its 
business. Here he had an opportunity of entering 
the lists in debate, with those who afterwards made 
a distinguished figure in life, some of them as authors^ 
and others as statesmen and public speakers in the 
great councils of the nation. We are informed by 
Dr. Carlyle, that the chief speakers '* were Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, Mr> Wedderburn, (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor,) Lord Alemore, Lord Kames, Mr. Walter 
Stewart, Lord Elibank, and Dr. Robertson.*' They 
were afterwards joined by the amiable Mr. David 
Wilkie, then minister of the parish of Ratho, and af- 
terwards professor of ecclesiastical history of St. Ai> 
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drews. All these gentlemen possessed uncommon 
talents for debate, and as long as they gave their at- 
tendance, we may rest assured that both the spirit 
and usefulness of the society were not relaxed. Mr. 
David Hume, Dr. Smith, Dr. Blair, Dr. Ferguson, 
and Mr. John Home, lent their assistance in a diffe- 
rent way, because from diffidence they never adven- 
tured to address the Society. 

No literary association in Scotland ever produced 
an equal number of works of the highest merit in dif- 
ferent walks of literature, as issued from the press, 
by the members of the Select Society. After the in- 
stitution had flourished for about a twelvemonth, the 
plan of a Review was projected to be published at 
Edinbtirgh, Two numbers only made their appear- 
ance, and were published in July and December 
1755. Upon the authority of the late Lord Craig, 
we are informed that ** the Review of Gordon's His- 
tory of Peter the Greats was written by Dr. Robert- 
son, as was likewise that of Ander^ofCs History ^ 
Croesus^ King ofL/ydia. Dr. Hugh Blair wrote the 
Review of the Fourth Vdume ofJDodshtfs CoUeeOan 
qf Poems. Dr. John Jardine was the Reviewer of 
Ebenexer Erskine's Sermons^ and Johnston^ s Sermon 
on Unityy &c. Adam Smith, besides the Review of 
Johnson* s Dictionary^ wrote the Letter to the Au- 
thors qf the Review^ recommending their giving an 
account of French Literature: and exhibiting an 
able specimen of such an account. Mr. James Rus- 
sell, surgeon, afterwards Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, wrote several 
articles ; probably the reviews of medical, anatomi- 
cal, and physical works. The preface to the Review^ 
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which contains the plan of the Journal, was written 
by Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, advocate, (after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Loughborough, and Earl of 
Eosslyn ;) and a few of the short articles, containiiig 
accounts of law-publications, are supposed to be like- 
wise of his writing.* 

The Edinburgh Review^ however, was not success- 
ful, notwithstanding the distinguished talents of the 
contributors. Dr. Jardine's Reviews of Erskine and 
Johnston's Sermons, gave great offence^ Perhj^ps 
they were too severe. They, however, excited such 
a sensation in the public mind, that the authors found 
it convenient to withdraw quietly from observation, 
and relinquish their plan. It is worthy of being re- 
marked, that the Reviews attributed to Dr. Roberto 
son were of historical works, and that to each author 
the Review of such productions was assigned, as seem- 
ed to coiTespond with the general course of his ^- 
dies. Besides the severity of some of thie articles, 
Other reasons may be mentioned, as causes ibr its 
want of success. Such publications were in a great 
measure unknown in Scotland. It was a nie w ispeeies 
of employment to the critics themselves, and the team- 
ing detail of arranging and jsditing a Review, was not 
likely to be long submitted to, by persons who had so 
many other objects which required their attention. 
The work itself is now become very scarce. Some 
of the papers, however, are inserted in the Scots M^^ 
gazine. 

It was in the course of the same yeai% 1755, that 
Dr. Robertson first publicly appeared as an author, 

* Lord Woodhousclee's Life of Kames ; Supplement, p. iS, 
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That excellent institution, tlie Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, has, since its 
fotm&tion, been always in the practice of having ^n 
^aoaual sermon preached in Edinburgh, immediately 
upon the rising of the General Assembly. The per- 
sons fixed upon to perform that duty, are usually se- 
lected from the most eminent clerg3rmen in the 
church of Scotland ; and it is always esteemed as re- 
flecting honour upon him who is appointed to the 
office. Dr. Robertson was at this time only a young 
man, but he had already distinguished himself both 
ID the church courts, and as ^n eloquent preacher,; 
and in the discharge of this task imposed upon him* 
he acquitted himself to the satisfaction ,of all, and 
added new laurels to his fame. 

The subject which he chose to discuss at thi^ tim^ 
was ^ the situation of the world at the time of Christ's 
appearance, and its connection with the success of his 
religion.'^ It is universally allowed by all competent 
judges, to be a masterly discourse, and affords a. proof 
of what he could have accomplished j^. a writer of 
sermons, had he been so inclined* It has gone 
through a considerable number of editions, and is 
well known on the Continent 

The Rev. John Home, minister of Athelstaneford, 
in East Lothian, published his celebrated tragedy of 
Douglas, in the year 17^7* The circumstance of 
his being a clergyman of the estabhshed church, and 
particularly the acknowledged fact, that several of 
his brethren were present at its performance, for the 
first time, in the Edinburgh theatre, produced a great 
sensation in Scotland. Even Mr. Home's friends 
were not prepared to answer all the objections which 
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were theo urged against theatrical exhibitions. This 
kiBd of amuseoient has now become much more com>- 
mon, and many persons who retain the same religious 
principles with those who formerly opposed the iae^f 
fMluess of indulging in such entertainments^ frequent 
the playhou^ 

Solemn dramas were quite common: at the time ^of 
the Reformation* But then they were almost always 
tnken from the Holy Scriptures, that is, the iocidents 
which were introduced, or what by critics is called 
ihj^J^bley was borrowed from divine revelation. . At 
the revival of learning, not only the Greek tragedians^ 
Imt even the comedies of Aiistophanes ware taught 
in, the schoob; so were the comedies of Terence, 
apd more rarely those of Plautus. It was a commpa 
pr^actice for the students to engage in the representa- 
tion of some of those plays, though it must be allQ^fr 
ed, that this seems rather to have proceeded from, the 
idea, that it would greatly contribute to their fami- 
liar acquaintance with the learned languages. 

\ As soon, however, as the performing of plays b^er 
cawe a separate profession, even being preseq^. to 
witness such exhibitions, was then esteemed to ibe 
not strictly consistent with the Christian chai:acter« 
It is in consequence of this, that in Eogland UQi bi- 
shop ever enters within the walls of a playhpuse^ 
The same order of clergy in Roman Catholic couar 
tries, are equally attentive to show a similar example. 
And at a very early period, players of every descrip- 
tion were refused the benefit of Christian burial in 
France, It cannot be denied, that this was efiected 
by means of the clergy ; but the misconduct of the 
players themselves, and the immoral tendejncy of 
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many of the pieces which were brought upon the 
st^, ^ftve to the prohibition the sanction of multi- 
tmte» who were uot in the priesthood. 

There is but one opinion respecting the merit of 
the tife^edy of Douglas. Since the time that it was 
first represented on the stage, it has maintained its 
stactidn,' atid still is what is called a stock play. The 
subj^t of this drama was happily chosen ; and to a 
Sctit^ft!n, perhaps none in the whole compass of 
Scottish history, could have been found to possess su- 
perior^ if equal charms. It was objected to it, how- 
ei^er, and with some reason it must be confessed, that 
it 'had a tendency to encourage suicide. But this 
was toot assigned as the chief reason of opposition. 
Stage^plays of every description were described as 
immoral ; and the pernicious consequences of clergy- 
men encouraging such profane amusements, were 
powerfully insisted on. 

' The most formidable opposition which it received 
from the press, was a small treatise, published by the 
celebrated- Dr. Witherspoon, in which he combated 
the morality of stage^plays, and entered very fully in- 
to the merits' ci the abstract question. To those who 
entertain the same sentiments with him, respecting 
the doctrines of Christianity, it has always appeared 
to be unanswerable. And if you grant his premises, 
so it is. More than one half of the clergy of the 
church of Scotland, perfectly agreed with Dr. Wi- 
therspoon j and the principal support which Mr. 
Home received, was from the lay elders of the 
church. No wonder, then, that the publication of 
" Douglas** produced such a ferment throughout the 
kingdom. The business was immediately brought 
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before the church courts, and carried on with great 
violence on both sides. As all ecclesiastical causes 
must, according to the constitution of the church of 
Scotland, originate with the presbytery where the 
moral character of a clergyman is concerned* Dr. 
Aobertson had every opportunity of defending his 
friend. They were both members of the presbytery 
of Haddington. After a great deal of discussion be- 
fore that court, it was carried to the synod, and from 
the synod to the General Assembly. Dr. Robertson, 
with his accustomed moderation, defended his friends; 
but he stood in a very different situation from them. 
He had promised to his father, never to enter the 
door of a playhouse ; and that promise, he added, 
** I have religiously kept ; and it is my intention, to 
keep it, till the day of my death/' 

This tragedy, however, was the cause of so great 
contention in the church, and animosity in private, 
that Mr. Home thought proper to resign his living, 
and consequently escaped the censure of the churoh. 
His brethren, however, who had been present at- the 
representation of the play, were not treated with'>8i- 
milar lenity. Six were rebuked before the presby- 
teries to which they belonged, and Mr. White of 
libberton was suspended for a short period, from the 
exercise of his ministerial functions.* It has been 
universally admitted, that the lenity with which they 

* There were seven clergymen present at the representation besid^ 
Mr. Home himself. These were John Steel of Stair ; Francis Sc6tt *(if 
fTeststruther ; George Cupples of Swinton ; William Home of PdWilrt, 
afterwards Mr. Home's father-in-law ; Thomas White of libheiipfv; 
Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk^ and Professor Ferguson^ who was an 
ordained clergyman^ having heeu^ as has been mentioned^ a chaplatti in 
the army, but at this time librarian of the Advocates' Libraiy. 
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were treated, was chiefly in consequence of the con*- 
ciliating) yet firm manner in which they were defend- 
ed by Dr. Robertson. If Mr. Home had not taken 
the step which he did^ J entertain little doubt, that if 
not deposed, some very severe censure would havt 
been inflicted upon him. . : 

I know very little of Mr. Home's early history. 
He was educated at the University of £dinburgb» 
and had formed an early intimacy with Dr. Robert^ 
son, which continued uninterrupted till the death o£ 
the latter. Like the Doctor, he entered himself as 
a volunteer in 1745 ; and they adopted precisely the 
same measures during that turbulent period. When 
far advanced in life, he published a History of the 
RebellioQ. He published several other plays, besides 
that of Douglas; but they were unsuccessful, ^d 
formed a striking contrast in this respect, to the uni- 
versal popularity of his first performance. This, in- 
duced some of his enemies to affirm, tliat its chi«f 
merit ought not to be ascribed to him ; but for ttiis 
there appears to be no foundation. They have nam^ 
hord Elibank, with whom he lived in habits of the 
most unreserved intimacy ; so much so, that he spent 
the greatest part of his time with his Lordship dull- 
ing the eleven years that he was minister at Athe)- 
staneford. He did not live in the manse, but occu- 
pied a small lodging during the short term of hia vir 
sits to the parish. After leaving the church, he en- 
tered into the Dutch service ; but how long he con- 
tinued, I know not He had evidently given up all 
thoughts of the ministry, or of conformity to the 
common customs of clergymen in this country ; for, 
when upon a visit to Scotland, during the sitting 
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of the General Assembly, he entered that vener- 
able court, in his regimentals, and bis sword by his 
side. 

. lu the month of April 176^9 he was appointad 
conservator of Scots privileges in the Netherlands^ 
by his Britannic Majesty, and received his conunis^ 
sion under the Great Seal of Scotland. He had been 
warmly recommended to this office, by the convea* 
tion of royal burghs. His general residence afteor 
this^ .was at Campvere. 

The interest which Dr. Robertson took in this bu» 
siness, and the distinguished figure which he iaiade> 
in the course of the various debates respecting it, 
added greatly to his reputation as a public speaker^ 
and also increased his influence among his friends ; < ^ 
that he saw speedy preferment in the. chufich within 
his reach^ JBut though a great deal of bis vtimiei must 
have been consumed in attention to the affiiiraof ^e 
church, it must not be imagined that he neglected 
other studies of far superior importance, and in the 
result of- which, the public were much more int&^ 
rested* . .'.■ <,r 

> Shortly af):er his settlement at GladsiBuir .he iax^ 
fMresented as having turned his attention to that W:* 
portant period of Scottish history which occupied lithp 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots. The era itself >ipa0 
certainly exceedingly interesting, as not only inyolvuog 
ft variety, of political transactions, but also the eiirU^ 
est dawnings of the Reformation in Scotland. >Thi» 
doutse of his own -reading respecting one of.theiiEUNit 
eventful periods of the history of his native 'Cduotry 
'early attracted his attention. Independently of *tihis 
I have been assured on the authority of the. late JKev. 
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Mr. Macanlaj of Queensferry, that Dr. Robertson's^ 
fatiier' hdd'been engaged for a considemble numb^ip^ 
of years in investigating the same subject. Though 
h^^^ip^rs never to have arranged any materials for 
publication, yet this very circumstance could not fett 
of exciting Dr. Robertson's curiosity to inquire mot0 
cafefillly than he had yet done, into that part 'of the 
History of Scotland which had occupied so mj4ch*<rf 
the attention of a father for whose memory he entof-* 
tained so sincere a regard. The events which t^ 
spect Mary's personal history alone are objects of 
comparatively little importance. How interestit)gf 
soever a chaiiacter she may have been, and ^how^cfii 
versified soever her lot was, these circuinstan^esoitii 
only be considered as of great importance as> therf 
stand related to the origin, progress, and aecompU^Hi 
ment of the glorious work of the Reformation of Relii 
gion in Scotland. The controversies in regard td 
her, will be found principally to bear upon this pointy 
and according as the authors who have ' writtido 
concerning her have adopted the principles of 'epMM 
eopacy or presbyterianism, in the same proportion 
have they, vindicated of blamed the unfortunate 
Qcieem Thus while her beauty and other accoiiH 
plishments might have been but secondary objects^if 
attention, and considered merely as fitting her for the 
high station she occupied, the connection which her 
history has with the Reformation has insensibly draws 
those who have engaged in the controversy, to the 
difcussion of particular facts regarding her life which 
would otherwise have excited little or no curiosity* 

Dr. Robertson-s correspondence with Lord Hailes 
i^BMrds the only data from which any accurate injfor- 
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motion can be obtained respecting his progress i» 
writing the History of Scotland. From this it ap- 
pears that in the year 1753 he had begun the com- 
position of his work, and that in 17^7 he had ad- 
vanced so far as Gowrie's conspiracy. The truth 
seems to be that the work had received his last cor- 
rections about the beginning of 1758, and that he 
had come to the resolution of pubUshing it in Lon- 
don* 

For this purpose he accordingly set out on a jour- 
ney to the capital, but previously to this he obtained 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity from the University 
of Edinburgh. His publisher was the celebrated Mr, 
Andrew Millar, then at the head of his profession, a 
Scotsman also, and whose father had been minister of 
Paisley, and was author of a church history. Mr. 
Strahan the printer, a native of Edinburgh, was con- 
junct proprietor with Mr. Millar. These two gen- 
tlemen, besides entering into a liberal engagement 
with him, introduced him to the most celebrated li- 
terary characters in London. Here, notwithstanding 
the coarseness of his pronunciation, which Walpole 
declared he hardly understood, his good sense ^iid 
the charms of his conversation speedily spread his 
fame throughout an extensive circle, composed of 
persons who were best qualified to estimate his merits* 
After having arranged what was necessary iti regafd 
to the publication he returned to Scotland. 

At last " the Historff^ was published upon the Ist 
of February 1759. The cause of this delay chiefly 
proceeded from the arrangement which had been madtg 
that each sheet as it was printed was transmitted to 
him by post fcwr cwrection. No work perhaps was ever 
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given to the public which was received with such un- 
bounded applause by men of all parties. The mode- 
ration, impartiality, judgment, and good writing 
which it exhibited struck every one who perused it ; 
and in less than a month he was informed by his 
bookseller that it would be necessary for him to set 
about preparing for a second edition. It has now 
been nearly seventy years before the public, and still 
maintains that reputation which it acquired at its first 
publication. It does not enter into our plan to at- 
tempt a critique of the work, or to discuss the nu- 
merous controverted points of history which it con- 
tains. It may be necessary however to observe, that 
the first work which appeared in 1759, and may be 
considered as an answer to Dr. Robertson, was wiit- 
ten by Mr. William Tytler, entitled " An Inquiry in- 
to the Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots.** 
This author had espoused very opposite sentiments 
respecting the conduct of the Queen from our his- 
t<man. His work is written with great acuteness, 
and throughout the whole controversy not a single 
expression escapes him which has the least tendency 
to excite irritation. He chiefly follows Goodal, whose 
•* Examination of Mary's Letters, &c." had been 
published in 17^4. 

Notwithstanding the critical examination to which 
this work was subjected it still kept its ground. The 
author declined making any formal reply, though he 
considered calmly and with attention any informa- 
tion that was communicated, from whatever quarter 
it came. The controversy respecting Mary had not 
been publicly agitated for a considerable time, when 
in the year 1789, the celebrated Dr. Gilbert Stuart 
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renewed it with all his characteristical violence, in 
*• The History of Scotland from the establishment 
oF the Reformation to the death of Queen Mary/' 

This unfortunate person was undoubtedly a man 
of talents. He was the son of Professor George 
Stuart, of whom some account has been already 
given,* and was born at Edinburgh in 1742. He 
distinguished himself at a very early period of life 
by his Dissertation on the British Constitution. This 
raised his fame so high that before he had completed 
his twenty-second year, the university of Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., an honour 
which they seldom bestow upon any one, but espe-' 
eially upon so young a man. 

According to his own account, which he took an 
early opportunity of publishing, his Majesty's govern- 
ment had promised to confer the professorship of the 
kw of nature and nations upon him, but in this he was 
disappointed, which he ascribed solely to the inter- 
ference of Principal Robertson. This excited in 
Stuart's mind the most rooted malice and rancor- 
ous hatred of Dr. Robertson. The whole bent of 
his studies, and alnK)st all the works he published 
after this disappointment, may be viewed as attacks 
upon the writings of Dr. Robertson. Though he 
had the preposterous vanity to speak contemptuously, 
of the Principal's understanding, yet the very cir- 
cumstance of the numerous and virulent attacks of 
which he was the author, afford the most certain 
proofs of the real respect which he entertained both 
of his talents and of his writings. 

The motives which actuated Dr. Robertson cannot 

♦ Vide voLii. p. SJa, ' •': 
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fail of receiving the approbation of every good man^ 
Dn Stuart's habits of licentiousness and dissipation 
had become so notorious in Edinburgh, that they 
were the subject of very general conversation. As 
the head of the University therefore, he esteemed it 
to be his duty to use his influence in preventing Dr* 
Stuart's succession to the chair. This was what gavi^ 
him so great offence, though he had no one to blamo 
but himself. ■, 

About four years after the appearance of Stuart's^ 
work» Mr«^ Whitaker entered the lists on the sama 
Side of the question, and if possible showed greateir 
keenness in defence of Mary's cause than Stuait^, 
The work certainly discovers coi^iderable acuteness 
of remark, but the violent party spirit with which it 
is wntten, together with the affectation of the sty.lj^» 
forms a striking contrast to that of Dr. Robertson*.?, 

The success which attended the publication fff^ 
" The History of Scotland" had a great effect upp9 
his future fortunes in life. In 17^9 he was appoint^ 
ed chaplain of Stirling Casde. In I76I one of hi?^ 
Majesty's chaplains in ordinary for Scotland. la, 
17G2» Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and 
in 1764, the King's historiographer for Scotland, an. 
office which was revived in his favour. 

The circumstances which accompanied his ap^ 
pointment to the principality were the following. 
Upon the death of Dr Goldie the patrons were anxir 

♦ In a letter to Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Robertson thus expresses himself:—* 
'* Yon will tee that I have got in Mr. Whitaker an adTeraary so bigotted 
and xealoiis, that though 1 have denied no article of faith» and am at leaat 
at orthodox as himself^ yet he rails against me with all the asperityof 
theological hatred. I shall adhere to my fixed maxim of making no reply •** 
— Gibbon*t MisceL Works, voL ii.p.417. 
VOL. III. G 
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ous to provide a successor who should be fully qua- 
lified to discharge the duties of Principal of the. Uni* 
versity. There was but one opinion as to the person 
to whom it ought to be offered* Dr. Robertson's 
character and talents were not only known to his 
friends, but his fame had already spread throughput 
the British empire, by the publication of the History 
erf* Scotland. He was accordingly elected upon the 
10th of March I762. 

In the absence of tlie Lord Provost, ^^ BaUie James 
Stuart reported that upon Monday evening he caused 
summon a committee of the whole council, and in* 
formed them that it would be proper to proceed on 
Wednesday to thej choice of a fit person to supply 
the vacancy in the University by the death of the 
late Principal Goldie. That after talking over the 
matter, the whole members present unanimously 
agreed that Dr. William Robertson was a most pro- 
per person to supply that important office ; and the 
magistrates agreed to take tjie avisamentum of the 
reverend ministers upon Tuesday. Accordingly they 
having met with the magistrates, and Bailie Stuart 
having informed them that the council was to pro- 
ceed at their next meeting to make choice of the 
Rev. Dr. Robertson to be Principal of the University, 
and desired to know if they had any relevant ol^jec- 
tion, when the reverend ministers declared that they 
had none, and that they thought Dr. Robertson fully 
qualified for discharging the duties of that important 
trust*' 

<< Thereafter the magistrates and council, &c« coo- 
sidering that the office of Principal of this city's Uni- 
versity is vacant, and at their disposal by and through 
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the decease of the Rev. John Goldie, late principal 
thereof^ and that it is necessary and expedient the 
same be supplied with a fit person — ^and being well 
satisfied with the fitness, abiUties, and qualifications 
of the Rev. Dr. W. R., one of the ministers of this 
city, to supply and discharge the aforesaid o£&ce, and 
of his loyalty and afiection to his Majesty's person and 
government, Therefore did, and hereby do, with and 
under the condition, provision and reservation after 
mentioned, elect and choose the said Dr. W. R. into 
the office of Principal of the said university, giving 
and granting to him during his continuance therein^ 
the salary thereto belonging, that was usually paid 
to the said Rev. Mr. Goldie, to commence and grow 
due from and after the term of Martinmas next to 
come, and to be payable to him yearly at the terms 
of Whitsunday and Martinmas by equal portions, be- 
ginning the first term's payment at the term of Whit* 
Sunday 1763. Likewise giving and granting to the 
said Dr. W. R. with and under the reservation after- 
mentioned, the full use and possession of the lodging 
or house, with the orchard, in the same University, as 
the same was lately possessed by the said deceased 
Dr. John Goldie, commencing his entry to the said 
house and orchard, at and against the term of Whit- 
sunday next, 1762, and that during his continuance 
in the said office ; but always with and under this ex- 
press condition and provision, as it is hereby express- 
ly provided and declared, that while Dr. W. R. shall 
continue to exercise the office of Principal of the Col- 
lege, and serve the cure of a minister of Edinbui^gh 
at the same time, he shall not be entided to the sum 
of five hundred merks allowed eaeh of the ministers 
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of this city for house rent, in respect he possesses a 
house as Principal of the College ; and further reserv- 
ing, like as the council did and hereby do reserve to 
themselves and successors in office, full power and 
liberty to carry and cause make a street or passage 
through the said orchard, of such breadth as shall be 
judged proper and commodious for the improvement 
of the city. With and under which condition, pro- 
Vision and reservation, this present act and commis- 
sion is made and granted, and no otherwise. And 
the said Dr. W. R. being called upon, appeared in 
council, accepted of the said office, and took the oath 
defidelir* 

It was sometime before he could fix upon the sub- 
ject for another history. He appears to have been 
divided between the history of Greece, and that of 
Charles V. He at last determined to undertake the 
latter. From various causes, however, it did not 
inake its appearance till 1769- The expectations of 
fhe public were raised to a very high pitch, and it is 
unnecessary to. add, that they were not disappointed. 
According to the opinion of the best judges, and <rf 
Mr. Hume in particular, it excels, in a sensible de- 
gree; " The History of Scotland.** He had original- 
ly intended to include in this history the transactions 
of the Spaniards in the new world, but upon consi- 
dering the extent of the subject, and how dispropor- 
-tionate an episode it would make to the general his- 
tory, he determined to make it the subject of a separ- 
ate work, and to include in it the transactions of all 
'the European nations in America. He only published 

# Counc. Regist. vol. Ixxyii. p. IS4. 
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the first part, comprehending an account of the con-* 
quests of Mexico and Peru, and of the estabUshment 
of the Spanish colonies in the continent and islands 
<^ America. This was published in 1777» and was 
equally successful with the preceding. In 1787 the 
Abbe CIavigero*s history of Mexico was translated 
into English, which contained various reflections that 
had a tendency to impeach Dr. Robertson's credit as 
an historian. He therefore determined to revise his 
work, and accordingly published in I788 the result 
of his inquiries. 

The American Revolution prevented the comple- 
tion of his original design. He therefore suspended 
giving an account of the transactions of the British 
settlements in North America. A fragment of this 
intended work was preserved among his papers and 
published by his son. 

In the year 1791 he gave to the public his last 
work, the " Disquisition concerning Ancient India.?' 
He was now in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Yet 
it showed the same vigour of mind, patience of re- 
search, and elegance of writing, that he exhibited in 
those performances which were composed in the prime 
of life. 

In the month of June 17^8 he was admitted one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and preferred to the 
charge of Lady Yester*s Church. Here the field in 
which he was called upon to act was much more ex- 
tensive than Gladsmuir. The students who attend 
college are accommodated in that church, and if I 
mistake not, there were also some of the professoi:s 
in those days always present. He did not remain 
long in this situation, for about the year 1764, the 
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magistrates of Edinburgh presented him to the Old 
Greyfriars* Church. But, previous to this, one of the 
keenest contests ever agitated in Scotland, respecting 
the right of presentation, took place in Edinburgh. 

The question which was then agitated, was not 
very different from the cause in which Dr. Robertson 
made his first conspicuous figure in the General As- 
sembly. The Town Council of Edinburgh, it was 
admitted, were legitimate patrons, but according to 
established practice, the General Session of the city 
had been always consulted, and indeed, as appears 
from the papers which were given in, had often de- 
cided the point. In consequence of the success which 
accompanied Dr. Robertson's efforts to defend the 
rights of patrons before the Assembly upon former oc- 
casions, the magistrates of Edinburgh gained confi- 
dence, and trusting in a considerable degree to his 
co-operation and assistance, they adventured to give 
a presentation to the late Dr. John Drysdale, then 
minister of Kirkliston, without consulting the Gene- 
ral Session. No objection whatever could be made 
to his doctrine or to his moral character, but he was 
not a popular preacher. He had been an early friend 
of Dr. Robertson's, and was a man of uncommon ta- 
lents for business, besides being an elegant scholar. 
The process before the courts of law was carried on 
with unabated ardour on both sides.- At last the 
House of Lords decided that the right of presentation 
was in the magistrates of the city. Mr. Drjrsdale was 
therefore inducted in due form, and the question for 
ever set at rest. 

This decision, however, though far from being sa- 
tisfactory to those who favoured the popular party in 
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the church, produced the effect of affording them an 
opportunity of gmtiiying their own inclination* It 
was the cause of the first Church of Relief from Pa- 
tronage being erected in Edinburgh. 

Dn Drysdale was the most powerful coadjutor in 
tiie management of ecclesiastical politics that Dr. 
Robertson ever had. He was bom in the town of 
Kirkcaldy, and was the schoolfellow of the late Mr. 
Oswald of Dunnikier, and the celebrated Dr. Adam 
Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations, with both of 
whom he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy till 
the time of his death. In consequence of the infirm 
state of health of Dr. George Wishart, he was elect- 
ed conjunct chief clerk of the General Assembly, 
through the interest of Dr. Robertson, and that party 
of the church of which he had now become the ac- 
knowledged leader. Ecclesiastical politics ran so 
high at that time that a man of Dr. Drysdale's busi- 
ness talents could not fail to be of the greatest service. 
Such general knowledge had he of the ministers and 
elders of the Church of Scotland, that, according to 
the testimony of the late Professor Dalzel, Dr. Drys- 
dale, upon receiving the list of those who were return- 
ed as members to the General Assembly, could cal- 
culate almost with certainty how the votes would 
stand upon any question which was likely to involve 
the discussion of any controverted point. In short. 
Dr. Drysdale was the person who gave tliat shape to 
the business of detail in the General Assembly which 
it now possesses. He was twice raised to the d lity 
of being moderator of the Assembly (in 1773 id 
1784) and was in every respect an able and m( r 
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spectable man. The University of Aberdeen con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1765. He died l6th of June I788. 

After Dr. Robertson had discharged the duties of 
his office as parish minister of the Old Greyfiiars' for 
about three years, the late Rev. Dr. John Erskine 
became his colleague in July 1767* This most excel- 
lent man has published part of that sermon which he 
delivered upon the Sunday immediately subsequent 
to Dr. Robertson's death, and it has been universally 
admitted that it contains a graphical description of 
his character, as well as facts respecting his early his- 
tory which we could have derived from no other 
source. An affectionate regard and esteem for each 
other was formed as early as the year 1737> and com- 
menced from a fondness for the same studies. The 
attachment which subsisted between these two very 
eminent men was very extraordinary. Their senti- 
ments upon some points of divinity differed. And 
in regard to ecclesiastical politics they were com- 
pletely in opposition. Nevertheless such was their 
good sense and mutual esteem, that these circum- 
stances never produced personal rancour or animosi- 
ty. Dr. Erskine has only published part of Dr. Ro- 
bertson's funeral sermon. But well do I recollect of 
the old man, unable to contain himself, copiously shed- 
ding tears when he was speaking of the character ot 
him whom he called his ** dear, dear colleague.'' The 
effect which it produced upon the audience was very 
remarkable. 

Dn Erskine was the oldest son of Mr. John Ersk- 
ine, Professor of Scots Law in the University of Ed- 
ipburgb, of whom a brief account has been given in 
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the former part of this history.* The doctor had 
been designed for the law by his father, and the whole 
of the early part of his education had been conducted 
with a view to this. He himself, however, had receiv- 
ed very early impressions of religion, and the study 
of divinity was much more agreeable to his inclina* 
tion than that of law. He is understood to have suf- 
fered a good deal of opposition from his relations in 
consequence of the choice which he had made. But 
these at last were overcome. After going through 
the trials prescribed by the church, he was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Dunblane. He was 
admitted minister of Kirkintilloch in 17^ ; of the 
Collegiate Church of Culross in 1754 ; of the New 
Greyfiiars*, Edinburgh, in 1758 ; and of the Old 
Greyfriars* in 1767* 

. In all these different situations, the purity and in^ 
tegrity of his conduct as a minister of the Gospel was 
most exemplary. In every parish where he had la- 
boured, he carried with him the afiections of the peo- 
ple. This among other causes was one reason for his 
declining so frequently to accept of a collegiate charge 
in Edinburgh. Few ministers of the Church of Scot> 
land, or indeed of any church or learned society, were 
so sound and general scholars as Dr. Erskine. Hia 
reading, though very extensive upon every subject 
connected with theology, was not alone confined to 
.that, the most important of all branches of knowledge* 
Being very parsimonious of his time, he devoted 
it almost exclusively to study, and possessing an 
ample private fortune, he could indulge himself in 
the purchase of books which were far beyond the 

* Vid. ToL iL p. 817. 
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reach of many of his brethren. The ardour of his 
mind was perhaps scarcely ever exceeded. To gra- 
tify this passion for knowledge, he, without the as- 
sistance of a teacher, made himself master of the Dutch 
and German languages, when at a very advanced pe- 
riod of life. His correspondence, not only with di- 
vines throughout the British dominions, but on the 
Continent, in America, and it may be added, through- 
out the known world, was most extensive. From 
these sources of infoimation, he at all times possessed 
the earliest and most correct information of what was 
going forward in the literary and religious world. 
Of these stores he was no niggard, for nothing gave 
him more pleasure than to communicate the intelli- 
gence he had received to his friends, and sometimes 
to the pubUc, though this he did with that becoming 
modesty and Christian meekness which constituted 
such characteristic features in his whole conduct. 

Though moderation, humility, and other kindred 
amiable qualities shone conspicuous in this good nutn, 
he was, notwithstanding, naturally of a keen temper. 
In the church courts, particularly in the General Assem- 
bly, when he happened to be a member, he took an ac- 
tive part in the debates, and was for many years consi- 
dered as the head of the party to which he was attach- 
ed. It was a rare occurrence to see two colleague nii- 
nisters, each at the head of the two parties, into which 
the Church of Scotland has been long divided, discuss- 
ing tlie different controverted points with keenness, 
and, in general, taking very opposite views of the same 
subject, and yet living in perfect harmony with each 
other, which was not only manifested on every private, 
but upon public occasions during the ardour of debate. 
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The following authentic anecdote, so characteris- 
tic of both these eminent men, will, I hope, not be 
considered as out of place. — In the Assembly of 1777, 
if I mistake not, Dr. Erskine was a member, and up- 
on the discussion of a motion in which both parties 
were much interested, the Doctor rose to deliver his 
sentiments, and was proceeding with great fervour 
and eloquence, when he suddenly stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence and sat down. He apolo- 
gized to the Assembly, and informed them that he 
was subject sometimes to a vertigo or giddiness — ^that 
he had been just now seized with it— *and that, in 
short, it had deprived him of all recollection-— and 
that he did not remember what he was saying. Dr. 
Robertson immediately rose, and said that he was 
sure the venerable Assembly would most willingly 
pause for some time, until his much esteemed friend 
and colleague recovered his recollection — that, for his 
own part, he had never heard his reverend brother 
express himself with greater clearness and precision 
of language, nor with greater eloquence. The Prin- 
cipal then analyzed that part of Dr. Erskine's speech 
which had been delivered — ^recapitulated his aigu- 
ments, and entreated him to proceed. These gentle 
means produced the desired effect Dr. Erskine rose, 
delivered his sentiments at great length, and conclud- 
ed his speech, much to the satisfaction of all his friends 
and admirers. But, no sooner was he done than Dr. 
Robertson rose to reply, overturned the arguments 
which Dr. Erskine had advanced, brought forward a 
motion in direct opposition, and carried it by the votes 
of the Assembly.— This anecdote, which I had from 
a gentleman of the most unquestionable veracity, and 
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who was present, affords a most convincing proof of 
Dr. Robertson's great talents as the leader of a popu- 
lar Assembly, and is also an instance, were any neces- 
sary, of the conciliating manner in which he treated 
those who opposed his church politics in the Assembly. 

Dr« Erskine died upon the 18th January, 180S. 

Dr. Robertson, as has been already mentioned, 
was elected Principal of the University of Edinburgh 
upon the 10th of March, and received his commis- 
sion upon the 10th of November I762. In this si- 
tuation he made a most distinguished figure, and it is' 
no reproach to any of his predecessors to say, that no 
one ever filled that important office with greater abi- 
lity and dignity. He was respected and beloved by 
his colleagues. The same conciliating manner and 
good sense which distinguished him in every other 
situation, was most apparent in his conduct as head 
of the University. His great reputation as an histo- 
rian could not alone have accomplished that mutual 
harmony and co-operation which pervaded the Uni- 
versity during the whole time of his presidency. It 
is a most singular fact that the Senatus Academicus 
never came to a vote upon any subject whatever. 
And it is universally admitted that this was chiefly 
dBfected by his means. 

. Dr. Robertson was quite in his element as Princi- 
pal of the University. He seems to have been enthu.- 
^iastically attached to a literary life, and to have an^ 
nexed a very high value to the principality. Because, 
when he was urged by his friends, and even encou- 
raged by Majesty^ to repair to England in order to uop 
dertake a history of England, — ^when the freest access 
to the public records was to be afforded, and a liberal 
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provision made for him, — he appears to have been 
willing to relinquish all his other preferments, except- 
ing that of being Principal. He had also formed the 
determined resolution of retaining his character as 
a clergyman of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland; 
The interest which he took in whatever regarded 
the prosperity of the University was most exemplary. 
Every effort which he could exert was eniployed to 
promote the cause of literature and science. The 
first great reform which he attempted and accom- 
plished was with respect to the library. Before his 
time books had never been given or lent out to the 
students. Being persuaded that access to a good 
library was of the most essential importance to pro- 
mote the progress of the students in their different 
literary and scientific pursuits, he made use of all his 
influence with the Patrons to enlarge the buildings 
in which the books were kept. This he at last ac- 
complished. The catalogue was in a very confused 
and imperfect state. A person was therefore em- 
ployed to compile a new one. No regular contribu- 
tion had been exacted from those who entered col- 
lege in order to purchase such books as the progress 
of literature and science rendered necessary. He 
therefore proposed that a small sum should be levied 
from each student and appropriated to this express 
purpose. This was then limited to half-a-crowiK 
When these arrangements were effected, the library 
was open for three days during the winter, and two 
days during the summer session ; and upon deposit- 
ing the value of the book which was wanted, it was 
lent out for a fortnight. 

Dr. Robertson's attention was next directed towards 

1 
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the formation of a museum in the University^ as the 
following minute of the Town Council shows : — 

Edinburghy I9th June I766. 

** Anent the petition given in by the Rev. Dr. WiU 
liam Robertson, Fcindpal of the College of Edin- 
burgh, setting forth, That as the flourishing state of 
the University adds considerably both to the reputa- 
tion and wealth of the city, the petitioner, with the 
greater confidence, ventures to lay before his ho- 
nourable patrons a proposal which will be of great 
benefit to the University, and hoped from their known 
and uniform attention to its interests, that he should 
receive a favourable answer. 

** That a museum or repository of natural curiosities, 
particularly those of our own country, has long been 
wanted in the University of Edinburgh. The acqui- 
sition of one, besides other advants^es too many to 
be enumerated, would tend greatly to complete the 
plan of medical education, on account of which so 
many strangers resort thither to the no small emolu- 
ment both of the Professors and citizens. But as 
there was reason to apprehend that the procuring of 
a museum might be attended with an expense which 
would exceed what the honourable Patrons could 
with propriety bestow, no step has been taken hitherto 
in that af&ir. That an opportunity now offered of 
executing the plan at little expense. By the re- 
moval of the printers who had a lease of the old li- 
l>rary, that room is now vacant, and might be fitted 
up to be a very commodious and decent museunu 
The petitioner laid the said proposal before the col- 
lege bailie and treasurer, and made it his business 
likewise to communicate and explain it to all the 
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magistrates and several other members of the towa 
council) &c.*'* 

The Patrons allowed one hundred and fifty pounds 
for this purpose. What progress was made in regard 
to the museum at this time I have not been infom^ 
ed« The Professorship of Natural History was ixA 
£EHjmded till the 1st March 1770, when the late Dn 
Ramsay was appointed the first Professor of that 
science by the crown. He died 15th December 
1778. 

The attention and zeal which he showed during 
the whole course of his Principaliiy, not only to iiw 
crease the number of the sciences taught, but that 
the difiSbrent chairs in the University should be filled 
with men of abilities in their profession, was very re- 
markable. His influence not only with the Patrons 
but with government was great, and no impartial 
person ever asserted that on any occasion he had 
nuule an improper use of it In short, whatever re- 
garded the prosperity of the University, the wel&re 
of the students, or tlieir accommodation in the oc^ 
lege, called forth his exertions* As long as his 
health permitted, he visited the literary classes anno- 
ally, and neglected no part of his academical duty* 

It is well known how much the country was divid- 
ed with respect to the propriety of the American .war. 
Mr. Stewart expresses himself with some 
as to his real sentiments ; but Dn Erskine is very 
plicit that they were in favour of government He 
seems indeed to have conducted himself with great mo- 
deration during the whole of that unfortunate contelt 
In the year 1778, relief had been granted to 
the English Roman Catholics from some of the pe- 

• Coquc ReMrdi, toL Ixxxi. pw 76. 
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nalties which had been enacted against them at the 
Revolution* Those of that persuasioh in Scotland 
naturally looked forward to the extension of the 
same toleration to Scotland. The fermettt whicfrivte 
thereby produced among all ranks was very great; 
So irritated were the minds of the populace in the 
capital, that upon the 2d of Febniary l779i the tilbb 
|)roceeded to acts of great violence:' They bttmM 
the Roman Catholic Chslpel^ and the TMme ' of the 
bishop, — ^they burned part of his exceHeht liWkty, 
and robbed him of what remained, and l^otuM'hiave 
done much greater mischief had they not-been pre- 
vented by a military force. From Dr.^ Robeftsoif^ 
public station and character, his sentimentl^ in^egafd 
to the Popish bill were generally known. GPhe law- 
less banditti therefore had marked out ' hts itdute in 
the college as one of the first they had detemrined 
to bum. Fortunately, however, notice of thigh" in- 
tentions had been timeoosly commtiMcated^ to^the 
magistrates of the city, and they procnred ftdoftadb- 
ment from the castle to guard it, and thus the ^design 
was prevented from being carried into ^xeeutiotav As 
a farther proof of the aflfectionthat subsisted between 
the colleagues, it may be mentioned that the momeert 
Dr. Erskine, whose opinions were known to be di- 
rectly opposed to any relaxation in favour of Popery, 
heard of the threatened attempt on the FrindpaPs 
house, he ran thither to exert his influence with tire 
mob to avert it. 

The relief proposed in this bill naturally came un- 
der the review of the General Assembly^ which met 
in the subsequent May. Dr. Robertson appeared in 
his place, and in the most eloquent manner advocat- 
ed the cause of toleration, and explained his senti- 
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metitSy and the reasons of his conduct at very great 
lengthy and informed that venerable court, that when 
he saw the violent flame which it had kindled in 
Scotland, he had taken the liberty of laying before 
his Majesty's servants in Liondon the state of the 
feelings of the people of Scotland, and recom- 
mended that the bill should not be passed on account 
of the unseasonableness of the time. The more 
wealthy and respectable of the Scottish Roman Ca- 
thoUcs entertaining the same sentiments, the bill was 
withdrawn. 

The last time that Dr. Robertson was a member 
of the General Assembly was in the year I78O.— 
Though his health was then apparently as vigorous 
as ever, yet he determined to retire and no longer to 
take any active part in the debates of that venerable 
court, of which, for a long series of years, he had uni- 
versally been considered as the leader. Many the- 
ories have been formed in order to account for this 
conduct, which, to his friends and admirers, appear- 
ed to be so strange — ^from which it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that he had confided his real motives to no 
one. The most generally received opinion is, that he 
saw, or thought he saw, that possibly some young men 
who, imitating the example he had first given, might 
tear the laurel from his brow, and that, therefore, it 
was most prudent for him to retire, while his influ- 
ence in the church was undiminished, or rather was 
at its zenith. Sir Henry Moncreiff has suggested 
anotlier cause, ^' that the more violent men of his 
party had teased him much to have recourse to more 
vigorous measures, and in particular were desirous 

VOL. III. H 
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tfarit fobscriptipn to the Confession of Faith should be 
abolished," I have not the least doubt iha^att of 
these motives had their due weight with Dr. Robert? 
ton. But I have long been of opinion that one ahief 
cause, if not the principal cause, of bis retiring, waa 
feeling the approaches of old age. It cannpt be 40? 
nied that he was then only in the Bixtieth year oft Mi 
1^, and his constitution apparently vigorous, ^biit 
then it ought to be mentioned that h^ waa yefy early 
seized with fits of deafness, which disqualified htmaq 
a great degree from taking that active part in ithe daf 
bates of the Assembly which he was accustomed to 
take. He himself probably felt this mQre sensibly 
than his friends were aware of. So rapi41y did thk^ 
infirmity increase upon bin), that it^tbe coucsojctf 
two or three years after withdrawing from the iAai 
sembly, he seldom or never attended church^ieKceptv 
ing when he officiated himself. Xbe reaft>n was f not 
only well known to his liberal and pious coHeiague?r4- 
and to the whole of the congregation who regulcfrly 
attended at the Old Greyfriars, but it was muyersaW 
ly known throughout the city, that he could notheof: 
one word delivered from the pulpit by amy preacber/^ 
From the same cause also, for two or three yewsib^ 
did not visit the literary classes in the (^lege as' he 
had been accustomed to do. The last time I reooU 
lect of his performing this part of his duty was dur- 
ing the session of 1787r88-* I never can forget ih^ 

i 

* In a letter formerly quoted, and addressed to Mr. Gibbon, fi7U| 
February, 1788, he says, ''My health, until lately, has been more 
shattered, and as I advance in life (I am now sixty-six,) though my 
faculties, I imagine, are still entire, yet I feel my mind less activfi 
and ardent." — Gibbon s Mis, Worfcs, vol. ii. p. 417, 
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pleasiilg^^snd genefou9 i9mile which was upon his 
countenance during the whole time that the examina^ 
tion lasted — and the affecti<:mate and interesting nian^ 
ner' in which, at the coodosion, he addressed his 
youthful audience* The manner in which he dis^ 
charged the duties of his office as Principal was ex- 
oeedingly impressive. 

Though he had retired from the business of the 
Assembly, his efibrts to promote the clause of literature 
and of sdence were not in the least abated. "The 
PhUos<^hiGal Society of Edinburgh/' had existed for 
a good' many years, and three volumes of their trans- 
actions had been published. ^'In 178^'' however^ 
we arie informed by the late Lord Woodhouselee, "a 
scheikie was proposed by Dr. Robertson, Principal of 
the University, for the establishment of a Society 
upon a moi*e extended plan, which, upon the modei 
of some of the foreign academies, should have for its 
object the cultivation of every branch rf science^- 
erudition, and taste. This plan was carried into ef^ 
feet ; and the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ which 
comprehended all the members of the Philosophical 
Society, and many others eminent in science and in 
literature, was incorporated by charter from the King 
in 1783.* He may, therefore, be considered as the 
founder of this most excellent Institution. 

Dr. Robertson's intimacy and correspondence with 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Gibbon have been much enlarg* 
cd on by persons who were actuated by very differ*' 
ent motives. That these two gentlemen entertaiiled 

* Life of Lord Kames^ vol. i. p. 1S5. 
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q>posite sentiments respecting: the truth of Beftroter 
tion» from those held by Dr. Robertson^ eawiOfcod-^ 
mit of a doubt In a letter to ^ Mr^ Gibbon^ htfoht^ 
serves, "in the intercour^ between Mr. Huitte ^dnnd 
we always found something to blame and soi»ethii^ 
to commend.* • It does not appear ik^t in. coni^errtv 
tion they had ever attempted to discuss* tiie jwli^^w<9 
questions about which they dijBfered-r^wi if;^«y hftd 
done so, of what benefit could it have be«ti ^tOtiri^tlv 
The passions of both would most likely have bden 
irritated, and they could not have been gS\ tbfrt: aei?? 
vice to each other in their sevewl . studies a^vtheji 
eventually were. The idea which Dj# fiRtJbeitton 
annexed to Mr. Hume^ frientiship :i&^tmnglsf:i»94 
pressed in a lettei; to Mr. Gibbonvttftffliitaimipd^ 
pleased/* says he, *? with' your mentioning in3<>6ttea4^ 
ship with Mr«Hume« I have always considered ithat as 
one of the most fortunate, and hon^iritble oil itukH 
stances of my life. It is a felicity irf.tiiei rage- tod 
country in which we live, that men of letters )Caa 
enter the same walk of science, and go on* success* 
fully without feeling one sentiment of envy- or Hvalw 
ship.* . - - ,, t,.,! iioof. 

Dr. Robertson has no where given any opinion m 
direct terms respecting the fifteenth and sixteiehth 
chapters of Gibbon's History, and perhaps be was 
not called upon to do so. In a letter, however; ad- 
dressed to Mr. Strahan previous to his being' pdi^ 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Gibbon, and before he 
had read the work, he says — " I have not read the 



• Gibbon*s Mis. Works, vol. ii. p. 204. 
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two last chafrtets, but am sorry, firora what I have 
beGUti'^th^n, that he has taken such a tone in them 
as- will give gr^at offence, and hurt the sale of the 
book;** Theipfe id 'no document whatever in existence^ 
orat least which has been given to the world, from 
which it can be inferred, that he was indiflferetit to 
the eau!^ of Christianity. The testimony of his pi- 
Odd^ eolte£igiie» Dr. Erskine, wilJ, iii the estimation of 
df-^om{letent judges, be e^eemed to be of more 
valttte than that of a host of enemies, who were stran- 
gers foJ the Principal's temper and sentiments — and 
many i0f them eve» to works that he had written. 

Jf^Dr/Rdbertion's bcfalth begefnevidently to decline 
towai^'^frend of the year 1791.- Strtng symptoms 
of jaundice! ihftde their appearance^ which at lastter- 
riHnst^dan a fhtal illness.' He' \^s advised to remove 
to iKi^Hiry' situation in thfe vicinity of Edinburgh, call- 
ed/ <Grang^ '■ 'House, but the ehange of air producecl 
Iktleornogoddiefibct. He died upon the 11th of 
Jancf 1798»"m>the 72d year of his ^e. A most 
striknig^ likeness of him is preserved in the library of 
the University; • Perhaps the history of Scotland 
does not furnish an instance of a man who possessed 
so vesy varied and singular endowments. ' ^ 

The Allowing inscription, written by the late Dr. 
James Gregory, is placed on the Monument erected 
on the ground in the cemetery of the Greyfriars* 

where the remains of Dr. Robertson are deposited : 
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III hoc conduntur Sepulchro^ 

reliquis summi Viri 

ingenio^ judido^ doctrina prsestantis^ 

8ua?i88ima indole^ puris moribus, 

assidua benigiiitate, omnibBsque privatis virtutibus ; 

sois quam maxime cari; 

Sacrosancti Evangelii 

Minlstri fiddis^ pra^catoris eloquentis; 

in Ecclesia Sooti« administranda^ 

Presbyteri mitis^ prudentis, felkis; 

Academic Edinburgens Pn^ecti meritiesiini ; ' 

HiSTORICl - 

gravis^ diserti, candidi^ sagacis. 

Cijus memorlain^ 

non exigua fa^ec et niitura monumcnta^ 

sed Bcripta ipsius sere perenniora^ 

vetabant mori, .:<>>/ " 

atque.in pmne ffivum tesU^buntur, ,.,.-. » .j, * ii.- 
tale sui sseculi^ e% patriae^ 
artibus ingenuis, et sciehtm frui^ifaN; ' i'*'» * ' -■ 
literisque el^;axitibiu> .', .; r. *.}j<\3^i*U, 

jam turn florentis8im«, , ..Vi^ilinou; 
. decus et lumen 

extitissc' ••■•'. = v.i^l/. •..^^'i^ 

GULIELMUM ROBERTSON, & »,. ^>jP<ndl;U'Oi 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Mr. James RusseUy Professor of Natural PhilosO' 
phy. — Dr. John Gregory, Practice and Theory of 
Physic. — Dr. Joseph Black, C/iemistry. — Dr. 
Francis Home, Materia Medica. — Mr. Andrew 
Dalzel, Greek. — Mr. John Bruce, Logic. 



MR. JAMES RUSSELL. 

Upon Dr. Ferguson's removal to the chair of Mo- 
ral Philosophy, he was succeeded as Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy hy Mr. James Russell, who then 
practised surgery in Edi&burgh. This took place 
upon liie 23d of May 1764. Of his history I have 
been able to collect only a small portion. The ho- 
nourable testimony which Brofessor Dugald Stewart 
bears to his abilities as a lecturer cannot fail of ex« 
citing a regret that we know so little of a man who, 
according to his account, discharged the duties of 
his office with so singular address. The following 
passage is taken from the life of Dn Thomas Reid— 
" I recollect, too,** says Mr. Stewart, " when I at- 
tended (about tlie year I77I) the lectures of the late 
Mr. Russell, to have heard high encomiums on the 
philosophy of Reid, in the course of those compre- 
hensive discussions concerning the objects and the 
rules of experimental science, with which he so agree-, 
ably diversified the particular doctrines of physics.*** 
Such a testimony will have no small weight with 
those who are acquainted with the talents of the 

* Stewart's Biographical Mem. p. ¥i^, ito. 
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wrfjter. Mr. Russell only taught for mglit sesriort^^ 
b^Vfc^ died upon the ifth of Octpber, 1773; -fli» 
901V ^ the same nam^ is at present ^ofessor^ol^ 
QUoical- .Sui^ty. ■'■■'• ■ -■-'' .-i .:.v'.->'^ 

■.; t rj j / ' , I ■ , ■ ■ • f ■ • ij ■■ '■ ■-■ Ow 

DR. JOHN GREGOJIY. . . , -r 

'Mj r ■ ■ - •' , •■■;•; I.-- ' •■ .»*,■•.. .''.M.I 

•J. J)n iJoha Jtutherflbrd, foimerly mentio*>edr b»ci 
Jqng taught the ppactioe of medicine witi) i:eputation* 
B^^pg €K>nabdeiablry^ advat>Qed in years^ aod/dteisiuaus 
toi;be rplieveid from the fatigue of lecturing, hergav^ 
iR^is Resignation to the patrons upon the 12tbj*of 
l^^yuary, 1766,-^and on the aamfe A^jrH^^siohn 
Qjff^^y wa3. .elected hia succesj^or*. r i >h.. > i- ^ t ittv 
j f^l^/;. Gregory : was one « of the . WQstj i#j»kwiat \^9it4 
ffifpul^ pljy sijcians, diatjthe last cefrtufj^lhaa pwduo^ 
i^|;j[)|ab|e, ip -private lift, irespeotfUl anddeca#o«i*'i»bi^ 
public duty, he engrossed the^eqtion8>of<;ijyL . Fejv 
l^aps. there nisver was^a. public rfqaa>hddiif< f ao gireat 
jEl^TO^tion a$;aprivate.practitioneir<,: . i,. i. >jr i^i')ij' 
^ Jffhn jGregory was born at Aberdeen in4hie month 
ftf. JV^ay^ 1725. ;DjBscende4 froni a line,ofipbH«s6H 
p^jrs, to which, asjTai^ as I. know, OPlOipamJJ^rinflibje 
history of mankind can be found, i lie 'Was iK)tKi)ili- 
WQrthy of the greatest of his ancestors. Hei^^ody- 
od every indulgence from his father in the way of 
having an opportunity of cultivatii^ his talents 
lUfhich the town of Aberdeen could afford. .BcdaQig 
oarly destined for the medical profession, the elemen- 
tary part of his education was conducted in suph. a 
manner as to lay a most solid foundation for a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the learned languages.^-^ 
After having gone through his college course at 
King's College, Aberdeen, and taken the degree of 
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Master of Arts, he repaired to Edinburgh, in order 
to profit by the prelections of those celebrated pro- 
fessors, who were the founders of the Edinburgh 
Medical School. Here his indefatigable application 
to study, his genteel address, and the suavity of his 
manners, gained him many friends. 

Boerhaave had been dead for some years, but he 
had succeeded in raising the University of Leyden 
to an unexampled state of prosperity. His chair 
was ably filled by the celebrated Gaubius, and such 
was the reputation of that school of medicine, that 
none were in those days supposed to have received 
a complete medical education, unless they had stud- 
ied for some time at Leyden. Our young philoso- 
pher w«id sent thither, but how long he remained I 
InioW'iiot^^ He was there in the year 1746. He 
afterwards went to Paris, which was equally famed 
09 it scKool for surgery. 

^^ He appears to have commenced the practice of 
medicine and surgeiy in Aberdeen ; for in country 
towns it was then univet'sally the custom, which, in- 
deed, in many places still continues, for these two 
profisssions to be united. Zealous for the promo- 
tion of medical science, in conjunction with Dr. 
David Skene, he began, upon the 3d of November, 
1750, a course of medical lectures at Aberdeen. Dr. 
Skene undertook to teach anatomy and surgery, and 
botany, in which he was an eminent proficient, and 
at the same time began a course of midwifery. Dr. 
Gregory was to teach the theory and practice of 
physic. From want of due encouragement they 
were obliged to relinquish the design. 

Dr. Gregory, upon the death of his brother James, 
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(QOth November t 17 36 ^ J was elected Professor of 
Medicine in King's Collie, but, I believe, . never 
delivered any lectures, the practice of doing so hav- 
ing been discontinued long before his time. He re* 
paired to Edinburgh early in 1765, and speedily can>e 
into extensive practice. The resignation of Dr« Ru- 
therford in his favour has been above noticed, which 
was probably a very unexpected event to Dr; CuUen, 
who was ^t this time Professor of Chemistry. Iq 
Qonsequence of the death of Dr. AlstoK, during the 
session of 1760-176l» Dr. CuUen, upon very short 
notice, and indeed at the request of the students, 
with the concurrence of the patrons, delivered a 
course of lectures on the Materia Medica. • This raisp- 
ed his popularity very high, and may be considered 
as .the basil} upon which it was originally founded in 
Edinburgh. Chemistry was but little studied^^and 
he possessed neitlier the requisite time, nor opportu^ 
nities of showing what his genius was capable o£ 
When he was preferred to teach the institutions of 
medicine, upon the death of Dr. Whytt, he evidently 
appears to have been disappointed that he had ndt 
obtained the practical chair, for in the course of 
three years we find the following minute in the Re- 
cords of the Patrons : — * 

Edifibv/rgh, 12/A Aprils 1769. 

" Anent the petition given in by Dr.. William^ Cut- 
len. Professor of Medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh, setting forth that the present establishment 
of the teaching of physic in the University of Edin- 
burgh, was attended with several inccMiveniencies, in 
so far as the theory and practice of that art were 

* Counc. Regist. ap* an. 
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taught by difierent professors : That several advan- 
tages may arise from the same persons being employ- 
ed to teach both the branches, that is a complete 
system of the whole, and more especially will this be 
of use, if, at the same time, the students may have 
an opportunity of hearing complete systems from two 
difierent professors : For these reasons the petitioner, 
with consent of Dr. John Gregory, and with the ap- 
probation of the other members of the Faculty of Phy- 
sic, humbly prayed the patrons of the University that 
they would be pleased to appoint the petitioner with 
Dn Gregory to be Joint-Professors of Medicine, with 
power to each of them to teach both the theory add 
practice of that art ; humbly proposing, at the same 
time, that the appointment should be with the fol- 
lowing conditions : — First, tliat with respect to the 
students, the ordinary course of study may not be in- 
terrupted or altered, though each of the professors 
are to deliver courses of botFi the theory and practice, 
that both courses shall not be taught by any one of 
them during the same session, but that alternately 
tbey shall teach the one year the Thwry^ and the 
oth» the Practice, and that each year the two pro- 
fessors shall teach different branches. Secondly, that 
the establishment now proposed should subsist dur- 
ing the lives or incumbencies of Dr. Gregory and 
Dr. Cullen, but that upon the death of cither of them, 
or their otherwise quitting their profession, that the 
surviving or remaining professor should have it in his 
option either to continue the arrangement now pro- 
posed or to betake himself to the teaching of the 
practice alone, and to have the sole privilege of teach- 
ing the same — as the petition bears : Which being 
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lOMJIv' ^ ^unne was remitted to the Lord' Pii^^^'d^rPs 
Qoinniittee^ and they to report. Accorditf^y fisiilfti 
fiutbrie^ as preses of the said committee^' thi^^d^^ii^ 
fbftedi^at they, having considered the- said <peA^ri, 
were o£'(^imoii. That the council might gi^t tfife 
dnire of tdae ikst part of the petition^ and aimoiot the 
pfitkiiiner-aiid Pk. Qn^ory to> deliver courses' taii^ 
tf ^bec.^heory) aad practice of medicine^ - 86 that' bkyth 
eemrsel idioi^ ' aoti be tadght by air^ ottei 0^ 
dfUing the tenittiSiessioB^ bat alternately one yieilr th^ 
ibwx^ «tad jthe other ^y ear the^ practice', ^and^ thatt' ^it\t 
year the two professors teach di£Ssrentl branehtisl^ -Btit 
tfa& ^ommMtee were of >opkii0r^'ttbat,"itpt^'^ di^th 
i)£'fiither-of ithem^^oii their olhefi^Wi^ qu^tNTii^ ttiijir 
poofeesionv'tbelVKvn CtM^ h^v(l^U'if¥0t 

fetfill upii^iitracBtiey, as' if the said appMnftttl^fl^Mfi 
itewr iicen ^Boiade ^ > > tfae re^^ort ^b^arii^ Which ' ^b€S% 
QplisidfiredbytiieMagisMtesand Cb^ti^, tl^J'^M: 
the Sbitraordinaay Deacons, > ^f^dviAA'^ tl^^&ld t^^ 
part;.'aad <enact^ gmnty^and" appoint la^<iiE)^dI%!|f ^/ bSt; 
xed^tving^alivAjwlo'tbe^tMagisimt^s'a^ T6^ii Cbid/-^ 
ci^4iiafigi inight and privik^^C' of ^IKii^'^d^^^H^^WJ [ 
qrifinctte/^ftiier death oB eitliei' '6f ^^e^^^aid -i&ifl' 
CuUen or Dr. Gregory,^^thdh•iqt^lttlrtg«hai^i*s^:. 
^ixe rpiToiessions, and ^t in terms of aiid iBt^^aJI)le 
to^ the said report'' ' . -.»<Ki ;! 

. T:he origin of the whole of this transactibh Is m- 
\^ved in obscurity— **Dr. Gregory's conduct thWrt^W-' 
out; die business was in eveiy respect becorinilhg*tlfe*; 
character which he had to support. Ilie sttldififti^ ' 
wer€i divided in their opinions respecting the abiti^^ • 
of these eminent men as public lecturers, and as ttt*'* 
ual entered yery. keenly into the medical theories they* 
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severally taught In order, therefore, not to injure 
the prosperity of the University, all parties agreed to 
the arrangement mentioned in the above extract It 
is impossible to affirm with certainty what effects it 
produced. The experiment was of too short dma^ 
tion to found any theory upon it As a proof how 
eagerly Dn CuUen had set his mind upon the pro&s^ 
sion of the Practice, not only the expressions employed 
in the paper above quoted, but the speedy and active 
means which he adopted as soon as the death of Dn 
Gregory was known, furnish the most abundant evU 
dence were it necessary. 

Dr. Gregory's works were not numerous, but were 
each, of them excellent in its kind. His << Compaq 
rative View <^ the Faculties of Man with those of 
the Animal Worlds'' was his first publication, ^atnd 
contains a . great deal of ingenious reasoning and 
sound observation. That '^ On the Duties, &c; of a 
Physician,*^ being published surreptitiously, wa6 aiL 
terwards improved, and acknowledged by the autlior^ 
He had also begun and actually published, ^* Ele^ 
ments of the Practice of Physic,'' designed as a text 
book to his Lectures. But he stopped at those dis- 
eases which are called Febrile. 

The world, however, was soon to be deprived of 
the labours of this eminent philosopher and most ex« 
cellent man. For he was found dead in bed upon 
the morning of the 10th of February, 1773, having 
apparently expired without a groan. He was then 
in the forty-eighth year of his age, and seventh of his 
professorship in the University of Edinburgh. Per- 
haps no person was ever more universally regretted. 
His great professional talents, joined to the most 
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amiable temper and engaging manners, constitoted 
him one of the most popular public characters of the 
last century. It is he, to whose sudden death Dn 
^attie alludes, in the conclusion of the well known 
poem of the Minstrel, and whom he so feelingly 
apostrophizes in the last stanza of it : 

Art thow, my Gregory, for ever fled ! 
And am I left to unavailing woe I 
When fortune's storms assail this weary head, 
IVTiere cares long since hare shed untimely snow 1 
Ah, now for comfort whither shall 1 go ! 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers : 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow. 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears. ' 

^Ti» meet that I should mourn : flow fort^ afit^t-my ^teant* 

After his decease, his son published a small work, 
entitled, " A Father's Legacy to his Daugliters/' 
which is justly held in the highest estimation He 
waa succeeded in his chair by Dr. Cutlen, 



DR. JOSEPH BLACK. 

Upon the 30th of April I7GG, Dr. CuUen trans- 
mitted to the Patrons of the University his resignation 
of the professorship of Chemistry, and upon the same 
day they elected Dr, Joseph Black as his succes^r. 

The father of this eminent philosopher was a native 
of Ireland, whose ancestors had originally come from 
Scotland. Being engaged in the mercantile profes- 
sion, he had repaired to France, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Bourdeaux, upon the banks of the Garonne, 
and entered into the wine trade. He must have beea 
a man of considerable abilities and general informa- 
tion, for he attracted the notice and acquired the 
friendship of that excellent judge of character, the 
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President Montesquieu, the celebrated author of 
L' Esprit des Loix. 

Dn Black was born at Bourdeaux in the year 1728* 
When twelve years of age he was sent to Belfast, 
where he received the best elementary education 
which that town then afforded. After going through 
with applause the qsual course at school, it was re- 
3olved to send him to the University. His fathers 
circumstances rendering it perfectly convenient to 
gratify the young man's desire for knowledge, he 
repaired to Glasgow in 1746 when in the eighteenth 
year of his age. 

Glasgow at that time contained eminent professors 
in almost every department of literature and science. 
But Mr. Blank's attention seems to have been very 
early arrested, and his taste formed, for physical 
knowledge. He soon became the favourite pupil of 
Mr. Robert Dick, the professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, which gradually produced the most unreserved 
intimacy, notwithstanding the disproportion of their 
age. I am uncertain whether he boarded in the 
house of the professor ; if he did not, such was the 
familiar footing on which he was treated, that he 
was always a welcome guest at his table. Mr. Dick's 
generous patronage of the young man was strongly 
augmented in consequence of Mr. Black being the 
intimate companion of his son. They had given a 
decided preference to physical knowledge, and a 
similarity of pursuits cemented a friendship which 
during life never suffered the smallest interruption. 

Dr. Cullen had just entered on his splendid career 
at the commencement of that session in which Mr, 
Black went to college. The first medical prefer- 
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ment whidi was ever conferred upon Dr. CuUen was 
that of being appointed lecturer on Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, and such was his popularity 
that he almost immediately drew the attention, not 
of the students only, to his lectures, but his fame was 
very generally spread through the city of Glasgow, 
by which means many attended the chemistry class 
who had no professional object in view. 

. It is uncertain during the course of what year I^ 
first attended Dr. CuUen's class, though it ^pear9 to 
have been soon after he went to college. Mr. Dicli;'s 
lectures on Natural Philosophy had opened to biip a 
most interesting and boundless field of inquiry. The 
doctrines of physics therefore first occupied bis ^ttCfP*- 
tion, and were the objects of his diligent stud/,, J^^ 
had been early destined for one of the leani^d £ro- 
fessions, but neither theology nor law had pr^s^iiylh 
ed such charms as medicine, and the sciences pQ^ 
nected with it. His determination, therefor0» yfsfi 
soon taken. Dr. Black's biographer, the late Dx, 
John Robison, his friend, his successor in the Cher 
mical chair at Glasgow^ and the editor of bis lec« 
tures, thus describes the ardour and constancy with 
which he prosecuted his studies at this time. 

** Our young philosopher,** says Dr. Robison, 
*^ had laid a very comprehensive and serious plan 
for the conduct of his studies. This appears by a 
number of note books found among his papers. 
There are some in which he seems to have inserted 
every thing as it took his fancy, in medicine, chemLs* 
try, jurisprudence, or matters of taste ; and I find 
others into which he has transferred the same things, 
but has distributed them according to their scientific 
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coniiectioiis. Iri short, he has kept a journaV arid 
ledger of his studies, and has posted his books like 
a tnerchant. I have looked over these memorandiiiris 
with some care, and have there seen the' first gerths 
of thofeef discoveries which have at last produced sufeh 
a cdmplete revolution in chemical science. What 
particufarly struck me, was the steadiness with which 
he advanced in any path of knowledge, — nnUd Ye^ 
irorsuM. Things are inserted for the first time, ifirom 
present impression of their singularity or importance, 
but without any allusions to their connections. When 
a thing of the same kind is mentioned again, there 
is generally a reference back to its fellow j and thus 
the most insidated facts often acquired a conhectiaa 
which gave them scientific importance.*^ 

A perseverance and an ardour similar to what Mr. 
Black displayed in the pursuit of knowledge is sel- 
dom to be m^t with, and could not fail of being 
hdliotfrably rewarded. Dr. Cullen had early re- 
iriarked the superiority of his talents, and his unaffect- 
ed modesty, for it was Culien's unvaried practice to 
cultivate an acquaintance with his students to enter 
keenly into an inquiry what progress they had made 
in their studies, to ascertain if possible to what de^ 
partment of medical science they had chiefly directed 
tlieir attention, and what appeared to be the peculiar 
bent of their genius. 

Mr. Black was fitted in a most remarkable degree 
to please the Doctor, and to assist him materially in 
the discharge of his public duty as professor of Che- 
mistry. At an early stage of their acquaintance, 

* Pre&ce to Dr. Black's Lectures. 

VOL, in. I 
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thmeioie^ he had received many testimonies <^ C^ 
len^s appiobaticHi ; and, in particular, the rtroiigeil 
#iicauragefnent to prosecute his chemical in^^uii!ies^ 
In a short time he became assistant to the Doctor^ 
and contributed in no inconsiderable degree to the 
reputation which his lectures acquired, both for the 
general knowledge they contained, and the neatness 
with which the different experiments were performed 
illustrative of the chemical doctrines delivered. It 
was in this school that Dr. Black laid the foundation 
of those discoveries which have immortalized his 
name. 

Having attended all the. classes in the university of 
Glasgow^ in which medicine was taught, he now de* 
termined to repair to Edinburgh. This university, 
to whose reputation as a medical school, he himself 
afterwards so essentially contributed, had already 
fiien into considerable notice, and staden/ts from^ ¥a^ 
rious countries, particularly from En^and, Ifi^aiii)^ 
America, and the West Indies, had spread the fam^ 
of its professors, and the many opportunitiesr of im* 
provement which it afforded. He was enrQlled m 
a student in 17^1» regularly attended the ve^^imte 
medical classes, previously to being graduated as .4 
doctor of medicine, and was admitted to that honour 
in 1754. The subject of the thesis was DeJmman 
addo a cihis orto^ et magnesia alba ; and in it wasted 
the foundation of his celebrated discoveries respect- 
ing^^ air 9 or carbonic add gas. 

The account which Dr. Black himself has given o^ 
his attention being first directed to the nature of 
magnesia, is in the following words : — " I was indeed 
led to this examination of the absorbent earths, partly 
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by the hope of discorering a new sort of lime mid 
lime water, which might possibly be a more powetltt 
scdvent of the stone, than that commonly ueed y butr 
wa9 disappointed in my expectations.^ 

Hhe truth is, that about the time when Dr. Blade 
prntted his thesis, the medical world were deeply en« 
gaged in examining the virtues of lime water, in the 
cure of the stone, t to which the writings of Dr. WhyiA 
and Dr. Alston had greatly contributed. The che* . 
mical properties^ of lime water were not the chief ob* 
jects of their investigation, that is, they never aj^ar 
to have set about an accurate analysis of the water 
itself, but to have confined their inquiries principal^ 
to the effects which it produced upon the human sy9- 
tem^ and more particularly so upon those who were 
afliicted with calculus complaints. The reputation: 
oPbotb- the philosophers above menti(med, especially 
thuir of the former, while it roused the attention oi 
thb'Biidibh public^ awakened the curiosity, and ex€r« 
cislsd ik^^ itigenuity of th6 idaadicM stodents of the 
Ufliversity of Edinburgh, among whom Dr. Blaek 
imy tbd ' eonsidered is the chief from the wonderfbi 
stv^MM'iirhich atteaded his experiments^ and the ad- 
dl)esg^ili^(k#hich titeynvere performed. 

* }4>^«dohell wiisi the thesis published^ than it attracts 
ed^unH^fiABS attention. It opened a new field of m« 
qUii^ to-^chdmioal philosophers; and the fame of the 
di^dVerer was rapidly spread, and honour reflected 
upon the seminary at which he had been educated,* 
and within whose walls it was first made known. 



* Experiments on Magnesia Alba, p. 9. 
t Vid. vol. ii. of this history, p. 847. 
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An interesting anecdote respecting this thesis^ L» 
related in Dr. Robison's account When Dr. Black 
grajduated, he sent some copies of it to his fatherf 
who, as may be supposed, was much delighted with 
^e first fruits of his son's labours. He therefore 
took the liberty of showing it to the President Mon- 
tesquieu, who after a few days, called on Mr. Black, 
and said to him, " Mr. Black, my very good friend, 
I rejoice with you ; your son will be the honour of 
your name and of your family.'* The President's 
studies were of a very different kind, from that of 
chemistry ; yet this contained a proof of the sagacity 
o^ this most ingenious philosopher, and acute ob- 
jSjEirver of human nature, while at the same tim^, it 
exhibited an honourable testimony of the esteem he 
entertained for Mr. Black. 

. The doctrines contained in the thesis, were after- 
wards more fully illustrated by him, in experiments 
.upon magnesia, which have been already quoted. 
X^, attempt any illustration of them, would be quite 
inappropriate in this place. It may, however, be re- 
.marked, that the value of his discovery consisted jn 
proving that the cause of the causticity of quicklime, 
&c. was the removal of what he entitled fixed air, or 
carbonic acid gas. An accouut of this process is to 
be seen in every system of chemistry. But the un- 
affected simplicity, elegance, and philosophical accu- 
, racy of his own account of the experiments he made, 
^d which led him to detect how the phenomena 
might be explained, have been the subjects of uni- 
versal admiration. 

How he spent the short time that intervened be- 
tween taking his degree of Doctor of Medicine, and 
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being advanced to a chair in the University of 
GlaSgow, 1 am not informed. But upon Dr. Cul- 
len's removal to Edinburgh in 1756, a vacancy took 
place in the college. And he, as his successor, 
gave lectures on chemistry. Shortly after, he was 
preferred to the anatomical chair; but in conse- 
quence of his having formed the. idea, that he was 
not completely qualified for the discharge of the du- 
ties of that office, he prevailed with the professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine to exchange classes with 
him. He appears to have taught the Institutes, as 
well as the chemistry, until he went to Edinburgh; 
What plan he followed in his course on the Institutes, 
is not known. He never encouraged any conversa- 
tion upon the subject. The bent of his genius was 
to chemistry. 

Dr. Robison has proved, in the most satisfactory 
mdnner, that Dr. Black had brought to maturity his 
speculations respecting Ziez/en/A^a/, some tinie between 
1759 and 1763. Upon the 23d of April I762, he 
read to a literary society the result of his experi- 
ments, and an account of the whole investigation. 
This society consisted of the members of the univer- 
sity, and several other literary gentlemen of Gk^ 
gow. The attempts made by De Luc of Geneva, to 
tear the laurel from Dr. Black's brow, have been 
fully exposed. And the undoubted fact now stated, 
(for the record, I understand, is still in existence,) af- 
fords a sufficient refutation of De Luc's pretensions. 
Dr. Black derived the most active co-operation an^l 
valuable assistance in conducting his inquiries, from 
the celebrated Mr. Watt, afterwards of Birminghaoi, 
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2ind the improver of the «team-engine, but at that 
tiibe one of his pupils. 

These experiments, and the theory founded upon 
iStiem, when taken in connection with his dii^overiea 
respecting the properties of fixed air, have raised his 
reputation as a philosopher very high, and entitled 
him to be viewed as the Founder of the PnewmaUc 
Chemistry^ an honour which is justly conceded to 
him by the celebrated French chemist Lavoisier. 

Dr. Black^s practice at Glasgow was consaderaMei 
ahd it was in Ids power to have extended It greatly, 
had he been so inclined, or the state of hii^ heialth 
permitted. The amenity of his manner, combined 
with his high reputation both ias a prof^sor and a 
private practitioner, rendered him ata univ^rstd flu 
vourite. ' 

We have already mentioned that Dr. Black sfuc- 
ceeded Dr. Cullen in the chemical cMair at Edin- 
burgh as he had formerly done at Glasgow. Dr. 
CuUen's talents, zeal for the cultivation of science, 
"and indefatigable applicatioi> to the business of his 
class, had rendered the study of chemistry extremely 
popular in Edinburgh. The number that attended 
his class was much greater than formerly, which 
ought not, however, to be ascribed solely to his abi- 
lities as a teacher ; because it was owing to the in- 
terest which partly the progress of chemistry, and 
partly that of the arts and sciences naturally pro^ 
duced. These had a tendency to react upon each 
other. 

Under Dr. Black the chemical class greatly in- 
creased from similar causes. Besides his manner. 
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which was peculiarly engaging, the neatness with 
which he performed the various experiments was 
perhaps never exceeded; and this in a course of 
chemistiy is cf the most essential importance, both 
for illustrating the doctrines that are taught, aad in- 
teresting the hearers in prosecuting the study of die 
science. 

The state of Dr. Black's health was at all timet 
exceedingly delicate. The slightest exertion, whethjgr 
bodily or mental, if continued for any length of ti^e; 
always brought on a spitting of blood. This pre- 
vented him from prosecuting that career of discovery 
wbich his eaiiy success had promised. It wa9 sho 
the cause of his never giving to the world an p/c^ 
countpfhis Theory of Latent Hea^ This, indeed, hjB^ 
often attempted, but he was under the necessity of d| 
often relinquishing the task. He felt the approaches 
of old age at a co^iparatively early period of life* 
For when only a little above sixty he was under the 
necessity of employing an assistant This was the 
late Dr. John Rotheram, afterwards Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews^ 
This gentleman generally delivered about a third of 
tlie course. At last Dr. B. finding that he was iQp 
capable of the requisite exertion, deteimined to retire 
altogether. This he did upon the 21st of October 
1795, when the present excellent professor of che- 
mistry. Dr. Thomas Charles Hope, and he wenB 
appointed conjunct professors. 

This distinguished philosopher and amiable man 
did not long survive the period when this arranges 
ment was made, for he died upon the 26th of N<^ 
vember 1799f in the 71st year of his age. 
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* ^ ' DR. FRANCIS HOME. 

^T^^ medical school of the University of Edinburgh 
"was now rising rapidly into noticei or rather had 
y attracted the attention of the most distin-; 

iflhed medical practitioners throughout Europe. 

e well-earned fame of the first Monro was univer- 
sally acknowledged, and the various treatises which 
^p published were dien, and are stUl, esteemed as 
dard works. The reputation of Dr. Robert 
lytt, of whom some account has been already 
^ven^ was firmly established on the continent, chiefly 
i[^ consequence of his controversy with Haller con* 
^e^^ning Sensibility and Irritability. The prelections 
^j.Cullen, Gregory, Black, and Hope, powerfully 
distributed to produce the same effect of spreading 
|tj( lame as a school of medicine, while the patrons, 
^terbg warmly into the public feeling, were deter- 
n^ped to seize every opportunity within the sphere 
p£ their influence, of employing the most effectual 
jpieans to promote its prosperity. 
. ,For this purpose it was resolved that the Materia 
J^edica and Botany should not be assigned to one pro- 
fessor only, as had hitherto been the case, but that they 
^hojuld be disjoined, and a distinct professorship of 
:jthe Materia Medica be founded, the teacher of which 
should be a member of the medical faculty. Dr. 
Hope tlierefore, with the concurrence of the patrons, 
resigned the duties of prelecting on Materia Medica 
into the hands of his constituents, upon the first of 
June 1768, and upon the same day the late Dr. Fran- 
cis Home was appointed to teach that branch of 
science. 
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Dr. Home was born on the 9th of Novemb"erl719« 
He was the third son of James Home, Esq. of £ccle9, 

m the county of Berwick, Advocate, and of »— 

Kinloch, daughter of Sir Francis Kinloch of Giimer- 
ton, Bart. His father was esteemed a man of abili^ 
tieis, and was the author of several works in the line 
of his profession. He lost his mother at a very early 
period of life. 

Sensible of the great advantages which accbmpany 
a liberal education, Mr. Home resolved that his son 
should possess every opportunity of improvement 
in this respect Not contented with the instnio* 
tion he could obtain at the parish school, young 
Home was placed under the care- of the celebrated 
Mr. Cruickshank, (uncle of the teacher of the sam6 
name, for many years one of the most eminent mas* 
ters of the High School of Edinburgh,) who^ for 
upwards of half a century, was universally allow^- 
ed to be one of the most celebrated schoolmas- 
ters that Scotland ever produced. Though not 
necessarily connected with the subject of this me- 
moir, it may be observed, that it was this teacher 
who communicated so perfect a knowledge of the 
Latin language to Dr. John Brown, the well known 
author of the Brunonian systecn, and who patronized 
him in early Ufe. Mr. C. commenced his career as 
master of the grammar school at Haddington, and it 
was during his residence at this place that Mr. Home 
was put under his charge. He afterwards removed 
to the town of Dunse, and thither our young student 
followed him, if we may so express ourselves, for by 
removing to Dunse Mr. C. had fixed his abode at no 
great distance from the place of Mr. Home's birth. 
Under this able teacher he acquired a thorough 
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knowledge of the elements of the Latin language, as 
\ WtU as a taste for classical literature which nev&r 
fiwiook hiniy but continued unabated in extreme old 
•e», and when he had reUnquidied idl his paUic 
prafessional duties, it aflforded him a fund o£ rational 
a&d elegant pleasure^ in which he delighted to tiie 
■ last period of his existence. 

^ Mr. Home had been originally destined for the 
iSitQilish QbunA, and his education had been con- 
4liated with thKt ¥iew4 Tteitnteiert o# hisifkmify 
^MHieotians affinrded the aiost fiivourafele piospeet 
0Bb&^ vpoedUy presented to • living } biitte inc^- 
. wrtkm not leiadhig him to the studj of divinity, he 
. wa^^genefodslj and properly permitted to fbUow the 
ikeni of his own genius. At what period,^ or hdw 
:0^ he had fimned an attachment to medidnd'aa a 
tmefibssion is not known, but abandoning . liieology, 
Jm was bound apprentice to Mn Rattray, then a 
iftty eminent surgeon in Edinburgh. This judicious 
pliin of putting him under the care and direction of 
* person of skill, and in extensive practice, gave him 
efecellent opportunities of improvement, and was an 
Mimirable preparative for the studies which he had 
the prospect of commencing at the University. 

When his apprenticeship was finished, he enrdled 
bimself a member of the University of Edinburgh, 
Md studied under the then eminent professors, Mon- 
Mts Alston, Sinclair, and Rutherford. His industry 
iMd ardour in the prosecution of medical science at- 
tracted the notice of his instructors j they encour- 
4|g4d him in the laudable ambition to excel it the 
lilie of his profession, and he received from them very 
4iltingiai8hed marks of their approbation. His ek- 
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empkiry behaviour, hi» indefatigable ap{)fieaitMl^'^ 
study, and the proficiency which he eV^n ^dtlMd 
Attained^ drew the attention of his feUow studiiaiii^ 
slnd a» the old adage, pares cum patibui ftu^titifle 
edngregantuTy is of universal application, it of oMMe 
held true in his case. His associates were^ aiiwiltg 
the most distinguished class q£ student^ niati;f^ -df 
whom afterwards' rose to eminence. It ma^ be nren<- 
iioned that the celebrated Dr. Mark A&enside^ «ftdi«6r 
M^f^ Hie Pleasures of Infaginatioin^'' was 1m fnttettite 
fijendt TJie students tfa^ sis well as now^ ftedlf 
eanvasded die medtcad theofties tau^t l^ the pr^H^ 
«Drs, and the mode of practice which ' they fecMI^ 
mended. Though they came to iAst Uniferiitiy^llb 
doubt to be taught the principtes and practiixr>^f 
medicine, yet they etitertained ho idea ot* tviMgttteg 
thdr understandings to the unqualified directicw^f 
their masters, nor did they imagine that they wei^ 
guilty of any indiscretion, or want of due submifriMi 
to the authority of those whom they respected^-^if 
they did not acquiesce in all their conclusions. ' it 
was this independent tone of thinking among die 
students, and which was liberally cherished by the 
professOTS themselves, that gave rise to the Medteil 
Societies of Edinburgh. Among these the Royal 
Medical Society deserves particular notice, both As 
being the oldest, and from the Very respectable ciMU 
racter which it has long, and still retains. Mr. Home 
was among the first founders of this institution, wUeh 
took place in I7S7. »^ 

Having completed his medical studies at the iltf^^ 
versity, he was appointed in 174^ surgeoti to*>flir 
John Cope's regiment of dragoons, which was^lben 
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on foraign service in Flanders. He joined it along 
vith the late Sir \^lliam Erskine of Torry, whose 
fiither was lieutenant*colonel of that regiment. He 
served abroad during the whole of that war until 
the peace of 1748. He and his companions there- 
fore were not exposed to the reproach which was 
justly cast upon their commanding officer for his 
cowardly conduct at the battle of Prestonpans. When 
the regiment arrived in England, however, so in**- 
censed was the nation at Cope, that they were treat* 
ed with some degree of rudeness by the inhabitants, 
until they were undeceived by the information of 
their being abroad during the whole time of the re- 
bellion in Scotland. 

• Mr. Home's faithful discharge of his duty, and his 
prtfessional ardour, frequently drew the attention of 
his ^superior officers. In particular. Sir John Pringt^ 
who was at the head of the medical department, be^ 
ing physician-general to his Majesty's forces, and to 
the royal hospitals in the Low Countries, often ex-^ 
pressed publicly his high approbation of his conduct,' 
and as he knew him at college, and was well ac- 
quainted with his relations, he bore a similar t^ti- 
mony to his singular merit in private letters to them« 
In short, a friendship and intimacy was formed be^ 
tween them, which the death of Sir John alone dis- 
solved. 

Mr. Home did not confine his attention to the 
mere detail of his duty as a regimental surgeon. His 
views were more liberal and enlarged. He studied 
his profession as a science. Amidst the bustle of 
wAr he read much, and neglected no opportunity of 
impioving his stock of knowledge. When the army 
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went into winter quarters therefore, he took frequent- 
opportunities of visiting the University of Leydoo,' 
then still enjoying a portion of that reputation to* 
which it had been raised by the illustrious Boerhaa'W. 
By thus combining the study of medicine as a science^ 
with its practice as an art, he acquired, during those 
seven years which were spent by so many others in' 
idleness and dissipation, a great fund of medical 
knowledge, a portion of which he afterwards com- 
municated to the world. ^ ..,. 

At the end of the war he quitted the army, and' 
graduated at Edinburgh in the year 1750. On tknat 
occasion he published a Thesis, De Fehre Hemittenie^ 
that is still quoted, as containing an excellent' aiC- 
count of that disease, which so much prevaUed 
amoog the British troops in Flanders ; he has alao 
iiilroduced many useful observations on the remitt€tf)<i 
fevers of marshy countries. He settled the same' 
year as a physician in Edinburgh, and in May 1751' 
was admitted a licentiate by the Royal College of 
Physicians there ; in the subsequent year, (4th Aug* 
1752,) he was raised to the dignity of a fellow. 

The life of a medical practitioner giving an zx^ 
count of his exertions to become eminent in his pro- 
fession, can seldom afford much matter for the biiiH 
grapher. It will be sufficient to mention here, that 
Dr. Home did not pass the early part of it solely in 
the usual routine of medical practice \ he applied 
with zeal to the cultivation of the science of medi« 
cine, of which the works published by him from time 
to time furnish ample evidence. 

It has been already mentioned, that the professw- 
ship of Botany was separated from that of Materia 
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Mttyca in the year I768, and that Dr. Home wai^ 
apfKiinted the first professor of the latter science after 
t^t arrangement was adopted. From that time^ he 
BpfSAdA himself with great diligence to what was now 
hiii^nKMre peculiar province, and for thirty years con« 
tribnted his share towards supporting the reputation 
of the Medical school of £dinburgh. In 1798 he 
retired from all business, resigned his professorship, 
and was succeeded in it by his son Dr. James Home, 
who now fills the chair of the Practice of Medicine 
with so much honour to himself and benefit to tlie 
University. 

Dr. Home enjoyed, until a very short time before 
his death, perfect possession of his strength and men- 
tal Acuities, affi>rding a remarkable instance of the 
efiects of temperance, and regular habits, in procur*. 
ing health and old age. He died on the Idth of Fe- 
bi^oary 1813, having attained the great age of nin^tyv« 
three years and three monies. 

Dr. Home was the aathor of several woi^ wfaieh 
evince how ardently he prosecuted his proSassiofiid^ 
stti^es. The first was << An Essay on ihe Ontentai 
and Virtues of the Waters of Dunse-Spaw, in-a'^^ltler ' 
to Lord Mm^hmont^** and ^ras pubUshdd te>'tke' 
year 1751. It contains an accurate analym 'ofi thslt * 
mhieral spring, according to the most approved itoode* 
then known of analyzing mineral waters. But iflsi 
nolv of little use, because no department of scie^Oe ' 
h^ made more ample strides than the analysii^of 
mtneral waters. 

Betwixt the year 1750 and I76O a great degree of 
patriotic enthusiasm arose in Scotland to encourage * 
arts and manufactures ; and the Edinburgh JSadety, 
was established in 1755 for the express purpose of 
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impcoving these* To this Society Dr. Hcmsiq prers 
sented two tr^tises^ one ou bleaching, and asiother m . .: 
agriculture. 

The Essay on Bleaching contained an j^vest^g^MtiW^ 
into the chemical principles of this art^ as weU m 
mwy experiments on the different processes. empkgN 
ed in it, besides suggesting various improvements^ ill 
its different branches. Several of these were adoptf 
ed by the bleachers of this country and of Irelanalir 
and from them the author received many flatterki^ 
and from a few, some solid testimonies of theif 
esteem of the merit of this work, and the great b9» 
nefit they had derived from iU Indeed it was coi|f 
sidered as the standard book upon the subject, unt^ 
the great extension of chemical science since the 
time of its publication superseded it 

"fhe^,Txe»^s^,''Ou the Principle^ of Agricultpwfc; 
and :V^»etatiq«,*f yaa Wtteii ui poopequenqe pf, til|ft, ? 
same society Ihaving off^redc Qr. g^4 1 fne<M 1^* ^^: ! 

add)tji09^ punli^ed J^ |7i£»7* It contouas an accocit^; . 
offi$m<>4l»i«f>ite ft0d III99UK8, as^ aa the Im^wle^g^, 
o£^.(^€m^l^,MV^^ aiwimcptignfij^i 

the ^pdictttioo <^ chemical : principles, to vegetajtifijia^^ 
and agriculture* It was one of the first attempts to 
apply chemistry to agriculture, and to show thai 
<* Agriculture is not so unscientific an art as is 
thought, but that it is reducible, like other arts,, ta 
fixed and unalterable principles." (p. 140.) At tfao 
conclusian of the Essay he proposes an excellent pififti 
fiar the future improvement of agriculture as a science 
and as an art. 
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The ** Medical Facts and Experiments" were pub- 
lished in the year 17^9* They contain much useful 
information, principally collected amidst the bustle of 
camps, and discover a talent for observation, and a 
degree of industry, very rare at that time^ among the 
medical officers of the army, but which, of late years, 
have distinguished many of tliat meritorious class of 
officers. In this work is given an interesting accoimt 
of some of the epidemic fevers, and other diseases that 
attacked the British troops during the war 174S^4f8, 
which either had been omitted altogether, or not par- 
ticularly described by Sir John Pringle, in his obser- 
vations on the diseases of the army during that war. 
It also treats of gunshot wounds, a subject then, very 
little understood in tliis country, and of a fatal disease 
in horses, the Glanders, investigated by dissection. 
It contains several very interesting cases, which all 
bear upon some particular point. Lastly, in this work 
are related experiments on several subjects, viz. on 
the comparative velocity of the blood, and tempera- 
ture in disease — on the quantity of insensible perspi- 
ration in different circumstances ; and on.tbe inocuk 
lation of the measles. This last was first proposed 
by Dr. Home, and from his experiments it appeared 
^^ that the inoculated measles became a much mora 
mild disease than the natural, not being attended with- 
that degree of fever which precedes the natural, nor 
with the cough, want of rest, and other inflammatory 
symptoms which occur during the disease ; nor with 
the sore eyes, the cough, the hectic fever, or ulcer- 
ated lungs which often follow this disease,'* (p. €84.) 
The practice of inoculating the measles has sometimes 
been revived, without sufficient credit being given to 

3 
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the original inventor. For what reason it is not evi- 
dent, it has never become a general practice, although 
it does not admit of a doubt, that in severe epidemics, 
many lives might be saved by this. 

The treatise "on the Croup*' was published in 17 — . 
This disease, so fatal to children, had been occasion- 
ally mentioned by former medical writers, but Dr. 
Home was the first who gave an accurate history 
of its cause ascertained by dissection, and of its 
mode of cure. Since its publication, many excellent 
treatises have appeared on the croup, and physicians 
and pathologists have added much information with 
r^ard to its history and cause, but no better mode 
of treatment has yet been discovered than that recom^ 
mended by Dr. Home, and all succeeding writers 
have spoken of his labours in terms of the highest es- 
teem. 

■ The •* Principia Medicinae** was first published in 
the year 175S, and since that period, has undergone 
many successive editions. It is intended to be a sys- 
tem of medicine, and gives an aphoristical account of 
the sytoptoms, causes, prognosis, and cure of diseases 
in a very succinct and clear manner, expressed in 
very nervous, pure and elegant Latinity. This work 
raised his reputation very high, especially on the Con- 
tinent, and in many foreign universities it was adopt- 
ed as the text-book by the Professors of the practice 
of Physic — and even at this day, notwithstanding the 
public are in possession of many similar works since 
published, if the Boerhaavian doctrines, which uni- 
versally prevailed at that time be left out, it may be 
considered as one of the best and most useful books 
of this class of medical literature. 

VOL. III. K 
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In the year 17 80 appeared his " Clinical Experi- 
mentSj Histories and Dissections,** which contains the 
result of his observations and practice in the clinical 
ward of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. From 
this circumstance^ such a work is entitled to a high 
degree of confidence, for it is the duty of the clinical 
practitioner to note daily the state of his patients be- 
fore numerous students, many of whom are very ca- 
pable of examining the facts, and of appreciating the 
ooriclusions drawn from them. There is perhaps, 
therefore, no situation more critical or trying in which 
a medical practitioner can be placed, because he is 
afterwards obliged to render an account in the clini- 
cal lecture of the reasons of the medical practice he 
itdopted. In this work, Dr. Home has given several 
curious and interesting cases of diseases, wl^ich do 
not commonly occur, or the forms of which were va- 
ried ; such as Meloene, Diabetes, Puerperal Fever^ Is- 
churia, &c. The comparative effects of different re- 
medies are distinctly stated. Many triab with new 
remedies in some diseases are related, as of the Rho- 
dodendron Crusanthum in rheumatism j the Oleum 
Terebinthi in sciatica ; the Rubia tinctorum in amen- 
orrhaea } the Spigelia Marilandica in worms f the deob- 
struant effects of the Meserium in several diseases ; 
the effects of dry cupping in ha&morrhagic diseases, 
&c. All these are detailed in a very brief manner, 
and the practical deductions from them are pointed 
out. There are few medical works that contain more 
new and useful matter in so condensed a form. Many 
of the remedies have since been introduced into prac- 
tice, and the mode of curing several diseases which 
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he first suggested, as in diabetes, has been adopt- 
ed. 

Such are the several works of Dr. Francis Home. 
But his attention was not alone confined to medicine. 
He delighted much in classical literature, as has been 
already mentioned, and we have seen several of his 
poems which are not destitute of merit. 

Medicine is an art, and a science. In the study 
of medicine as a science, the theorist employs his 
time in rearing a system. This can only last for a 
short period, until new facts are discovered. These 
must be again arranged into a new system. Medt 
cine, as an art, consists in the collection of those 
phenomena which occur in that department of na- 
ture, which relates to the animal economy, and the 
application of these to the cure of diseases. That 
phyglctan, therefore, who employs his laboui*s in the 
careful observation of facts, and the application of 
these to practice, renders a most important service 
to mankind. Both kinds of physicians are necessary 
to the advancement of medicine. Dr. Home must 
ever hold a distinguished place amongi^t the latter, 
for very few physicians have contributed more new 
or important facts, or have done more towards esta- 
blishing the art of medicine upon the solid basis of 
observation and experiment. 



MR. ANDREW DALZEL. 



Mr. Robert Hunter, who had been Professor of 
Greek for thirty-one years, feeling himself unable to 
discharge the duties of his office in consequence of 
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bis advanced age, expressed a wish to the Patrons 
that they would appoint some person as his colleague^ 
who should perform the active duties of the chair. 
Mr. Andrew Dalzel was therefore elected joint Pro- 
fessor of Greek upon the l6th of December 1772. 

Mf. Dalzel was born in the month of October 
1742. He was descended from respectable parents^ 
His father,. William Dalzel, had the chief business in 
the line of his profession in Kirkliston, a village about 
ei^t miles distant from Edinburgh This was what 
in^ the country parts of Scotland is called* a wright, 
which includes that of a cabinet-maker, house-car- 
penter, and one who undertakes to ftirnish the inh- 
plements^ necessary for the purposes of agrioulture. 
The division of labour is not known, or at least not 
practically recognised in country villages, from the 
want of sufficient employment. The integrity of 
Mr. Dalzel's character — his fidelity and eitpertnesB m 
executing any commission with which he was en^ 
trusted, recommended him to the patronage of that 
very intelligent nobleman the late Earl of Lauder- 
(lale, and this laid the foundation of the futwe ibiv 
tunes (rfhis son the professor. •* •• . ; r » 

: Young Dalzel^ according to Ihe. ctistett of itbe 
country, was sent to the parish school of Kirklisl^n. 
At this time the late Dr. Drysdale* was minister ^ 
Kirkliston, and was himself an elegant scholar, and 
took great pleasure in encouraging the youth to per- 
severance and industry in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He early discovered these qualities in Mr» 
Dalzel, for the possession of which he was diitUfK 

* Vid. vd. ii p. 16S- V f: < . 
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guisbed thnoiigh life in all the various public stations 
he afterwards held. He therefore patronized him, 
and was at pains to direct the course which he ought 
to. follow in his studies. This mark of generouA 
kindness was never effaced from Mr. DalzePs me- 
mory.i He afterwards married hia daughter^ and many 
besides myself remember the enthusiastic manner in 
which he was wont t» express himself respecting Dr. 
Drysdale^s talents as a scholar, a preacher, a man of 
business^ &c. No one could hear him expatiate upon 
this darling subject without being convinced that hifi 
father^inJaw was^ in the language of thd-^eti ithe 
** God of hjfl idolatry." ■•';'• '>tn5,o 

It may not be improper to observe that Sir Robefi; 
Listen, lately our ambassador at Constantinople, who 
has fiUed so many other public stations with the 
greatest applause, was a school-fellow of Mr. DalzeFs^ 
and was idso patronized by Dr. Drysdale. The ti?fO 
youths^ went' through their college course togethei^ 
occupied (as I have been assured) the same lodgings^ 
as agreeing better with their finances, and assisted 
each other in their studies, being at that time both 
intended for the church. Their early attachment 
never suffered any abatement, for though removed at 
a very great distance from each other, they through 
life kept up a corresqxmdence by letter. 

Mr. Dalzel attended all the classes preparatory to 
being admitted a student of divinity. After being 
in due time enrolled at the Hall he delivered the 
requisite discourses before Dr. Hamilton the profes^ 
sor with approbation, and was (but of this I am not 
certain,) licensed to preach by liie presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow. 
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Meanwhile^ he had been appointed tutor to the 
Earl of Lauderdale's family, and became a great fa- 
vourite. The correctness of his behaviour, the stea- 
diness of his conduct, and agreeable temper, was in a 
short time appreciated by his Lordship ; he therefore 
determined to make use of all his interest, to secure 
Mr. DalzePs promotion in life. Mr. Hunter's wish 
to retire, presented a favourable opportunity; and 
besides, as the Earl's eldest son, (the present Earl,) 
vras about to enter the University, being then four- 
teen years of age, Mr. Dalzel's advancement to the 
professorship, instead of interfering with, would ma- 
terially assist him in his studies. 

It is universally admitted, by those who know how 
the politics of the city of Edinburgh then stood, that 
it was through the Lauderdale interest that Mr. 
Dalzel proved successful* The Earl at that time, in 
a great measure, ruled the politics of Edinburgh ; 
and several causes concurred, to render very great 
interest necessary, before the election could be se- 
cured. 

Mr. Dalzel was not only a young man^ but being 
of a very fair complexion, he appeared to be younger 
than he really was. He had been only a short time 
in Lord Lauderdale's family^ and his want of expe- 
rience in the art of teaching was used against him. 
Again, some of the members of council favoured Mr. 
Duke Gordon, of whom Mr. Dalzel has given so in- 
teresting an account, and proposed a comparative 
trial. I have heard it stated, that this did take place, 
but I am of opinion that it never proceeded farther 
than a mere proposal. Had a trial of strength been 
required in 1772, no doubt can be entertained as to 
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the issue. Among the innumerable conversations 
which I have had with Mr. Gordon, he seemed to 
feel uneasy when the most distant allusion was made 
to any thing connected with that transaction. He 
took care to communicate no information ; but some- 
times, when he was in the humour, commented at 
great length upon the essential services Mr. Dalzel 
had rendered to the University. That his esteem for 
Mr. Dalzel was sincere, there can be little doubt ; 
for Mr. Gordon in his will left him residuary legatee. 

Mr. Duke Gordon was a man of extensive literary 
acquirements, but of very peculiar manners. His 
father was born in the vicinity of Huntly, and was 
bred a weaver there. This, besides the name, was 
A cause cji his strong attachment to the family of Gor- 
cb», and inheriting principles which were much more 
common in his days than they are at present, he de- 
termined to name his first-born son after the head of 
the clan. This was the origin of the name, and not 
as Mr. Dalzel hint^ that he had served as a common 
soldier under any of the Gordon family. The truth 
is, that when a very young man, he commenced bu- 
siness in Edinburgh as a linen manufacturer, which 
in process of time he carried on to a considerable ex« 
tent) and all the heritable property which the Duke 
ever possessed, was left to him by his father. 

Old Mr. Gordon was a staunch Jacobite f he, 
therefore, from principle, would not send his son to 
the High School, but to a seminary in the Cowgate, 
at that time much patronized by the nonjurants of 
Edinburgh. The teacher of the school was Mr. An- 
drew Waddell, the translator of Buchanan's Psalms. 
He had been out at the Rebellion of VJ^, and be- 
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iagi wounded in one <^ his hands^ hie had to:Mib«iit 
^^iDputation. Being an excellent /9chpiar»: he^^iOri 
4w the patronage of Kuddiman theigramiMmi^it 
anil othera i of similar political principlQaii< opened) ii» 
8^Qol for ii^truction in the Latin language»)aftd^wa9 
•livery wcceasful teacher. After Mr, Gprdoa: had 
aAte»ded thi^ school (at which . he. was . lafeai ^taiighl 
the elemente rof GreekJ for a conaidei|ible,oiTObei?rf 
ym^ he followed his father's profession^ D^ogttte 
fdaiQle^of that period^ how^ver^ . he.iaimM omttteditei 
piY^eciute his study, of the learned lauguag^suLioAnd 
Vfoa the denih of his father^ he^ entinely^rttioquislffid 
the business of a manufacturer. /ui j^jfoiq 

.,0'fSuoh proficiency had he aiadeJn tiie LatisAoil^e, 
dMjtf; be considered himself as qualified dtitogi^BiiiaH 
^fMictions as a private tjaacher^'aud i0;ti3an8late medk 
fi^litheses from English into Latin* Th^s-he^diskfadli 
iimfii when that was not known as aidi8tinet>]piqfea4 
jionin Edinburgh. And» in the mean> .time, ikeiem 
jDcdled himself as a student io^^ thoi University^^ andab* 
tended the necessary classes, . before j being, admitted 
401 the Divinity Hall^ : His thecdogioalii^ntijdaeQtsI^ 
Jiowever, not suiting those of the Scottish ^^staddJisfav 
JOSfeeisyt, he relinquished theipn^eol vWhat tiioseropii- 
'mom might have been originaUy^ I^annotaffirmii'^t 
would be easy to enlarge. upoQlheKunoommcmtak^ 
.gularity of his domestic hdbits^ and of his^aidtot 
^application to the study of classical learning ; ibut^k 
is principally as a libraiiaui and as connected witth 
.the University, that his name is introduced in < this 
^pkce. His punctuahty of attendance, accuracy, 

' ' • Chalitiere' Life of Ruddiman. • » 
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pix^priety^ and dignity of demeanourj not' only im- 
pressed the students who applied to him for ^^9^' 
but-ev^f) the professors themselves. He was of the 
most essential service to both; for though his mallei 
ner was certainly distant, and even repulsive, ye&^be 
was always ready to answer any civil question,* -aind 
to commuBicate whatever information was withiii'kis 
power, that might be required by the students^ ' jta 
all these respects, he must be considered as hatlag 
been an invaluable treasure to the Universityj dUn^. 
the long period that he acted as under librarian,'^ail4 
that if) his station, he materially contributed ix>>j|8 
prosperity. lo ^^i; 

Though Mn Balzel might not have- beeq no^pro^ 
found a classical scholar in 177^, as Mr.- Gordon^iyitt 
it was A' fortunate event for the University, 'that^ikfr^ 
DalsleL was preferred. During the whole t^tn .'of 
his .professorship, no member of the College exerted 
himself so much, or nearly so much^ in promoting 
the: cause of literature within its walls. < His patient 
industry in- teaching his pupils the elements of) <the 
Greek language^ was perhaps never exceeded. >>> The 
heartiness (if I may use the word,) with whiob^«lib 
himself entered into the minutiae of Greek granuouv 
-*-the ebger desire he manifested, that the studimte 
should be improved and form a taste for the Greek 
authors^ united with that gentle, soothing, discreet, 
yet firm manner, in which he conducted himself in 
the dass, was the admiration of all. That he was 
an enthusiast in his profession, was very apparent ; 
but perhaps no one ever distinguished himself as a 
teacher of any language or science, or indeed of any 
thing, who was not. Wherever a student discovered 
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genius and application, such was certain of every en- 
couragement ; and he had more in his power in tke 
way of getting young men appointed to b^ tutors lia 
i^milies, that were likely to be of use to tfaem^ than 
all the University besides, because he laid himself 
out to serve them. » • 

The works also, which he published, for the ex- 
press purpose of initiating the youth into a knowledge 
of die Greek language, not only produced the mbst 
beneficial effects upon his own students, but' have 
greatly contributed to the benefit and convenienoe 
both of scholars and masters, throughout the &iU8h 
Empire. They have been admitted into the great 
English schools, and have received the warmest ap- 
pyobation from the most experienced teachiMs^* as 
well as the best critical scholars in that countir)ri -Od 
the Continent also, his fame as a judicious oompiier,^ 
and an accurate critic, has very generally spread* ^ An 
edition of them was published at Leipsic diaring lii» 
own lifetime. ■•{ • = 

• Mr. Dalzel did not confine liie attention of his pQ« 
jmIs merely to the acquisition of a knowledge ^ of: the 
Greek language, by causing them to read aecurdtely 
in the class, select passages from the Grecian poets, his- 
torians, orators, and critics, but he endeavoured alsdt)0 
give them a taste for the study of the Belles Lettres. 
For this purpose, an hour was set apart each Tues* 
day and Thursday, when he delivered a lecture tqmn 
the revival, progress, objects, and importance of po- 
lite literature. This course, however, it ought to be 
observed, was delivered only to those students who 
attended the second class. As far as I recollect, he 
did not scrupulously adhere to any fixed plan. But 
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the information which he communicated to his young 
audience, was of the most amusing and interesting 
nature. To most, if not to all of them, it was quite 
new, and to those who possessed any thirst for know-* 
ledge, it afforded the most exquisite delight It was 
evident that he intended these lectures to be an in- 
troduction to the study of general literature $ and 
they were well adapted to answer this end. 

He also occasionally gave a separate course of lec- 
tures on poetry, of which he pubHshed a Syllabus. 
He was possessed of a good taste, had read and stu* 
died both the ancient and modern writers on criti-* 
cism, and particularly admired the French authors on 
the Belles Lettres. He did not aim at a display of 
metaphysical acumen, nor originality of thought 
Indeed, he had too much prudence and good sense, 
to attempt the latter ; and he judged far better, in 
exhibiting to his students a compilation of excellent 
observations, arranged after his own method, and il- 
lustrated by numerous examples. The passages thus 
read, were selected with judgment, and excited great 
interest, being chiefly taken from the English poets. 

Mr. Dalzel's claims to be considered as an exceU 
lent general scholar were very high. If it had a 
fault, it consisted (in my opinion) in being too fond 
of phrases. He was always ready to give his advice^ 
or to assist any of his friends who applied to him. 
From the readiness witli which favours were confer- 
red, and the reliance that was placed upon his admi- 
rable skill in classical I^tinity, many applications 
were made to him. To enumerate all the works 
which I have heard were submitted to his correction 
in this way, would certainly be invidious. But as he 
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wufi at no pains to conceal the fact himself, so I may 
mention that he translated the entire Preface of Cul- 
l^n's .Nosology, from which circumstance I am led to 
cpojecture, that CuUen and Brown (who was under^ 
stood to have translated the definitions into Latin) bad 
qjUacrelled previous to the publication of that celebrated, 
and as yet unrivalled work. It ought not to be eonair 
dered as any reproach to the memory of so very great 
a*. wan as Dr. CuUen, to mention that he could iilot 
write classical Latin. How few are competent to 
the task, among those too who pass for good scholars ! 
Ilitent. upon what he consideied to be higher < objects, 
h^ibad in early 'life neglected the crttieal-^ study of 
tb^ Latin tongtie ; and he was a professor in Glas^ - 
gpwt,befi»re be set about repairing the loss. M#ii 
T^Biz/d acquitted himself with great credits < ^ ^ ^itio 
j|Wiben.'Dr4v James Robertson's health' began to>de^ 
Qboe^ Mr, Dalzel was associated with himy > and^thby 
were appointed conjunct secretaries and librarians to; 
the . University. With the latter he intermeddled 
vcury little, leaviiag the detail principally to MilL Gor* 
doDv But he was peculiarly qualified for the' duties 
oft the former. Besides habits of oincommon assidufi^ 
ty.^ -he seems to have been fondof such kindtif em* 
ployment, for he was also one of the literaryvsecnei^ 
taries of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards principal clerk of tlie General Assembly. He 
had a great taste for Hterary history, and tock. eveiy 
proper opportunity of gratifying the curiosity of his 
pupils upon that subject 

Being warmly interested in whatever related ttt 
his Alma Mater, his appointment to the secretaryshjp 
probably suggested the idea of writing a.Histcuijref 
the University. It is an undoubted fact that he had 
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b^un the work, but after all my inquiries I have 
neither been able to learn any thing in regatrd to thfe 
plan, nor how far he had proceeded. The inscrip^^ 
tion above the gateway of the new buildings was 
written by him,* and discovers a considerable degree 
of epigrammatic taste. This is a species of compo- 
sition which it is exceedingly difficult to execute 
well. The few good specimens that are anywhere 
to be found, afford a sufficient proof of this, * though 
the vulgar opinion is that no kind of writing is more 
easy. ' 

Dr. Drysdale, feeKng himself unable to go through^ 
the duties of principal clerk to the General Ass6in<^ 
bly which met in May 1788, was permitted to eni* 
ploy his son-in-law to perform the functions of 'aft 
office which he himself had performed for so long tt 
period, and with so great reputation. The Assembly 
only sits for twelve days, yet during this very limited 
period Mr. Dalzel's practical talents for business 
were speedily recognised, and admitted by all par* 
ties. Dr. Drysdale died in the subsequent June, 
consequently it was necessary for the Assembly td 
choose a clerk at their next meeting in 1789) and 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle and Pi*ofessor Dal^ 
zel, offered themselves as candidates. > ^' ' 

Seeing the Assembly was not to meet for eleven 
months, ample time was allowed for a thorough can« 
vas, and neither was idle. In short, it became a 



* Ac&demia. Jacobi. VI. Sootorum. Regis. Anno. Pott Cfarlgtum. Ni- 
tttm. M.D.LXXXI. Instituta. Annoque. m.dcg.lxxxix, Renovari. Ccptt. 
Regnante. Georgio. III. Principe. MuDificentissimo. Vrbis. Edinenut. 
Praefecto. Thoma. Elder. Academic. Primario. Guliclmo. Robertson. Ar- 
chiteeto. Roberto. Adnn. 
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party question, the decision of which was to deter- 
mine whether the moderate or the popular side of 
the church were to have the ascendancy. Every 
effortt therefore, consistent with the laws of the 
church was exerted to accomplish the end in view. 

Dr. Carlyle was always considered as one of the 
chief leaders of the moderate party, and, indeed, had 
assisted at the laying the foundation of the system 
upcm which they acted. He was extremely popular 
with those who took his view of church politics, and 
was among the oldest ministers in the church of Scot* 
land, having been upwards of forty years an ordained 
clergyman. It was generally understood that these 
were among the chief reasons of his being proposed 
as principal clerk at this time. The emoluments of 
the office were no doubt considerable, but these could 
be no object to a man of his property. To secure 
suocess, government lent all the assistance in their 
power. 

Mr. DalzePs pretensions to the office were of a 
very different kind. He liad never intermeddled 
with church politics^ and, as far as I know, had never 
been a member of Assembly. He was, however^ in 
the prime of life, and had already shown how ca« 
pable he was of conducting the business, whereas 
Dr. Carlyle was nearly seventy years of age. In 
consequence of having been professor of Greek for 
aeventeen years, a considerable number both of der* 
gymen and laymen (particularly the latter) had been 
his pupils, and were personally attached to him. 
Though many of those were decidedly of the moder- 
ate party (as Mr. Dalzel himself was) yet they could 
not forget the obUgations which they owed to their 
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old preceptor* He was certain of the votes of the 
popular party, and having adopted the same senti- 
ments with those of his pupil Lord Lauderdale in 
regard to politics, he was also sure of the votes of 
those who favoured the minority in Parliament. 

As the moderate side of the church had carried 
almost every question which had been debated in 
the Assembly for the last forty years, they had little 
doubt of ultimate success, but they determined in 
the mean time to take every prudent step to prevent 
disappointment Dr. George Hill, who bad suc- 
ceeded Principal Robertson as the leader on that 
side of the house, was therefore chosen moderator. 
When it came to a vote Dr. Carlyle was accordingly 
elected by a very small majority, and took his seat at 
the table. It was upon this occasion that he ad- 
dressed the moderator and assured the house that 
during the course of a long life it had been his coq-" 
stant study ** to defend the church against fkna« 
ticism." 

The Doctor, however, had calculated without his 
host, Mr. DalzePs inends demanded scrutiny of the 
votes, which of course could not be refused, and 
after a very vigorous investigation, it was found 
(chiefly by means of the acuteness of the late Hon. 
Henry Erskine) that the majority were in favour of 
Mr. Dalzel. He therefore was declared to be prin- 
cipal clerk of the General Assembly of the church 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Dalzel published very little besides his notes 
to the Collectanea Minora et Majorca There is a 
paper of his in the Edinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
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actions upon the Sigma Solitarium, and a Transla-* 
tion of M. Chevalier's Plain of Troy. A short Life 
of Duke Gordon has been already mentioned. He 
published also a Life of Dr. Drysdale prefixed to the 
Doctor's Posthumous Sermons. It is a curious liter* 
ary anecdote that Principal Robertson offered to 
write the life of his relation and bosom friend, and 
the offer was rejected. Had Mr. Dalzel been per- 
mitted to have followed his own inclinations, it is 
understood that he would have gladly accepted of it. 
But some of his relations were so irritated at Dr. 
Robertson for opposing him in the election of a 
clerk to the Assembly, that they would not listen to 
the proposal. How much this is to be regretted. 
One would wish to see what figure so great a master 
would have made as a Biographer, especially in givinjg 
an account of events in which he himself bore so 
great a part. 

Mr. Dalzel, after a tedious illness, died upon the 
8th of December 1806. Upon the whole there have 
been few more respectable characters, or more useful 
members of society than Professor Dalzel. 



MR. JOHN BRUCE. 



Dr. Stevenson, of whom some account has been 
already given,* was now far advanced in years, and 
felt severely the infirmities of old age. He therefore 
found it absolutely necessary to have an assistant 
The patrons, who were well aware of the value of 



# Vid. vol. ii. p. 269. 
6 
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Ills faithful services, and of. the manner in which. he 
had taught the Logic class for the long period of 
forty-four years, readily consented. According to- 
the usual form he resigned his office upon the 19th» 
and he and Mr. John Bruce were elected upon 26tli 
January 177*' 

Mr. Bruce was born in 1744. He was descended 
from the ancient family of Bruce of Earlshall. His fa- 
ther possessed a property near Kinghorn, in Fifeshire, 
and died when he was very young, leaving another sou 
and a daughter* His mother's faUier.was the Reverend 
Mr. Squyre, minister of Forres, in Elginshire, a man of 
great worth, and in intimate habits with the leading 
public men of the day. His grandson resided with him 
from the death of his father until his death* when his 
mother removed to Edinburgh, 

Mr. Bruce was educated at the High School of 
Edinburgh, where he made such proficiency as, at an 
examination, to attiact th^ notice of that pati*iotic 
magistrate Provost Drummond, a friend of his grand#> 
father Mr. Squyre, whose character, on that occasion, 
lie held up for imitation to his yqung friend. From 
the High School he entered the University, where he 
went through a regular and complete course. 

In 1764 he was one of six individuals* who found- 
ed the Speculative Society for the purpose of literary 
composition and public speaking, an institution which 
speedily attained great prosperity. It has been the 
arena where many of the moat celebrated men in the 
country have been trained for public life, and it still 
continues to support its high character. It is now re« 
cognised as an academical institution, having apart^ 
ments in the University. 

■ They are ipentioned in the following Ufe of Mr. Allan MaconoplUe. 
VOL. IV. L 
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Fifty yeiirs after, in 1814, when a convivial Jubilee 
meeting of the society was held, Mr. Bruce had the 
satisfaction of being present as one of the founders, 
and of witnessing the fruits of his early labours, in the 
assemblage of talent which that day exhibited, of men 
of the first eminence in all professions. The Principal 
of the University presided, and Dr. Gregory, and Sir 
Walter Scott were Vice-Presidents on the occasion. 

In January 177'1'> as already mentioned, he was ap- 
pointed Joint-Professor of Logic, and on the 26th Oc- 
tober of tlie same year, when Dr. Ferguson got leave 
of Absence to travel with his pupil, the Earl of Chester- 
field, Mr. Bruce taught his class, " The Moral Philo- 
sophy,'* that winter for him. 

The present Lord Melville, while at College, was 
placed under his charge, and with him Mr. Bruce sub- 
sequently travelled ; the late Dr. Finlayson, who ul- 
timately succeeded to his chair, supplying his place 
during his absence. In 1785 he was appointed, along 
with the late Sir James Hunter Blair, to the reversion 
of the oflSce of Joint-King's Printer and Stationer for 
Scotland, and in 1787 Latin secretary to the Privy 
Council. The last course of lectures he delivered was 
in 1790, and he gave in his entire resignation in 1792, 
He had published a Syllabus of his course, and another 
work containing the Elements of Ethics ; he was a po- 
pular Professor, and his lectures, especially those on 
Pneumatology^ were much admired. He then removed 
to London, where he was actively employed in the de- 
partment of the Board of Control upon Indian a^rs, 
under Mr. Henry Dundas the President of it* He was 
also appointed ke^er of the State Paper office, and 
Historiographer to the East India Company, in room 
of Mr. Orme, deceased. In the course of irifi official 
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labours he produced several valuable statements which 
were printed though not published; they consisted of 
** Plans for the government of British India ;'* " Re- 
port on the Renewal of the Charter of the East In- 
dia Company in 1794 ;" " Annals of the East India 
Company j'* " Report on the Internal Defence of 
England in 1588, against the Spanish Armada, with 
a view to the Defence of Britain in 1796 ;*' " Re- 
port on the Union of England and Scotland, with a 
view to the projected Union with Ireland," and se- 
veral other papers on public matters. He was a short 
time secretary of the Board of Control, and satin 
Parliament for six years. As keeper of the State 
Paper office, he introduced an arrangement formerly 
unknown, which has brought to light many curious 
MSS., and facilitated the future business of it. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Gottenburg. 

He died at his estate of Falkland in Fifeshire on 
16th April 1826, in the 82d year of his age. 



CHAP. IV. 

Dr. John Robison, Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
^^Mr. Dtigald Stewart^ Mathematics. — Moral 
Philosophy. — Dr. John Hill^ Humanity. ^^Dr. 
James Gregory ^ Theory aiid Practice of Physic. 
— Dr. Andrew Hunter^ Divinity.-^ Allan Maco- 
nochie. Lord Meadowbank, Law of Nature and 
Nations.'^JOr. John fVlalker, Natural History. 

DR. JOHN R0BI80N. 

Mr. James Russell, the Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, having died at the very commencement of the 
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session 1773f the patrons were at a great Icm^ not 
only for a auccessor, but for one who should supply 
his plac^, and deliver lectures upon that science fat 
the pr€isent» in order that the students might mot b^ 

disappointed* 

Various candidates offered themselves for the va* 
cant chair« I have learned^ from private informatioti) 
that Dr. Buchan, the authotr of ^e *,* Domestic Me^ 
dicine, '' at one time imagined that he had interest to 
secure it. But in this he found himself in a great 
mistake. I entertain no doubt of his having been 
perfectly competent to teach Natural Phiidsopiy^ 
This opinion is founded upon the fact th^t the cdor 
br^te4 Ferguson bequeathed to him at his. death the 
whole of hisi apparatu^^, which wa$ then allowed to be 
the best in Great Britain. What materially injured 
the Doctor, was the book itself, abov^ mentioned, 
which had been published about three years before^ 
^nd yet it is a certain fapt, that with the exception of 
the Holy Scriptures and BooH of Compion jfraycf, 
HO work of the same size ever issued from the British 
press, upon any subject whatever, that, in the same 
time, had nearly so extensive a circulation. Some 
of his strictures gave offence, and these formed ati im- 
pervious barrier to his promotion on this oecasioi)» 

Another candidate was Dr. Jameci Lihd. Hcj as 
well as Buchan, had taken the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the University of Edinburgh. Lind 
graduated in I768, and from the singular subject of 
his thesis, I conjecture that he had been soiinetime 
abroad. It is on the remittent fever which appeared 
in Bengal, in the course of the year I762. It is al- 
lowed that he also was well qualified to fill the chair* 



i • 
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The patrons, however, determined to keep the chair 
vacant for one session. Two reasons have been as* 
signed for this. First, Dr. Ferguson, who was near* 
ly related to Mr. Russell, and had been his immedi- 
ate predecessor, was willing to give a course of lee* 
tares for the benefit of Mr. Russell's family. And^ 
secondly, through the strong recommendation of Dr. 
Black, Dr. Cullen, and Principal Robertson, they had 
fixed their eyes upon Mr. John Robison, who then 
held an office under the Russian government at Cron-» 
stadt. It was understood that the determination of 
the business should be delayed to the end of the Ses^ 
sion, biit about the middle of Febru^y^ Dr. Fergu- 
son informed the patrons by letter, that a very fa- 
vourable ofier had been mack to him to travel with 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and requested permission to 
appoint Dr. Lind to finish the remaining part of the 
course. This immediately roused Mr. Robison's 
friends to action, and they had inHuence to get him 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy^ upon the 
9th of March, 1774, without the parties having had 
any communication upon the business, or knowing 
whether he would accept of it 

John Robison, LL.D. was one of the most accom* 
plished scholars and eminent philosophers of the last 
century. Perhaps, upon a minute examination of 
his very varied acquirements, few if any professors of 
the Universities of Glasgow or of Edinburgh, since 
their foundation, (for he taught in both) have su- 
perior claims to our admiration. 

He was born at Boghall, in the parish of Balder- 
nock, in the county of Stirling, in the year 1739.— 
His father, of the same name, had been a merchant 
in Glasgow, and having, by honourable industry, ac- 
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quired some property, he purchased Boghall, where 
he resided at the time that the subject of this me^- 
moir was born. 

Mn Robison had determined that his son» the 
subject of this memoir, liis youngest, should receive 
the best education which the country could afibrd. 
Instead of being contented, therefore, with the in- 
struction to be obtained at the parish school, he 
sent him to be educated at Glasgow. He went 
through the usual course at the Grammar School 
there, and must have entered it at a very tender 
age, as well as made early proficiency in the Latin 
language, for he was enrolled a student of Humani- 
ty in the University of Glasgow at the commence* 
ment of the session of 1750, when only in the twelfth 
year of his age. His talent for the acquisition of 
languages, (among his other versatile talents,) was 
through life very extraordinary. The ardour with 
which he entered upon any study, the quickness of 
his parts, and the clearness of his perceptions, united 
to the possession of a memory very retentive, gave 
him many advantages above ordinary men. 

It is impossible to calculate, a priori^ what effects 
are to be produced upon a youth when sent to school 
or even to college. Eminent proficients, both in-li^- 
terature and science, have been educated under Very 
dull and incompetent instructors, whilst the best 
qualified teachers have often had great reason to 
lament their comparatively ineffectual attempts to 
communicate the love of knowledge to their scholars. 
The truth is, that almost the whole depends upon 
the exertions of the pupil himself, fot a master can 
do little more than poitit oUt the method of study,, 
and the most proper sources from which instruction 
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is to be obtained. The wisest plan, however, is to 
have recourse to those masters who are the most emi- 
nent in their profession. 

When Mr. Robison entered Glasgow University, 
every incitement to aim at excellence was afforded to 
him which could be derived from example or pre- 
cept — at no period of its history was that seminary 
more distinguished by eminent professors in the va« 
rious walks of literature and science. Dr. Moore 
was professor of the Greek language, and in the 
zenith of his reputation. His zeal for the promotion 
of Grecian literature was excessive, and the ardour 
which he showed in the class during lecture was much 
calculated to impress his pupils.* Dr. Robert Sim- 
son, though considerably advanced in years, was still 
as eager in prosecuting the study of his favourite 
science as ever. And among the many distinguish- 
ed mathematicians of the last century whom this il- 
lustrious man had reared, Mr. Robison is to be reckon- 
ed. The foundation of Dr. CuUen's well-earned 
fame had been already laid, and attendance upon his 
class had become very common with students of every 
description. 

Under Dr. Simson he made uncommon progress in 
the mathematics, considering the shortness of the 
time that he had applied to the study. We are in- 
deed informed by Professor Playfair, that " he used 



* Dr. Moore was blind of one eje. When interpreting Homer to his 
class, (I am informed by one of his pupils) he never looked at the book» 
and, from the numerous references which he made to parallel passages 
in his favourite author, it appeared that he could repeat most accurately 
the whole Iliad and Odjssey. He was not satisfied by a general refer- 
ence to a similar mode of phraseology^ but mentioned the book and even 
the one in which it was to be found. 
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to »peak lightly of his early proficieucy,*** but it will 
be admitted tliat when speaking of himself he cannot 
be considered as an impartial judge. His contemn 
poraries were of a vety diiferent opinion, and among 
his fellow students the progress which he had made 
in tlie abstract sciences was the object of their ad-* 
miration. It should be observed, however, that his 
ideas of what ought to be denominated prqficiency 
ia mathematical science were at all times so exceed* 
ingly high, that very few ordinary scholars could, 
according to his mode of forming an estimate, be 
considered as having made much proficiency. I re-^ 
collect that in tlie year 1790, a gentleman who was 
then attending his class, and who was very well ac* 
quainted with the elementary branches of the ma- 
thematics, took the liberty of asking him, how long 
time he thought would be required for a person of 
good talents, and indefatigable application, to make 
tolerable proficiency in that science, to which he im-- 
mediately replied, that he considered three years as 
loo short a period. No wonder then that Mr. Ro« 
bison underrated the progress which he himself had 
at this time made. 

According to his own account, he had iiot formed 
a decided predilection for mathematical learning un- 
til he was : convinced of the absolute necessity oi a 
a>mpetent knowledge of that science, before he could 
thoroughly comprehend the doctrines taught, and the 
reasonings employed by Dr. Dick, who was then 
conjoined with his father as professor of natural phi- 
losophy. He then saw more clearly, than he had ever 
done before, the necessity of laymg a good founda* 

* Trans. Roy. Society of £dln. voL vli. part ^ 
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tion, if hfe was ever to possess any accurate know* 
ledge of what was taught in the class. 

His genius peculiarly led him to the study of me* 
chanics, and this tendency he discovered very early 
in life, so that it need not excite surprise that he was 
delighted beyond measure with Dr. Dick's lectures^ 
At this time he was like most young men possessed 
of ingenuity^ and great power of invention, exceed^ 
ingly disposed to form theories without being suffi- 
ciently cautious that the data upon which such theOi^ 
ries are founded really exist in nature. Such specula* 
tions pleased his youthful but ardent imagination, for 
he had not as yet learned that this was not the way 
in which nature was to be interpreted. 

In tlie interesting account which he has given of 
Dr. Black, prefixed to the " Lectures on Chemistry,** 
he mentions that the Doctor, who had no doubt per- 
ceived the natural bias of his mind, gently reproved 
him for indulging in such fancies, and this> too, in 
the course of a conversation that took place at Pro- 
fessor Dick's house, and was the first time that they 
had ever met in private. He politely invited Mr* 
Robison to his house, presented him with a copy of 
Newton's Optics, and informed him that he consi- 
dered that work as a model of the manner after 
which our inquiries into the laws of nature ought 
to be conducted. Thus was laid the foundation of 
a friendship between these two philosophers which 
no untoward event ever interrupted. How much 
Mr. Robison profited by this salutary advice is am-' 
ply i)roved by his future history. 

The much lamented death of Dr. Dick deprived 
his father, the Professor, of an assistant. It became 
necessary, therefore, to procure some one to supply 
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the place of his son» for» through the infinnitiefl of 
age» he was unable to undertake the labour himself* 
Though Mr. Robison was only in his nineteenth year, 
be had» during the course of the preceding year^ taken 
the degree of Master of Arts, and was well known as 
a young man of the most promising talents, as an ex- 
cellent mathematician, and as having made Natural 
Philosophy the object of his particular study. He 
was, therefore, recommended as one in every respect 
qualified to give lectures on that science. He was 
well known to Professor Dick himself; but in order 
to prevail upon the old man, his literary and scienti** 
fie friends exerted all their influence to procure the 
appointment for him. Among others, the celebrated 
Dr. Adam Smith, who was then Professor of McMal 
Philosophy there, was particularly active. No man ever 
was more ready to patronise genius, or more ardent 
to stimulate the youth to literary exertion. Every 
one, who is in the least acquainted with his writings, 
cannot fail to have remarked the tone of liberal and 
independent thinking which they contain. He al- 
ways acted upon his own character,* and in the full 

* An excellent judge of character^ the late Principal Robertsmi^ thos 
expresaes himself in a letter to Mr. Gibbon concerning Dr. Smith 
(voL ii. p. 255.) *^ His decisions you know are both prompt and vigo- 
rous.'* I seize this opportunity of relating an anecdote communicated to 
me by the late Dr. William Campbell, who was a pupil of Dr. Smith's^ 
about 1760 or 1761, and who was himself present at the transaction^ 
which remarkably illustrates the observation in the text A young no- 
bleman, presuming upon the consequence annexed to his rank and fortune, 
was accustomed to behave with great rudeness and insolence to such 8ta« 
dents as appeared to be rather meanly dressed. He had selected one in 
particular whom he insulted and harassed whenever he met him. The 
young man bore this treatment for a long time. At last he plucked up 
courage and determined to chastise his Lordship. The next time they 
met was in the college yard, and, before lecture^ he was aa usual insnlu 
ed. He seized his Lordship by the collar, and gave him such a beating 
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conviction that Mr. Robison would acquit himself 
with credit, he warmly recommended him, notwitb- 
standing of his youth. Mr. Dick, however, consider- 
ed this as an insuperable objection, so that it did not 
take place. 

The design of Mr. Robison's father, in sending him 
to the University, was principally with the intention 
of his eventually becoming a minister of the Church 
of Scotland4 He is represented as having been a 
man of great piety, and as prompted by the best of mo- 
tives in chalking out this line of life for his son. But 
the studies of the young man had taken a very dif- 
ferent direction— *not that he was hostile to the evi- 
dence or to the truth of Christianity, or to the eccle- 
siastical constitution of the Church of Scotland, but 
he never seems to have had any taste for theology as 
a profession. The brilliant examples set him by 
Moore, Simson, Smith, CuUen, and Black, had taken 
a strong hold of his susceptible mind, and to rival 

that he nearly murdered him. He was carried home tohislodgings^and 
was confined a long time to bed. Every Saturday dunn[; the session 
there is a general meeting of all the public or gowned students^ which {■ 
attended by the Principal and their respective Professors. All matters 
of discipline are discussed at this meeting. The young man underwent 
a long trial, and the Principal and Professors seemed to think that ex* 
pulsion from the University was a punishment small enough for such a 
crime. Dr. Smith had taken no part in the discussion ; but when it 
came to his turn to give his opinion, he said, '* That instead of voting 
for the expulsion of the young man for having chastised the most unpro* 
voked insolence, he would rather propose that the thanks of the meet- 
ing should be returned to him for the proper spirit he had shown. He 
know nothing more of him," he said, ^' than that he was a good scholar 
and a diligent student ; and by chastising this impudent puppy he had 
set an example which he hoped the students of the University of Glasgow 
would long continue to follow ; and he added, that if the young man had 
acted otherwise he should certainly have voted for his expulsion as be- 
ing unworthy to be recognised as a member of their body." It is need- 
less to add that he was not expelled, which was carried by acclamation. 
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them in the successful cultivation of scidnce, i^ras the 
•grand object of his' ambition. The Newtonian Phi? 
•iosophy was at that time what occupied the attention 
:of the public much more than it has done of late years 
in Britain. Though the boundaries whfch divide 
ipure from mired mathematics are capable ctf aecurate 
^definitions there nevertheless exists so intitnate a con- 
nection, that the progress of the one is at all times 
'what may be termed contemporary with the other. 
And the great example which Sir Isaac Newton ex- 
hibited, was of itself quite sufficient to give* a peculi- 
ar direction to the studies of philosopheira for ages: to 
-come. It was when Mr. Robison commenced his 
studies, esteemed among a certain class, the only phi- 
losophy that was worthy of attention. Chemistry was 
then considered as a subordinate science, the prosecu- 
tion of .which, was only of use in the cure of diseases, 
for its application to the arts was hardly dreamed of. 
Nothing, perhaps, affords a stronger proof, either 
of the nature of the science of chemistry, the fugitive 
kind of evidence of its leading facts, or the immense 
number of facts which, to the faculties of man, it is 
impossible to generalize, than the ineffectual attempts 
which have been made to reduce this interesting sci- 
ence to a system. Perhaps at the present state of 
•perfection at which it has arrived, it ought to be call- 
ed the Corpuscular philosophy. The same ambigui- 
ty or uncertainty hangs over that science which re- 
lates to the actions between the minute particles of 
matter, as philosophers have, from the earliest ages 
felt, when they attempted to explain the action and 
reaction of body and mind, but which coalescence, 
though it has at all times been observed, has never 
been satisfactorily interpreted. The greatest improve- 
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tnents in the arts, which have been made during the 
course of the last century^ have been derived from 
the mechanical philosophy. We borrowed the lead- 
ing doctrines of our present theory of chemistry from 
the French, and yet it cannot be denied, that in ma- 
thematical science, they must at present be admitted 
to be much more ardent students, and perhaps their 
taste in the mathematics is worthy of greater com* 
mendation than that which generally prevails at pre* 
sent among the British mathematicians. 

Mr. Robison having at this stage of his life given 
up all thoughts of the clerical profession, and being 
disappointed in his expectations of becoming Pro* 
fessor Dick's assistant, was quite undetermined what 
line of life he ought to follow, yet it was now full 
time for him to make the election. Whilst in this 
state of uncertainty he received information that Dn 
John Blair, Prebendary of Westminster, had been 
commissioned to provide some fit person to read 
Mathematics with Prince Edward, Duke of York, 
who was going to sea in order to receive a nautical 
education. He readily procured the most ample 
recommendations from Dr. Simson and Professor 
Dick to Dr. Blair, but when he arrived at London 
he found that his information had not been sufficient* 
ly accurate, at least that some other arrangement 
was in agitation, and that it was even uncertain whe« 
ther the Prince was to go to sea. 1 have been able 
to learn very little of Dr. Blair's history ; but one 
thing is certain, that he was of the most essential ser*- 
vice to almost all the Scottish hterary men of his time. 

Mr. Robison, whose sensibility was uncommonly 
acute, felt so much from this disappointment that he 
had taken the resolution of immediately returning to 
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Scotland He had been introduced to Admiral 
Knowles, whose son was to have accompanied his 
Royal Highness. This veteran was a native of Aber- 
deen, and had received a much better education than 
falls to the lot of the greater number of naval officers, 
being bred at Marischal College, where, under Pror 
fessor John Stewart, he had studied the Mathematics 
with great industry and success. He had risen in 
the navy by the mere force of his abilities, and was 
allowed to be a man of science, and a very expe* 
rienced oflScer. He early discovered Mr. Robison^s 
rare endowments, and as his oldest son was going to 
«ea, he prevailed upon our young philosopher to 
superintend his studies. 

They set sail from Spithead in the fleet which was 
intended to co-operate with the land forces in ^e 
meduction of Quebec in 1759. In the course of the 
voyage Mr. Robison was ranked as a Midshipman, 
and he was an eye-witness of the various operations 
which were carried on at this time. He happened 
to be in the boat in which General Wolfe was, when 
he went to visit some of his posts upon the evening 
preceding the battle. The General repeated to an 
officer sitting next to him Grmfs Elegy ^ which had 
been lately published, and added, *' That he would 
prefer being the author of that poem to the glory of 
beating the French to-morrow."* So that, it would 
appear, this much, lamented military commander 

* This anecdote of General Wolfe may remind the clastic^ reader of 
die words whidi Cicero puti in the mouth of Bnitsa, when be replied 
to the eloquent eulogium pronounced by Atticus on Uie eloquenc e of Ju- 
lius Cssar. — ^* Hanc autem, inquit, gloriam, testimoniumque Cesaris, 
tufi quidem supplicationi non solum^ sed triumphis multorum antepono." 
The whole passage is ¥ery ■trikiB& and lUusftiatiTt of the wait aeoti- 
.ment which the general expressed. Vid. fimtusi aive de uteris mUx^ 
\>us. JSlzev. edit. toL i. p. 591. 
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added to his other great qualifications an excellent 
taste in poetry. 

Upon Mr. Robison's return to England he appears 
to have been disgusted with a seafaring life, and dis* 
posed to direct his views to the study of Theology. 
His patron Admiral Knowles, however, diverted him 
from this project by itiviting him to the country to 
assist him in conducting some experiments in which 
he was then engaged. What this employment was 
is not stated, but it is probable that it related to 
ship-building, an art which the Admiral had studied 
with great attention. When Lieutenant Knowles 
was appointed to the command of the Peregrine, a 
sloop of war of twenty guns, Mr. Robison accom- 
panied him to sea. They convoyed the fleet to Lis- 
bon. Having landed there for a few days, he had 
an opportunity of seeing the great devastation which 
the earthquake had occasioned about four years be- 
fore. Upon his return to England in the month of 
June, he left the sea service, but was recommended 
by Admiral Knowles to Lord Anson, then first Lord 
of the Admiralty, as a proper person to take charge 
of Harrison's Time-piece, which, by order of the 
Board of Longitude, was to be sent upon a trial 
voyage to the West Indies. 

Mr. Harrison had spent thirty-five years in improY- 
ing his Chronometer before he ventured to submit it 
to the judges appointed by law to determine its use 
in ascertaining the longitude. It is a curious &ct 
that the account which this very ingenious artist pub- 
lished respecting the construction and properties of 
his Time-keeper is full <^ grammatical blunders, and 
that though these were pointed out to him previous 
to its being printed, yet so self sufficient and obsti- 
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nate was he, that he would allow of no correctioos^ 
and it was given to the world in the same state ia - 
which he originally had composed iL Mr. Robison, 
accompanied by Mr. Harrison's son, set sail in 1763 
for Jamaka, and having remained at Port Royal only: . 
for a few days, returned by the Merlin sloop of war 
after an absence of more than four months. Jn theiff 
voyage home they very narrowly escaped shipwreclu 
Ujiou their arrivaJ at Portsmouth they found thatlhp^ , 
whole erroFf from the first setting sail, would not 
amount, in the latitude of Portsmouth^ in distance. ta 
an error of twenty miles. Mr. Harrison, therefore^ 
received a reward of £10,000 sterling. 

Mr. Robison had not the precaution ta make.^Q, 
agreement with the Admii*alty, that upon his r^iu*^^ ^ 
he should obtain a suitable reward for his ,.tj:p(ible#{ ; 
He relied with the utmost coniidence. upoajXx)r{i 
Anson's assurance that his claims should not be neti ,. 
glected. The generosity pf his nature in this instance- 
exceeded his prudence, and ought to be a la^aming 
to. every pne how they should conduct themselyeg 
in transacting business with public bodies, or. .with 
men in power. Lord Anson, upon whom hiaijdjieC 
dependence was placed, was so ill that be could-i^ot . 
attend to business, and died soon ^ter. Admi^^ 
Knowles had retired disgusted with admiaistrati9n, 
so that the only resource which was left to Mr«-> .^Ck . 
bii^n was to petition the Adiniralty himself. . I^hia 
he did in various shapes, but he h^ the moilificit* 
tion to find that no attention whatever was paid. tQ 
his renionstrances. All the remuneration to whii;h 
he aspired, was that of being o^red the appointmoijM; 
of purser in a sjhip of war. 

][3eing thus disappointed in his expectations of .re* 
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ceiving a suitable reward for his trouble, he again 
directed his views to the church. But from various 
causes this project did not succeed. He therefore 
repaired to Glasgow, and renewed his intimacy with 
his old friends, particularly with Dr. Black, who had 
already proposed his theory of latent heat, and with 
Mr. Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam- 
engine. In consequence of the renewal of his con- 
nection with these philosophers, his attention was 
more peculiarly directed to the study of Chemistry 
than it had hitherto been. This science might be 
considered as being then only in its infancy. He 
entered however upon the study of it with his cha- 
racteristic energy, and in a comparatively short 
period made himself master of what was at that time 
known respecting it. 

It has been already mentioned, that Dr. Black 
was elected professor of Chemistry upon the dOth 
of April 1766. When he resigned his oflBce in the 
University of Glasgow, he recommended Mr. Robi^ 
son as a successor, who was accordingly preferred to 
the chair. He was elected for one year only, but 
the ability with which he acquitted himself during 
the first course, secured to him the possession of the 
office as long as he might choose to retain it. About 
this time, besides other pupils, Mn Charles Knowles^ 
now admiral Sir Charles,, was placed under his care. 

The strong partiality of the first Admiral Knowles 
to Mr. Robison had on several former occasions pro- 
duced considerable effects upon the destinies of our 
young philosopher. The empress of Russia had de- 
termined to improve and to increase her navy. She 
therefore applied to the British government request- 

VOL. III. M 
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ing that a person well skilled in nautical affiurs, both 
m theory and practice, might be permitted to repair 
to Russia to superintend and direct such improve* 
ments as he might deem proper. This request was 
generously complied with, and the person who was se- 
lected for this important office was Admiral Knowles» 
tiiough now at a very advanced period of life. He 
bad been engaged after a similar manner in Portu* 
gal about fifty years before. Notwithstanding his 
»ge^ he agreed to undertake the task, and the first 
object to which he directed his attention, was to se- 
cure Mr. Robison as secretary, being fully aware of 
tiie extent and accuracy of his scientific and practi- 
cal knowledge respecting those subjects which would 
necessarily come under review. 

The revenue which Mr. Robison derived from his 
lectureship was very inconsiderable, for he was not 
incorporated as a professor in the University, and 
might rather be considered in the light of a private 
teacher under the patronage of the University. He 
was accordingly induced to accept of tlie invitation, 
and towards the end of December 1770 they set out 
fjbr St. Petersburgh, Mr. Robison having previously 
given in his resignation to the University as lecturer 
on chemistry. 

, The state of civilization in Russia ^was at that time 
much worse than it is at present, and the intercourse 
which was maintained between the inhabitants of 
that immense empire and the other nations of Europe 
was comparatively small. They were just emerging 
from a state of barbarism, even in those districts 
which were justly considered as being the most civi- 
lized. It need not ^Kcite surpiise, therefore^ that 
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neither the admiral nor Mr. Robison found their si- 
tuation so agreeable as they were given to under^ 
stand. The Russian intercourse with France had 
been much greater than with any other European 
country, and the whole detail of their marine estaf* 
folishments was principally copied from those of 
France. Admiral Knowles was appointed President 
of the Board of Admiralty, but from the cause just 
now mentioned, it was speedily found that an official 
secretary was not needed. Mr. Robison therefore 
only held the office of private secretary to the Ad- 
miral. 

Although tlie Admiral had to encounter great 
difficulties in the discharge of his public duty, in 
consequence of the ignorance, the jealousy, and sel- 
fishness of those over whom he presided, and who 
had been accustomed to have the sole direction of 
the marine department in the Russian service, yet 
with the assistance of Mr. Robison considerable im- 
provements are said to have been introduced into 
the Russian navy. But both the Admiral and Mn 
Robison felt their situation very irksome. They had 
begun the enterprize with the sincere desire of fiilp 
filling their engagements to the Empress in the most 
faithful manner, and perhaps seldom or never was 
practical and theoretical skill possessed in a superior 
degree by any two individuals, in the line in which 
the exertion of their talents were now requured. The 
opposition they met with was so discouraging, thit 
in a short time they would have been glad to have 
got quit of their engagement This, however, tock 
place in the course of about two years, for it does 
not appear that any limited time was specified during 
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which their services were wanted. What remunera- 
tion Admiral Knowles received from the Russian 
government I never heard, but the impression which 
Mr. Robison had made, induced those in power to 
oflfer him '< the Mathematical chair attached to the 
Imperial Sea Cadet Corps of nobles at Cronstadt.** 
This took place in 177^* Previous to his admission 
to this office, before he could be raised to the rank 
of Colonel, it was necessary that he should prove him- 
self a Gentleman^ which was accordingly entered 
lipon record. Its duties consisted in delivering lec- 
tures as professor, and in inspecting the marine ca- 
dets, who are said to have then amounted to about 
four hundred. When he entered upon the discharge 
Tof this office, the salary of his predecessor was 
doubled. As a striking instance of the quickness 
and versatility of his parts, as well as of the great 
application of which he was capable, I have been as- 
sured by some of his friends, that in the space of nine 
months he could both write and speak the Russian 
language with considerable propriety. 

When the Russian government was informed of 
the offer which had been made to him to be pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, the greatest desire was express- 
ed to retain him in the situation which be had 
filled with so great credit. Very flattering pros- 
pects were held out to him, but after weighing 
the matter most deliberately, he at last formed 
the resolution of accepting of the invitation, and 
in June 1774* sailed from Cronstadt for Leith. 
The Empress, instead of being offended at him^ 
settled a pension upon him of four hundred rtiblesi 
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or L. 80 Sterling per annum, and at the same time 
requested that he would superintend . the education 
of a few cadets who should accompany him to Scot- 
land. This annuity, however, was continued for a 
very short time, being paid only during the three 
years that the gentlemen remained in Scotland. It 
is said that it was expected that he should transmit 
from time to time, an account of the improvements 
which were introduced into the British navy. The 
American war broke out about this time, and to have 
done so would not only have exposed him to danger* 
but what to a man of his high sense of honour was 
more valued, would have discovered disafiection 
to the government under which he lived, and per- 
haps bordered on treason. 

High expectations were formed of his lecturas* 
yet notwithstanding his acknowledged great abilitieiiy 
the students complained of their obscurity. A veiy 
competent judge, Mr. Playfair, has given it as his 
opinion, that this did not proceed from the depth of 
the mathematical demonstrations, but rather from 
the rapidity of his discourse, which was in general 
beyond the rate at which accurate reasoning can be 
easily followed. He introduced also comparatively 
few experiments, which rendered his lectures less 
inviting to such students as had not made very con- 
siderable progress in the mathematics. 

In the year 1783, the Royal Society of Edinbuigfa 
was incorporated by a charter from the King. Mr. 
Robison was one of the original members, and was 
unanimously chosen general secretary. He dis- 
charged the duties of his office with the entire ap- 
probation of the Society till within a few years of fiis 
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deaths when the delicate state of his health rendcired 
it necessaiy for him to decline continuing his ser^ 
viceB. The transactions of that learned body contain 
iieveral papers contributed by him which possess sin^ 
gular merit. In 1798 he published a work which 
excited great notice. The agitated state of Europe 
at that time, and for some years before, is well 
known to every one. He attempted to prove that 
the French revolution, and all the disastrous conse^ 
qttences which accompanied that event, originated in 
Lodges of Freemasons. It was entitled. Proofs of a 
Conspiracy, &c. The book had an extraordinary run, 
and the public mind was in so paralysed a state that 
great difference of opinion existed respecting the the^ 
ory it contained. Now when the passions of men 
bave had time to subside, it is generally admitted Aat 
liie professor has carried his theory too far. It is writ- 
ten, however, with great spirit and ingenuity. 

Besides contributing some very valuable papers to 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, the executors of the 
late Dr. Black prevailed upon him with some diffi- 
culty to undertake the task of becoming the editor' 
of the lectures of that celebrated professor. He 
performed this with singular ability, and indepen^ 
dently of the life, the notes which he subjoined, added 
greatly to the value of the work. These lectures 
were published in 1803. Previous to their publica* 
lion, be received from the University of Edinburgh 
the degree of LL.D. 

Dr. Robison had long projected the publication of 
l^e substance of his own lectures, but from various 
causes, the infirm state of his health particularly, he 
bad never been able to finish to his mind what he in*> 
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tended In the year 1804, however^ he published 
the first volume of << The Elements of Mechanical 
Philosophy, being the substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures on that Science/' It includes Dynamics and 
Astronomy ; and the best judges have pronounced it 
to be a work of great merit. But the period . wap 
now fast approaching when the world was to be d^ 
prived of his labours. On Monday the 28th of 
January 1805, he delivered a lecture as usual to his 
class, and afterwards took his accustomed walk. 
Upon his return home, however, he was seized with a 
severe illness which put a period to his life in forty- 
eight hours. Ever since the year 1785^ he had beed 
affected by a disease which baffled all medical skill* 
It assumed no definite character, and seemed to be a 
general disorder of the whole system. 

From the brief account which has been given of 
Dr. Robison, an imperfect idea may be formed of hJis 
very uncommon talents, and of the high degree of 
cultivation to which they had attained. His eou- 
nence as a scholar and a man of science, is not oflefi 
to be met with. He had a facility in the acquisition 
of languages which is the gift of very few.* H^s 
knowledge of the mathematical and physical sciencqs 
was most accurate and extensive, he was an excellent 
draughtsman, possessed an admirable ear for musics 
and was a performer on several instruments. His 
countenance was very prepossessing, his features 

* I remember when I attended him, in the session of 1790-91, in 
one of his introductory lectures he was combating the sceptical philow^ 
phy, he deduced an argument fVom the structure of language^ (which it 
this distance of time I do not recollect) but he added that he knew Ihe 
case to be as he had stated it, in ihirtttn diffierent languages. 
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being exceedingly regular. In his person he wad 
tall and well proportioned in every respect. In short 
it is universally allowed by those who had the best 
opportunities of being acquainted with Dr. RobiSon^s 
talents, that he was one of the most extraordinary 
men whom Scotland produced during the course of 
the last century. 



PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART. 

Among the literary characters of Scotland, there 
are none entitled to greater praise, or who have 
higher claims to general esteem than Professor Du- 
gakl Stewart The proofs he has given c^ being 
possessed of very miscellaneous talents, cultivated 
Hiith the greatest care, are very ample, and have 
been long before the public. 

He was the son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, wbo 
having afforded the most satisfactory indications of 
an original and inventive genius in that science, iMtd 
the honour of succeeding in I747 his great master, 
Colin Maclaurin, who died in I746. t ' . 

Mr. Dugald Stewart received the elements of his 
education at the High School of Edinburgh, his na- 
tive city, and afterwards entered the University. 
The means employed for his instruction were admk^- 
ably adapted to accomplish the end in view. His 
father, besides being one of the first mathematibians 
of the age, was also a good linguist, and well ac- 
quainted with general literature, having attended 
the literary and philosophical classes both at Glasgow 
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and Edinburgh previous to commeneing; the^ study of 
divinity. He was well aware therefore of the neces- 
sity and benefit of those introductory studies, and 
spared no pains in cherishing those ideas in his «on« 

But he was too great an enthusiast in the pursuit 
of mathematical science to neglect also impre^il*- 
ing upon him the value and advantage of cultivatiiig 
both physical and mathematical truth. The kind of 
evidence upon which arithmetic and geometry rest 
is very peculiar, and seems, if the expression may 
be used, to come recommended with singular empha- 
sis to minds of a particular frame ; for it is a most 
undoubted fact, that when the taste is once thorought- 
ly formed for mathematics, no branch of knowledge 
is prosecuted with equal ardour, or commands a 
more exclusive attachment. Moral evidence is siily- 
ject to degrees, but nothing of tlie sort is to be found 
in this science. Every proposition properly demo»* 
strated is absolutely certain, to which every one who 
understands it must assent i 

The circumstances which attended his appoint 
ment to assist his father were rather extraordinary, 
that is, it did not take place in the manner in which 
similar arrangements are generally made. Perhapi^ 
the town council were never omsulted upon die 
subject, his father taking the liberty of employing 
him without any formal appUcation to the patrons. 
Dr. Stewart's health began to decline in 1773f Afld 
he retired to the country, being under the impressicm 
that a change of air was what could afford him the 
only chance of recovery. Here he afterwards spent 
the greater part of his life, and ndver resumed his 
labours in iJie University, What was the precise 
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nature of his complaints, we have not been inform- 
ed, but he survived this period almost thirteen 
years. 

He seems to have had the fullest confidence in the 
capacity of his son to teach the class, notwithstand- 
ing bis extreme youth. He was perhaps the youngest 
person that ever discharged the duties of a professor 
in the College, and this he did with great ability and 
success. His pupils respected, and stood in awe of 
him, and durst not use any improper liberties* The 
magistrates, as has been mentioned, had not exerted 
their authority in interfering with the professor in 
regard to the choice of an assistant. But this was 
not always the case, and perhaps in the present in- 
stance, this delicacy was shown out of tenderness to 
the bad health of the father, whose eminence as one 
of the most profound geometricians in Europe was 
now established upon the most solid basis. 

Mr. Stewart appears to have taught the class for 
two or three sessions. So well pleased were the 
patrons with the manner in which he had acquitted 
himself, and seconded by the opinion of the public 
concerning his qualifications, it was unanimously 
resolved to promote him to the chair. What proba- 
bly prevented this from taking place earlier was his 
tender age, having not yet arrived at twenty-one 
years, which both by the civil law, and the law of 
the church, it is necessary to have attained before 
any one can be legally installed as a professor. 

This, however, was effected in due time, for upon 
the 14th June 177^> Dr. Stewart resigned his office^ 
and upon the same day Matthew and Dugald 
Stewart were elected conjunct professors of niathcN- 
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matics in the University of Edinburgh. Indepen- 
dently of having a legal title to teach the science, he 
was thus rendered competent to discharge all the 
functions of the professorship, which, in consequehce 
of the bad state of his father's health, had been for 
some time suspended. He was now a member of 
the Senatus Academicus, and entitled as well as his 
colleagues to judge of whatever came before them. 

He had obtained in the most honourable manner 
one of those preferments, to which literary attain- 
ments lead in Scotland. His first object was of 
course to prosecute with redoubled industry the 
science he was called upon to teach. It is unneces- 
sary to state, that his zeal in the prosecution of 
general knowledge was indefatigable, and that all his 
habits were those of a man of literature and science. 
The very miscellaneous talents he possessed, and the 
progress he had made in the cultivation of sciences 
very different from those of quantity, were well 
known to his colleagues, and to his intimate friends, 
but it was not generally understood, nor indeed be^ 
lieved, that the versatility of his genius was so great, 
as it turned out to be, and of which he gave the most 
incontrovertible proofs. 

The immediate occasion of displaying so uncom- 
mon abilities was the following. The celebrated Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, author of an " Essay on Civil So- 
ciety,'' was one of his illustrious associates in the 
University. This gentleman had taught, with in- 
creasing reputation, for a considerable number of 
years, the class of Moral Philosophy. His literary 
fame had reached the ears of the servants of the 
Crown, he was therefore invited by them to repair to 
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a new quarter of the globe on a great and important 
political mission, the duties of which he was con- 
sidered as in every respect fully qualified to perform. 
This took place in 1778. 

Though the Doctor engaged in this mission, he 
was unwilling to relinquish his appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. It therefore became 
necessary to provide a substitute ; and the person he 
fixed upon was Mr. Stewart, with whose attainments 
for performing the task he was fully satisfied. Upon 
the 4th of November 1778, the patrons appointed 
Mr. Stewart to teach Professor Ferguson's class, and 
he was at the same time to do the duties of Professoi: 
of Mathematics. 

The field upon which he was now called to act 
doubtless afforded a striking contrast to what he had 
formerly been accustomed. In teaching mathema- 
tics, there is little opportunity for the exercise of 
eloquence in the most extensive acceptation of the 
word. Perspicuity of demonstration is what is chiefly 
required, and there is no occasion for amplification 
in the rhetorical sense. But a course of moral phi- 
losophy, if at all worthy of the title, includes such a 
vast compass of miscellaneous subjects, or so great a 
variety of heads of discourse, all connected with 
human nature, that in the hands of a man of genius 
there is hardly any topic he has occasion to intro- 
duce which is not susceptible of a high degree of 
embellishment. No chair affords equal scope, and, 
according to the most accurate accounts, he did not 
fail to exert to the utmost the powers with which he 
was endowed. 

We have not been informed what was the precise 
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plan he adopted at this time. It is by no means 
improbable that he used as a text book the Synopsis 
which Dr. Ferguson had published some years be- 
fore. This small work contained a general or short 
view of all the parts of the course arranged in that 
order which appeared to the author best calculated 
to convey instruction to the youth committed to his 
care. In such a treatise, it is natural to suppose that 
he would be partial to that particular train of think- 
ing to which he had been accustomed. 

There were many reasons, however, which might 
induce Mr. Stewart on this occasion to follow Dr. 
Ferguson's arrangement. Doubdess the Doctor was 
a person of too liberal principles to lay him under 
any restraint, or to prescribe what method he ought 
to pursue in his lectures. Nevertheless Mr. Stewart's 
situation was delicate. He was only acting for ano* 
ther who stood high in the rank of philosophers, and 
was besides much his senior, and had been his precep- 
tor. It might have been thought forward in so very 
young a man to attempt to introduce any innovation 
into the course, and it was hardly worth while, as it 
was understood by all the parties concerned, that in 
the subsequent session of the College Dr. Ferguson 
was to resume his usual functions. It ought also to 
be remarked, that the time allowed for preparation 
was comparatively short ; and on so brief notice few 
would have undertaken the task. All the topics 
considered as separate and independent propositions 
were no doubt familiar to Mr. Stewart, but it is vastiy 
different to view them in this light, and to form them 
into a system, upon which lectures are to be delivered. 
Independendy of other considerations, perhaps he 
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felt some relief, or that his labour was diminished^ 
by following the system which had been prepared 
by Dn Ferguson. Whatever might have been Mr. 
Stewart's feelings upon these subjects, the lectures 
were delivered with universal applause, and his fame 
much more widely extended than it had ever been 
before. 

Mr. Stewart continued to distinguish himself with 
zeal and ability as a public teacher, and no change 
took place in his situation till 1785, and in this ar- 
rangement also Dr. Ferguson had a share. Notwith- 
standing that the Doctor was most remarkable for 
th^ greatest temperance and abstemiousness, and 
though he lived to extreme old age, being ninefy- 
tliree when he died ; yet he very early felt that his 
constitution was infirm, and required the utmost care. 
He had been subjected to a violent malady about this 
time, and was much inclined to resign his professor- 
ship. It is not unlikely that he was sensible of in- 
firmity long before it was observed by his friends, or 
even known to his own family. At last, however, 
when only fifty-two years of age, he formed the reso- 
lution of accomplishing his purpose. He was never- 
theless strongly attached to an academical life, and 
was unwilling to have no connection Mrith the CoUege, 
For this purpose, it was agreed, that he and Mr. 
Stewart should exchange professorships, and that the 
Doctor should have a colleague to teach the matfae- 
mattical class. Upon the 18th of May, 1785, they 
both resigned their offices into the hands of the pa- 
trons, the Magistrates and Town Council — and upon 
the 20th of the same month, Mr. Stewart was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Dr. Adam Fer- 
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guson, and the Rev. John Flayfair conjunct Profes- 
sors of Mathematics. 

Mr. Stewart had now arrived at what seems to have 
been the height of his ambition, for there is little 
doubt that he had fixed his eye upon this professorship, 
at least from the time that he first taught the class. 
His mind was not as formerly, distracted between 
dissimilar and opposite pursuits, he therefore deter* 
mined to concentrate the whole bent of his genius to 
the illustration of those important truths it was now 
his more particular business to teach. 

The philosophy of human nature is comparatively 
of very modern growth. Those writings of the an* 
cients which have been transmitted to us, chiefly 
contain a system of rules by which the conduct ought 
to be regulated. They seem hardly ever to have ex* 
amined, with scrupulous attention, the nature of the 
human constitution, or those faculties of which it is 
possessed. This was fii*st attempted by the celebrat- 
ed Mr. Locke, and since his time, great advances 
have been made in this branch of knowledge. In 
Scotland, the study of the science of mind had be« 
come very popular, and was prosecuted with uncom- 
mon ardour in all the different Universities. The 
writings of Dr. Hutchison certainly produced a con* 
siderable effect, but it was the publications of that 
extraordinary man David Hume, that called forth 
the energies of the Scottish philosophers, and in the 
north of Scotland in particular, gave rise to what may 
not improperly be called, the foundation of a new 
school of philosophy — at least which gave a new di* 
rection to the studies of those who cultivated Intel* 
lectual science. 
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.At the time iiirhen Mr. . Stewart commenced : Ufr 
sptendid career, the philosophy of Dr* iReid was. iai 
thfiiftemth of its. reputation. The.^Jnqairy into the 
Huciian Afnd'' was published in 1764if and Mr. Stew* 
art/wasooe of the most zealous admirers and defends 
efiitof the doctrines it contained. The station he heU 
in :tthe -University was peculiarly favourable for the 
diaaemination of those doctrines, and he did not fail 
to improve every opportunity of making them knowot. 
The popularity. of his manner produced a great.eflbct^ 
solhat his class, was more numerously attended than 
it had ever been during the time that any of his pre* 
deoessors had taught it Every thing . contiabitted to ; 
bring this about • . -< . ' •: i }■ ■ 

.Hot several years after his appointmeat to-the^haiiv 
hctmade use of Dn Feiguson's Text Bock^ \mkeA 
laatrke. published one of his own^ entitled ^OutliiKfti 
of>fif oral Philosophy.*^ At first be iadulgxid kimMU 
ink^the warmth of extempore discourse. 'Hei^apobr 
froiff.ahcnrt notes» and the.animation <tf:iii&n]iiiuM^ (b^ 
gdther with his eloquence, excited the highast degiaiit 
of interest. He appeared perfectly nuister ofiliis^dbMi 
ject^'Uever hesitated nor seemed at a lossy biitiwkbia 
natural fluency, united to the most distinct larttouiiiM 
tioBy delighted his hearers. The style in wlacb thesa 
philosophical doctrines were delivered, was so-re^ 
markable for simplicity and perspicuity, and'fipiutt 
mirably suited to the subject, that he secured die ab* 
tention of the youth and the numerous audiences to > 
which his instructions were addressed. His orstoriod 
pmirers were of the first rank, and much cakuhted 
tamake an indelible impression upon his pupils. < 

About the year 1790 or 1791» he disconttnued tba 
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practice oi* es^tempore -i^eaking. He had formedy 
delivered his lectures standing, but when he deter- 
mined to read them, he did it sitting, and persisted 
in this, as long as he held the professorship. One 
would have expected, that this alteration must have 
materially affected his mode of delivery, and that the 
reading of what he had committed to writing would 
. not have been so pleasing to his audience, and dimi- 
nislicd tlie effect upon them. But this was not the 
consequence. It is an undeniable fact, that there 
was very little difference even in the manner. Rhe- 
toricians havQ laid it down as an incontrovertible cri- 
ticism, tliat '' spoken eloquence is different from writ- 
ten eloquence," and so it is, if what is read in the 
closet without the aid of being set off by the orator, 
be conti*asted witli what is spoken, accompanied with 
all the embellishments he is capable of giving it. Bctt; 
Mr. Stewart's case was very difierent from this. He 
reiid his own composition, and strongly impressed 
with tlie illustrations, he knew where the emphasis 
ought to be laid, so tliat it might almost be termed 
si^oken eloquence. 

The most natural reason to be assigned for Mr. 
Stewart not commencing to read his lectures from 
tlie very first is, either that they were not fully writ* 
ten out, or perhaps were not exactly to his mind. 
Uuring those few years, it may be supposed, that he 
was occupied habitually in the most intense study. 
The improvement of his lectures was always a &- 
vourite object to which every thing else was made to 
iiubmit, as being of secondary importance. His ideas 
of excellence were very loily, he therefore spared no: 
pains, and was determined to distinguish himself 
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^BMiPghii coatemposaiies, -Ai loqg «?ff i^i^.J 
pennittedy he was indefatigable ia hit /ipp^^catii^^' 
Jfj^iffSBtiaft and seienoQ, and hi& labaifr vpvf-fC] 
l^sucoeis. Those parts of his lec|baii^,.T^i^^ 
iji^Might proper to present to the pnlflic^ }(%^^;f^ 
jt^t spqcixneqs of the excellence of ^^^fpfpvi^f^^fi^ 
iffl^ mfxck they wereJfitte<J to arres.tiattppi^qB.n Jviy 
,,;f,Ab9ut this time^ his generous .4itpoaM^9ft Wfiiivt 
iflipf^ by the kindiaesa :W^]|c^ 

])I)9]fire4. ta. another of his caHeagues^ whQ ft9f4[\Vf^ 
iW^. of hit assistance. This^wasDr. Jp1hi(B,<44^ 

fessor of Natural Philosc^hy. Unfq^nat^j^ 
{(.obitan^ was seized with m99nt^\^6^^i^]jf^ 
BftfTjpapiediwjith excessive pain, wbif;b ^^(^^!#!St7 
ifi^ttad Jlwn for discharging tii«!dutij^[/fi?;tj|tg. 
fl^jfon one, of these oocaaons, Mr^.^i^f^i^ ^ 
ipj^ertook the task; but howlc^g^ li^ ^¥fi^i^ 
i^kfis, whether f(»:;the whole or only pa^tpjli it ^ngt^fflb 
we are not informed* The same>succeHS<attepdf^fi^ 
tterft aswhen he lectured for Dr. Fei^g^Sf^. iCI 
^^(.,Natuial philosophy is intimately.. QO^))inci|^ ^llfA 
piathematic^ science, without whic1v^ii)^(od,,ff/pq^ 
opt be taught with any suq^sess^ \A: p^?!4^9^^ 
Hiay therefore be disposed tot-say* .i^!^ ^^^t^^ 
il^tewart had tauglit the mathematiai for >so ^longb^f 
|ieriod, it was no great exertion for him: tP^wp^feF 
Or» Robison's place. But this is a veiy • unfsjr ,sta|f|r 
ment of the case ; and we are persuaded^ thf^tjijff 
one who is aware of the difficulties to be encQimtfiiEV 
ed» would hazard such an opinion. Mr. Stewartr^fpii 
this instance, gave a singular specimen of his abiUAil^ 
aiod hovf well his knowledge was marshalled^ -that 
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upoiina^art notice^ he could engage iii to ttrierk- 
pddt^d art iindertaking. ! 

'The fact) that have been stated, contain a suffi- 
ciciht dfemon s tratioii, that Mr. Stewart^s talents wfefie 
hot confined to a single science. But he was also ati 
etegani writer, and the biographical accounts he ha$ 
given of several eminent literary characters, are irit^ 
l^teting iii the highest degree, and at the same fime 
sAow a correctness of taste in the art of composition, 
wlrich is seldom to be met Mrith. The first specimen 
lit h^rd to time, which was laid befbre the public, 
niK^' ^< An Account of the Life of Dr. Adam Smith, 
Ahthor t>f the Wealth of Nations." This was a gef^ 
tlemati' whose company and conversation he had Idtlg 
^eii, and of whose genius he waa a w^tn admiretV 
rWe^ united by a similarity of purstrifs; aitA 
cH^uj^ the Doctor was much his senior, yeta friend'- 
i^R^^itia formed between them, which was only dii^ 
m^^^ the' death of the former. 

Dr. Stttith WM one of those extraordinary ntetf, 
€fM s^^^dS^ appear in the world, and, in the words 
dP'Mh' Stewart, **'was destined not only to extend 
tU^ boundaries of science, but to enfighten and re^ 
fb/m the commercial pdicy of Europe.'' He waii 
bom at Kirkaldy, Fifeshire, in lyS^y and received 
the early part of his education there. In 1797, fa^ 
was sent to the University of Glasgow, where he re- 
mained till 17^> when he went to Baliol College 
Oxford, as an exhibitioner on Sneil's foundation. 
After a residence at Oxford of seven yeai-s, he i^ 
turned to Kirkaldy, and lived with his mother, eni^ 
gaged in study, but without any fixed plan for Ins 
future life. Under the patronage of Lord Karnes, 
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he'Mtad lectures on Rhetx)iic ftnd the Belles Letfires, 
at < (Edinburgh in 1748. In 1751, he wafr elected 
VfPO&mcT of Logic in the University <^' Glasgow, Udd 
iHthe subsequent year removed to the proiessonhi^. 
tf* Moral Philosophy, in the same Universityj ^ m -^'^t 
t'^it^vms while professor in this seminary, /tlurt^ ill : 
1709 he published << The Theory of Moral Seoti'* 
me(M«.^ Mr. Stewart has given an admroUe snaly^^ 
Ml: ^)l'J<this ingenious performance^ and which^ inbtL 
wich&ltaiiding what may perhaps be called the dryness 
ofiiit|i4iitl6, that is, its apparently being unim^itil^ 
onfl'ftttle calculated to attract general readeiii^> h^<Mi 
dilth&most interesting, amusing^ and' doqiteolilmd^ 
iiMB itki the English language. Hie idea of^itnahidf 
sympadiy the foundation of morality^ has tcert^]^ 
AW'ttieiit c^ originality *, but it has had-fewlpfeUie- 
I^ttM";This seemingly paradoxical propositioiv qWiF 
lM«rever, illustrated with so much ingenuity iikd Ucn 
qaence, and so many facts and ctrcum^tatieeB ^V^ 
i^iftde to bear upon it, and which come homeito/the^ 
ftilkigs of every one, that it may be •safelyiafirmed;^ 
the book will be read as long as tiie English InngliiBBii 
shsfl exist The view which is given id the coiicttu- 
idon of the different systems that have been 'pgyMit. 
ili*4different ages and countries, is very masterly^ and^ 
didugh necessarily brief, is not surpassed by an^l^^l 
riiilAr work. The clear and perspicuous statement' 
be ^ has given of the peculiar philosophical o^Huiomi 
that have prevailed in the world, shows an iotinaltiii 
acquaintance with Greek and Roman litecatitfej^'ii(; 
well $s the history of modem philosophy. PerfaifM^) 
after; all, it must be admitted, that this is tfaermoafc^ 
\"aluablc part of the work. \\ . .« • >. • fljuot^ 
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But Dr. Smith's great merit as a philosopher is 
prindpaily derived from " The Wealth of Natidnsb" 
This is unquestionably one of the most original aiid 
ptrofound works which the last age produced. : By 
its publicaticH), a new era may be said to have 420111- 
menced. The luminous views it contained respect- 
ing that most important science, political econonxyi; 
are uniyetsally known ; and there is nogentlemaiB>of 
liberal education in this country, who has not perused 
it,, f 01* half a century, it has been ^on^idered as? A 
standard work ; and it is astonishing how little ihas 
been added to the stock of elementary knowledge 
during the whole of that time. Mr. iS^wu-t fate 
iJba: analyzed this work at considerable ^ lengtht jnd 
has given a very fair exposition of its:doctrine9»r ';< 
r ) He: hiois also related, in a very interestisig maimer^ 
the events that befel his friend, whilst he aiccomp^ 
mtdiihe Duke of Buccleugh on his travels^ .wbed 
they visited Paris, Thoulouse, Geneva, &c. The ao^i 
ciety diey ^enjoyed in those places, included the mast 
emineM literary characters which were then toJwi 
ibiind oni the Continent of Europe. : i i ^ 

• The nartative respecting his connection with MjB** 
HftBoe^ and the intimacy that subsisted between thes^ 
tUMi eminent philosophers, exhibits them in a striking- 
lights . They were both passionately fond of Uteran 
tore, and lived on terms of the most unreserved 
friendship. << It was a friendship,'' observes . Mi;,. 
Stewart, << on both sides, founded on the admiration 
of 'genius, and the love of simplicity, and whiofa^- 
fonns an interesting circumstance in the history t^qC 
each of these eminent men, from the ambition wbicfai 
both have shown tp record it to posterity.-* . 



iiSfMiu; Stewart next wrote an aQOMini/dfoDcaJiKil. 
.l|«innRd[)ertJon» late Principal bf tha ^Uoivftrsilgpit^ 

^nil^e^amGoninion merit of the hiatoribaii ^ qwnpoai 

lUMMUfif Dr. Robertson, is estimated Witfa^|p^totl<taq- 

dlMri^iy Mr. Stewart* TheiF 'pecttlial- eaceHjB P t iMB 

QiRM^I^oiiited out) and the critecism upoit.hisnrbciBS 

-UMlJiW adcnowledgod by competent judges^ ^notilD 

^AlgMMmtte into fukome pan^yricv theugfa oaatsmfy 

ikAiliMbl^ but to contain 4 very fair aitpgerialktnQcf 

4he 4ftttraeter of that iUustrxMis hisboriaori Mit/.jtiB-n 

tset^Mi^fMt^ that ao writer o£ JDM^Mi|t^^alftiteiaii9id- 

%I9U o^jmodfiM timtflt ha. faeea (mefcije^piai JiodJUfaa- 

"MH^ 4liSittfyiw>kum ventaved tK» tmfa oC: bo ffiwUmsfrii^ 

riety of Butgeots^ .aa Dsv/Eeisevfasoib j^ij^iiq o.t Jifii ;toa 

h9itl[!|liui|rMt9 rvMah ocouinred in i tiie^iQddMTiB&IJSblic 

4Myt4r6» rchified lUtb great dnodeityjU)A(|ildri;nMML 

fj^oint liadci better opfo^bmity thuiir Mn(i^vdMl^ 

%Mitg ^-acquainted: with ^the mnfcraftjdpi^tfQibiiind 

addvter with whioh^ / 'as • head <*f «the > fUtdvfiitrHyiitl|B 

iWftii esi efthe Clollege was cooduotedii9riifae>ikHBor } 

^flfd »as a poof of /thic^ we.are told^ ^ thiitidiiiii)|pdtte 

-lUirptwo yeata of his |>cesidiQflEicy,r d«lSeiuiliM[ Am^ 

»lb»binia -never eame to* a yote* nj^ jany Ml^eflt fdWdi 

<*fA»r«eafne before them. Skidi waa (the nmmiipiitjsl^ 

^^Mtntei, and so great the influence of l%triiaMQlf)r. 

nftliiD^ so numerous ft; bodyv ;aiiy; ^iaigj isiiqteliutet 

^inMou or neff er occurred.: . ij ai riiod 

tj^lt^i^WBell icnown, that (br aaany yetna tkeiOtelpr 

iMi^Ae acknowledged leader c^one eideMofiritfeie 

(ftiitdiu' ' When he became a dergymaa^ the-folpti 

i«f4ibr<lnireh.af>ScQdand. w«re;in a.«Ql|l^)l|DaeMd•d 

^^tec' '^IttloAaw^ patronage^ fim ^particttlai^ JMUI(» 
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te«teral' other points of difference, had occasiiEAied 
i^ept dissension. To manage a popular assembly, 
that had never been accustomed to submit to attjr 
kaders^ acid ^ere the regular forms of cooddcfingf 
public business were hardly known, was no drdinaiy 
enterprize. This, however, the Principal attempted ( 
^ttid in the issue was successful. Various lAstanoea 
are adduced by Mn Stewart, in which his modenh 
tion was conspicuous^ whilst at the same tim^ the 
^ecolesiastical kw of the land did not suflfeif the Ifiait 
relaxation^ but Was allowed to take its course. ^ A 
General Assembly, in those days^ waa as di£&re&l firom 
vHiAt it is at present^ as can well be imagined* Upon 
tfae<i9holev > this' memoir of so celebralied a nutn^ eao- 
not fail to please eveiy one who peruses it 
lihfFhe last biographical memoir whioh he publiihed 
was'ti^tof Dr. Thonoias Reid, Professor of Mand 
^Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and wjjdi 
'Whioh'fae expressed ifaos hopes^ that his labours initfap 
filrtiptilar^biahch of literature would 'be> closed. •.:.> 
. t< »IEbL4 emhieat philosopher was son of the Rev. IjO^ 
<Rieiicl^> mihistef of Stracfaan in Kincardineshire, < and 
iR«6 botn in I710. About the age of twelve or tt^- 
teenv he>wa8 entered as a student in Marisohat CdU 
le^i it was then the practice for die same • proftfe* 
SOT' to tarry the same set of pupib throu^ the whcifie 
course^ which lasted three years, and to instruct tfa^ia 
both in the languages and in philosophy. His master 
wafr Bn Geoiige TumbuU^ who afterwarda attracted 
aomie notice as an author. The sessions of the col- 
lege were extremely short, and the education sligbt 
and superficial. He afterwards attended the divini- 
ty hall, and in due time was licensed to preach* . In 
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^71^ >bQ was presented by King's Oollegey AbendMtiy 
j^iltha living of New Machar, where ketceinfiincxiiififi 
^n:yearsa and in 17^^ the professors of the •flame 
difiouiiary elected him professor of ptnloBophyO^iiilQ 
J/7j^ he . removed to Glasgow, and stteceeded>']]h(^ 

; He appears to have directed his atteiitictti»i'e^ 
^mijf to the investigation of those snbjiefoti^ <ililtbe 
4i6idy. of which his future life was cbi^ jr (^ctt|fiitld« 
J^Niiiag his: xesidenos at New Maohaiv* Ait»*Stfe^M 
iatanoB ns^. liiatthe gi«eater parb'ofi'hitf^tkti^^l^ld^ 
fluent m a careful* exasmination of tfae> 4aws k^ ^^iktki^ 
flidif>erceptionii and of the other ^rin4i^]to^ WIMA 
Jkul the^groiudUwtek of* human {dnowlklge«i^'^^l%>^ 
ouro treated of: in; the. << Inquiiy ifitaf tK^ l^tkfri^ 
^Mnd^'V md tbe^impression it j>reddMkdL^H»b^H4/^ 
4fiief cause; of his being invited to Glsligoifi^i^M ""'"^ 
' We are informed by Dr. Reid himself, tb^^W 
doever vthoiight of ooUingin question the ^^|itt4Mi^les 

ddNmnonly received with* regard t^ the'hUtali[M*tl[hd!e^- 
-MasKUng until the> '< Treatise of Humfth ^^O^HI^ 
tiwas publiehedi in 1739- The reasoning* dO thitl'slulhHt 
.^^pprarodi to be- so just, that there irtis^a tie^^it^' ^ 

dovbt the principles upon v9YA(^it'wM'f0fin9^^ tit 
4di admit the conclusion. i' i,? PuJii^u^sijib 

...irfor hisownsatisfiiction, therefore, he' entet^dllMo 

attferioas * examination of the principles * upoh^H^hSdb 
' this ^sceptical aystemi is buflt, and was'uot a littkl tra!^ 

prised to fiod^ that it leans with its^wliote'^ttPteS^Ift 
. iipon a hypotbesisy which is ancient ' indeed; -and^'Miis 

been very generally received by philoBopbers^ but^bf 

Which he could find no sdid proof. This hypMft^ife 

k| Xhatioothing is perceived but^wfiat is iof themfaid 
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wliidi perceives it : That we do not really per66iV6 
things, that are external, but only certain images and 
pictures of them imprinted upon the mind, which are 
called/ Impressions and Ideas. He resolved ix> its 
qittre into this subject anew, without regard to 'toy 
hypothesis, and the fruit of this inquiry was presented 
to the public in 1764. ^ 

> This work may be considered as laying tbe jbu» 
dation of the philosophical system which he reai^ 
and taught for xnauy years with so signal scvcoefsi. 
It 4s drawn up. with great perspicuity,, and contaiM 
£^.f^nd p.f odgioal remark which does the avthorjiQu' 
^^9 cre^t». . What he afterwards published on <die 
Iin;|;fVectual.F(j^ers (this was dedicated to: Mvj StMJt* 
^f:t|#nd Dn Gfc^ory) and^on the Active']P6wer9>'«f 
M^u <H)ay l^. looked upon aa xamificatians iifffflfe 
same philosophical principles laid down in the/Ii»- 

.,}XiM>Ugh it mu&t be confessed that MnStewait 
wa^.inqch indebted to Dr. Keid, and that the phUob 
sppl^y he taught both. in. his lectures and in his writ- 
ings bore gredt resemblance to the Doctor's, yet it 
iQusjt; not be su]:^osed that he was a slavish imitatcir, 
or tb^ he. was contented with a bare expoaitioa M 
illustiation of that system. Every man who : ^cuhi- 
vates that species of literature, and gives equal atten- 
^ou to the operations of his own mind, will feel and 
perceive alike with the rest of mankind. Mr. Stew^ 
ijLit could also bestow time and attention upon the 
investigation. Enjoying the leisure of an academi- 
cal life, disengaged from the pursuits of interest and 
ambition, he was in possession of every advantage 
tli;it could be desired. By the publication of the 



<iS (Elements of tlie Philosophy, of theii Human MmdJ^ 
kb gave amplQ proof how bis time had bfraifoi^ 
|ik^^ This work comprises oneof ,!die«mi9stolfar 
^aAd ooisifireheQaiye systems of philoaopl^y la h^iEoimd 
imAe, laogui^e, and the style, in whicb dt k witMk 
may be recoeameaded as an admirable modeiJifofiMfb 
lutid: of disquisitions. From it a tdierabie . J^oafHuiy 
lie jformed of the extent of the oouiMf raod wbada 
iBiqeiy of interesting topics were ididcusseAi . »,^ r, -nU 
iiiln 1810| Mr. Stewart published a quartet yidmnb 
leCtPhitosoplucal; Essays. They are divided/itLtoiitriro 
flirts^ end an^'Ciodently (if wd<niistdwinot)i4ete<iri6d 
lactams,, ^hick lie was accustomed to d^vlei()toiihe 
)daas< Th?* Jiseiiart, wfakh consiits\of fiwsv\fiMayk, 
^^oMaiQavbYeryjdistincb.instary of (^^^ fcUosjl, 

^dbtrnttigk^ imdi4»nseqiieiioes>v SlhtulfifffajMM^ia 
on Locke's Account of the Sources of HumootKiifilt- 
judged ariditsjiifluciice; cm^the^dpctriiiefeikfivsini^ of 
MUl laditoesBorsir j fThButcD(rn^;70iii tfafch jdtflinat ddf 
BK%e%.J>^ilMr>t^i^^^ (m .tl|e/infiiitoQec{B£(pE|^^ 
'ivntbiirily upon^ thB^i^hUofiophicQl ajtstdms^rhfUdi 
prevailed in fiance' dming the whiter/ ^sia^tliei 
eighteenth century^, ^ ^Tlie &utih^d(m the Md tQ p i l ^ M^ 
4sd Theories o£ Hartlcryy^Briei^ andilDanriai'IluKl 
the ^b^ an the Tendency c£'aoiaiAfktj&)&A6k}gteA 
'^Spccttlati<ms»^. . • •^^:.«f??iii inRwn sH 

>; ^i:.The subjects tRBtad of in the.second prnftftactiiSM, 
On the Beautiful $ second. On die SeUiikie; tiiitdi^Qa 
3kste» and fourth. On die Ciritum of (cettaiiv thtlrikm^ 
tual Habttacoaneoted with the first dmnentstefiEBile. 
It is sufficient to observe in this place^ that in all liiese 
Essays, the same tokens of accuracy of thoi^htt and 
expression, as well as plulosophiasd acuteness, for 
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\Anth the author is so remarkable, are to be AU- 
CKivered. The criticisms he has made upon the 
writings of some of our most popular authors are weH 
worthy of attention. But we must refer to the 
• Eddays ^emselves, where the reader will ^find nkay 
^ctrRnnaHionB cf£ what we have now hinted. '• * 

During the session 18(^-10, Mr. Stewart felt fcik 
li^ldi IK> mudl impaired, that he availed himrelf oi 
the assistsoice of his friend, Dr. Thomas Brown, to 
lecture for him ; and in May 1810, he resigned hig 
chakV'Mid was elected conjunct Professor of McmI 
Pjhfckisophy^ along with Dr. Bi^owb, after wbi^iiif 
rttioddufrdfll the University, r retainiilg -the tidoodT 
r^meHtusPitofessor^ Moml Pkihmpkffi to wfaitii 
iie bad so w6ll founded a daitau He- occiiqAed: 16im 
aef Lfibuse^ linllthgowshiiei, a seat* of ^ Dnke'tef 
-Hamffltoni 'v ' •. I no 

(^ Notwithstanding the precanousL state ;of •his Im^Idi 
.lie mnitiiijabd his literaiy -pimuite to thai end ofhas lifl^ 
ii«vingpi«paredfi)r iiiepreaSf aadpnblidlied, tbif^Fia^ 
bfiophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Min^ 
m 2:to1s4^vo. bat a few months befbte his deatlu >•» 

H^di^ in 18S8, in the 75th year of his age. 

To conclude, the University of Edinbui^gh never 
%ad A mbte usefiU nor a more eminent Profesacir. 
He raised himself by his talents, and the celdmlgr 
cf his wrttiiigs, to like very first rank in the literary 
world, and his memory w31 be k>ng revered by lite 
numenoua pupils, who, with gratitu^ remember how 
much they have profited by his instructions* 
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. . . 1 I 
DR. JOHN HILL. . . i ^' 

-professor George Stuart formerly mentioQted^.piiraa 
either, really ill, or feigaed himself to be iU« ioi^ho; 
Qbiirse of the year 177^- Upoix the tweaty-fifftt June 
of fhat year, he resigned his professorship. ^atPi tbe* 
h&ads of the patrons of the University, and upon the! 
twenty-eighth of . the same months tJbey ,^9cfa9(i j^ipjb 
and pr. John Hill,, as joint professors ^ J^mmaityr^ 
or of the Latin language. i .. »..„•.»--. 

Ilt^e transaction between these gentlemc^p^.^asji^. 
vet been properly explained. It w^ lentir^iiH^ffiT. 
duj(ited between thenj^elves. The tpwn1CQ^nc(^,;^ia4(t 
jjiji^ltrohs, took no other interference, in. jbtj^e.lyisinfi^ 
tnai;iL that they were certijSed that Dr. Hill W^^.^ Vf^ 
pf^l^ood character, and Qoajpetenttp..the,4^cbiH?g^ of 
^e duties of the office.. The qomwoa pi;9f^$,iPr 
tftfet when a professor retires, but doeSinp^itpt^yfj^ 
si^ his connection with the CoUQge,,be^Ti?l;jaiQj^^|tl|^ 
sal^y, ^nd is, styled an emeritus prqf^sffr^,\i^t.^ 
colleague receives all the fees .paid by the, st^d^ts^' 
This was pot the arrangement which was adopted, jUi^ 
the present case. Dr. Stuart was to have .the w^ol^i 
salary, and a certain proportion of the fees* ^hat 
tjiat was, is not known. Afler the conclusion of th^^ 
transaction, he repaired tp the country, speedily re^ 
covered his health, and lived for eighteen years afters- 
wards. 

John Hill, LL.D., was born at St Andrews, 
where his father was minister. He received the ear- 
ly part of his education at the grammar school of 

8 
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that city, and went through the regular course at the 
University, being originally intended, I believe, for a 
minister of the gospel. He was appointed, when a 
young man, professor of Humanity in the Univeratjr 
of St. Attdrews. He taught two classes in Edin- 
bui^h. The classics taught in both, were nearly the 
s^me, but ifi' the s6cond or senior class, he delivered 
i?Wo lectures each week upon Roman antiquities/ &c.'. 
Beside the sylbbus of his lectures, he published a 
Work on Latin synonymes, on which he had bestow- 
ed great dttention. It is too voluminous for brdfnary 
use, and what can hardly be avoided in every sinular 
wcfrk, refinements, and distinctions, where the di,fter< 
ences are almost imperceptible, are frequently m^e«'. 
It is dUbWed, however, that its merit is very considfl^ 
nftjler- Ihthe course' of his lectures^) he beistowea 
gftotpditts in' pointing out the nice shades of difieis^ 
eiite^h Latiti words, which were generally consid^iv 
ed as i^ony mou^ ; and this work contains an abrid^ 
meht of v^hit he was accustomed to deliver at mucH' 
greater length in the class. 7 

- Dr. HiH died suddenly, upon the 7th of DeceW;^ 
ber 1809, and, in 1807 there appeared a Life of piF*| 
Hugh Biair, which he had left ready for publicationti 
He was a man of a great flow of spirits, of a fund of 
humour, and in particular, was a most excellent pun-* 
ster. 
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j^^',j'' _ PR. J44IB8 QBEOOftX^ ,.,:.. ...,,, yiu;t>a 

^^^Plpr, Jaqieft Gx^gpryr, who for m ion^ myeital dib- 
duuiged the diilM» of A pio^^ iai tito' llnifaW^ 
ji^maliitained with s(> great credit id; Ubaad^Ilbe 
fflj^^|^tuHl of itp medicfd «ohwl, wiui'i;he<4ifedettbQpa|f 
I^p^ Jpha Qr^pii7» of whom fomB aecoiMifcinBflieeli 
gi^fi;^ .i^ 1^ I^tfiffy.^ He VIM bom-iia rtheiti^ tf 
^^yi^di^fsni where bis Istber was Profesaor of IfttdiriBai 
^jtAl^ia. liroper nge, he was ae^t teethe i^^townt 
i|fij^ip(4^ Ah9rdwn» and was initiated intoifcbb (itneni^ 
^(jgf) of U^ Latin languagie. It was at: this)iiiBfQtcil 
)igi()tj^i4;ltfae fqandatioB was laid of thlskaccUrateiafA 
g^ff^li^n^with Bopaii literature^. aiHilhe dooAiiaMd 
fifSi^M!fl^fc«fc^^ I#iitw st]d^^oDiw|aBiiiMk am 
afteniirar4$(fl» diaftii^t This achocliWad^Mhiib 

j^aj^uttiii?:]^!)^ theaUitednthfoentofyjIby 

Qf^ P«<Ticli^ Pw»' PfilK:i|ia|l=<if MsldfiiddlbCiMi^^ 
jp^e mfgiil^tQsiW oleiigy <^ jwem/apfolte 

It^Wl^ A9^igoi^iiei%,ftQd noQlhe&pfiraf^m wdNbfim 
94^f|d to inteniieddie i& dio.dbc^ 

^ qualifiaation^ ^vei^ declared to be eniiti)ed;ta>1iw 
preference* . . . c s - ^'^j* > .^ a o » » i io-. 

-The ptudy of the Latin language hasrbecoiipaoMl 
9Htj3d at this senunary with great ardotu'iand aucMte 
evpr since its foundation. The intenmli arrttnigerf 
fluents which have been from time to time adeptl^d^ 
and the paternal care of those who have had the tuk 
iiagement of the institution^ have essentially cotatai^ 
buted to its prosperity. When Mn Gregory attend- 
ed this school, Dr. James Dun, father-in-law to Drj. 

* Vide voL iii. p. 104, &c . : : < I " .r v :!' 
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Beattie, was rectx>n This was a station he held for 
nearly seventy years j and during that period, he had 
(lib iioaoiiF of educatusg some itf the iMest c6^sic 
apfaoisndfwUick Scotland can boast* v :ii.^> 

.iTbtmnis the beginiiiog of 1765, Dr. Jdhh'Oi^ 
gorjrJefb^Aberdeen, and cadaeia Edinbn^h^'WljM^ 
it/appsairsiiwhod determine peroitaniEaitiy td resilM. 
Wb<d^GPihB soQ ted prevbusly tothis'b^ )ShH)IT^ 
sumasAjbiat 6f * King^s GoUege, Aberdeeii, I have Mt 
boeo^abl^ to learn $ but upon aGC6m{>ahyii)g his fiu 
therf to Edinburgh, he attended the Hti^raiy and ^A£. 
losopbioal classes, before he began th^ itviAf 6f ihd^i 
cinein.iUe;had been very early devoted to^die pt'o^t^ 
$100 off medicine-; and the whole plan ittf hi« ^dlic^^M 
msm &h*aMi ift'bfderthat he nMjgM^fi^ttj^^lfi 
ibedJohl'Btndiesiaa well pi^rMl a»fdssibr«;^^ ''^^^^^^ 
XcHtdaea not admit ^f adotiblEj; thdM:^^tl^r^4)l«^>Ai2 
pf^iAikeddaoceof'Mloi^lea'tliaM^ t6i 

uhtM^yfovid be sldlihlly^Jottti^^Bd ^ and thtt, %S^ 
aafefd by so emioeDt a phUosc^her and tffi&etioiiaie M 
parents he would possess every advantage whidi tiHi 
moat&voumble eiff€UQ9stances could confer. Th^M 
wttre variOius reasons for impressing npon faim the tH^ 
solute necessity of being a thorough master of til0 
Latin language. By early directing the whole force 
of his attention to classical literature, he laid thebcMI 
foundation for the acquisition of general knowledge ; 
and as no medical education was considered in thoM? 
days as complete, without having spent some time at 
the University of Leyden, it was indispensable, that;* 

* Dr. Bcattic was for a few yean one of the ushers of this aqhool,. 
and left lt> upon being promoted to the profcesorship of Moral 
pby in Marischal College* 
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he should possess a ready command of the Latin lan- 
guage, botli that he might be qualified to understand 
thoroughly the prelections of the professors which 
were delivered in that tongue, and might be able to 
.maintain with propriety a respectable rank in the es- 
.timation of his fellow-students. He, therefore, cul- 
Uvated with much assiduity, a ready elocution, and 
the command of an elegant Latinily. 

It is well known, that the family of the Gregorys 
liave been, for nearly two centuries, the most dis- 
tinguished for the cultivation of literature and sci- 
.ence, of any Scottish family, or perhaps of any Euro- 
pean family in modem times. Their history afibrds 
an apposite illustration of what is remarked by Dr. 
.(jrregory himself in his ^< Conspectus," that children 
resemble, their parents, not only in the expression of 
their countenance, and the shape of the body, but 
also in the dispositions, in the virtues and vices of 
the mind«* In the passage alluded to, a reference 
is made to the. celebrated Claudian family at Rom^ 
who for six hundred years had been remarkable for 
their coi^rage, cruelty, and pride, — an observation, it 
must be admitted, which is confirmed by the whole 
tenor of the Roman history. But the Gregorian fa- 
mily is still more remarkable ; for Dr. James Gre- 
gory was the sixteenth descendant from David Gre- 
gory, Esq. of Kinairdy in Aberdeenshire, who had 
held a professorship in a British university. 

The Gregorys had been principally distinguished 
for their great proficiency in mathematical science. 

* Parcutcs s(c])c in prole reviviscunt ; certe parcntibus liberi siniiles 
sunt, non vultuin modo et corporis formam^ sed animi indoIem> et W« 
tutcs^ ct vitia. — Conspcct Med» Theor, cap. i. s. 16. 
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This was what first brought them into notice,* and 
indeed it was the favourite study of all the most 
eminent philosophers of Europe in those days. At 
the revival of learning the attention of literary men 
was almost wholly engrossed by the classics, and to 
excel as linguists, and be expert in applying the 
principles of criticism, either in the way of explain- 
ing, or publishing accurate editions of their works, 
constituted the summit of their ambition. To be so 
employed was doubtless laying an admirable founda^ 
tion upon which might afterwards be reared a noble 
superstructure. But it was a considerable time be- 
fore a due proportion of regard was paid to the 
sciences, which possess an equally and perhaps a 8u» 
perior claim upon philosophers. 

It is a very common opinion, that every man has a 
particular genius, which more particularly qualifies 
him for the successful practice of some art, or making 
eminent proficiency in some science. This theory 
is probably not so well founded as some have ima« 
gined. But it is an undoubted fact, that in proof of 
it, a reference is very generally made to mathemati- 
cians. It may be observed, however, that the evi- 
dence upon which mathematical truth rests, is of a 
quite different nature from any other kind of evi- 
dence. Demonstration does not admit of degrees, 
whilst, moral evidence is susceptible of every grada- 
tion, from what may amount to a very high degree 
of certainty, to the lowest and most doubtful proba- 
bility. It need not excite wonder then, that some 
minds have a greater relish for demonstrative evi- 

♦ Vid. vol. i. p. 293, Ac. 
VOL. III. O 
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dence than others, and this it is easy to conceive will 
naturally produce a stronger partiality to the study 
©f the mathematics than to any otlier branch of 
science. It would be easy to quote many instances 
in which this tone of temper was so decided, that al- 
most every other subject of philosophical pursuit wa9 
relinquished, and the whole bent of the mind direct- 
ed to mathematical investigation. Such instances of 
exclusive attachment have cherished the idea of a 
peculiar designation of genius being requisite in order 
to arrive at great eminence as a mathematician. 

It does not appear that either Mr. Gregory, or 
his father, made great proficiency in mathematics. 
The society cultivated by the father, during his rer 
sidence in Aberdeen, was much calculated to with* 
draw his att^tlon from such pursuits, if at any time 
he had ever formed a taste for them. None of the 
original members of the Aberdonian Literary Society^ 
(of which he was one) witli the exception of Dr. 
Reid, were eminent for their skill in mathematics, or 
even their knowledge of general physics^ The pro- 
fessed object of their association was the improve, 
ment of moral science, polite literature, criticism, &c« 
and in accomplishing the ends which they bad int 
view, their success was astonishing. Mn Gregory 
seems, in the first instance, to have proposed these 
eminent philosophers as patterns for his imitation^ be- 
cause at no time did he zealously cultivate his talents 
in studying the science of quantity. In conversaticm. 
he is understood frequently to have expressed hid 
dislike to the study of the mathematics in pretty, 
strong terms, from which it may be fairly inferred, 
that they had occupied only a small portion of his 
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attention, and that the progress he had made was 
very slender. 

If this were the case it would be absurd to suppose 
that he had advanced far in mechanical or natural 
philosophy, because unless his proficiency in the 
higher geometry had been considerable, it was im- 
possible he could enter with ardour into the real 
genius of the Newtonian philosophy. It was the ap- 
plication of mathematics to this branch of philosophy 
which enabled Sir Isaac Newton to explain so clear- 
ly the phenomena of nature. 

The success of his near relation, Dr. Reid, in cul- 
tivating the science of mind, could not fail to give a 
peculiar direction to his studies. Reid's " Inquiry 
into the Human Mind '* was first published in 1764, 
when he was a professor in King's College, Aber- 
deen. It is undoubtedly the mast original and pro- 
found work which was published by any of the 
members of the " Literary Society." The impresk 
sion which it produced on the public mind, particu* 
larly in Scotland, was astonishing. The lectures of 
the different professors of Pneumatology were mate- 
rially affected by it; a comparatively new field of 
inquiry and illustration was opened to their view, and 
what was by way of eminence called ReicPa Philoso^ 
phj/i became popular in a very short time. So much 
so, that shortly afler its publication, upon Dr. Adam 
Smith resigning the professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Glasgow, Dr. Reid was 
elected his successor. The members of the College 
are the Patrons, and their choice of him is of itself a 
most convincing proof of the high degree of esteem 
in which his treatise was held. The students in our 
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Scottish Universities enter eagerly into the doctrines 
taught by the professors. This, when Dr. Reid's 
near connection with the Gregorys is considered, 
could not fail to produce a powerful effect upon a 
perscHi of Mr. Gregory's ardent temper. Dr. Reid*s 
Essays on the Intellectual powers of Man were pub- 
lished in 1785, and were dedicated to him, and Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart. From the allusions which 
are there made, it is evident tliat he considered Mr. 
Gregory as perfectly qualified to form a correct judg- 
ment of the disquisitions which they contained ; and 
this affords another proof of the course of his stu- 
dies having early run in that direction. 

When Mr. Gregory commenced his medical stu- 
dies» the professors of that science in the University 
of Edinburgh^ were men of distinguished abilities^ 
The Second Monro held the anatomical chair — his 
own father and CuUen taught alternately the practice 
and tlie institutes of Medicine. Home taught the 
Materia Mcdica ; Black, Chemistry, and Hope, Bo- 
tany. Mr. Gregory attended the prelections of these 
able masters with the most unremitting industry, and 
after undergoing the usual private examinations with 
the approbation of the Medical Faculty, he publicly 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 177** 
The subject of his Thesis was, " De Morbis Cceli 
Mutatione Medendis," and though no novelty coiild 
be expected, it possesses considerable merit 

Meanwhile his father died suddenly, and did not 
live to sec the medical education of his son com- 
pleted, nor to witness the early anticipations which 
he gave of possessing those talents that for so long a 
series of years so essentially contributed to maintain 
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and to spread the reputation of the University of 
Edinburgh as the first medical school in Europe. 

Shortly after taking his degree, Dr. Gregory re- 
paired to Leyden, and attended the lectures of the 
celebrated Gaubius,* the immediate successor of 
Boerhaave, whose reputation as a teacher of medi- 
cine was never exceeded in modem times, and who 
raised the fame of his university to the very highest 
pitch, and rendered it the resort of students from 
every country in Europe. Gaubius was his favourite 
pupil. Boerhaave not only possessed the most splen* 
did talents, but was also very remarkable for bene- 
volence and the generosity of his nature. His family 
consisted of only one daughter. In the CcAirse of his 
practice among the poor in Leyden, to \ehom he was 
most particularly attentive, he had discovered the 
uncommon abilities of Gaubius when a very young 
boy, determined to rescue him from his obscure 
situation, and put it in his power to cultivate those 
talents which Providence had bestowed upon him. 
With this view, his medical education had be^n con- 
ducted, and when Boerhaave, in consequence of 
the iqfirmities of old age, found it necessary to de- 
<;Une the task of public teaching, Gaubius succeeded 
to the chair, and acquitted himself in a manner every 
way worthy of his great master. Boerhaave, in me- 
dicine, was, in the proper sense of the word, an eclec- 
tic. He was much indebted to the ancients, but 
especially to Hippocrates. In forming his system 

* Dr. Grregory, ia the addren to hit pupili prefixed to hif Conipeetiii 
Med. Theor. aUudes to thia '* lUustrii Gaubius quern pneceptorem bi 
arte Medica olim habuisae mihi ^iratulor." p. 87. 
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he made no scruple of borrowing from every one 
whatever he thought suited his purpose. He there- 
fore, besides making ample use of the works of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, laid the writings of the chemical 
and mathematical physicians also under contribution. 
In Boerhaave's system, however, as well as that of 
his predecessors little or no attention was paid to the 
nervous system, and its importance seems either not 
to have been perceived or not properly r^arded, 
Gaubius was quite aware of this defect, and therefore 
was at great pains to supply it in his elegant little 
work entitled Pathologia Medidnalis. This was 
the state of medicine at Leyden when Dr. Gregory 
repaired thither. 

A full account of all the circumstances which at* 
tended Dr. Gregory's appointment to a professorship 
in the University of Edinburgh has never been given 
to the public, and after consulting tlie records of the 
honourable the Town Council, conversing with gen* 
tlemen from whom I thought I was most likely to de- 
rive information, I freely confess that the account I 
am able to give c^it is still imperfect 

Dr. John Gregory, as has been already mentipned»* 
died in February 177^ I" terms of flie agreement 
inserted above,f Dn Cullen was at liberty to make 
his election either to teach the Practice or the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine. He preferred the former. The 
Patrons delayed filling the chair till the end of the 
session } and upon the 5th of May they made choice 
of Dr. Alexander Monro Druramond to be Professor 
of the Institutes. This gentleman was a native of 

* vid. p. no. 

t Vul. vol. ii. p. 385. 
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the city of Edinburgh, in which his father was a book- 
seller, and who being patronized by Dr. Monro, 
Primus, out of gratitude named his son after him. 
He had received a regular education in Edinburgh, 
and at the ordinary time entered College. He had 
early chosen medicine as his profession, and after 
attending the medical classes he graduated in 1770* 
The subject of Ids Thesis was " De febribus Arcen- 
dis.** 

Shortly after this he went abroad, and settled at 
Naples. Dr. Drummond is represented as having 
declined the professorship at a very early stage 6f 
the transaction. He is described as haying been a 
man of the most degant and fascinating ixiai^ers, a^d 
the King of Naples is reported po have l)6en ib jpar* 
tial to him, as not to have given Tiis' c'oti^et)t tiitar he 
should leave his dominions. ^ It was iii cohsdquehce 
of the intercession of royalty ' that he remaned in 
Italy. 

Upon the 27th of October 1773, biefore the com- 
mencement of the session, Dr. Francis Home was 
appointed to teach the class till Dr. Drummond 
should arrive. This he appears to have done for two 
sessions. And upon the 6th of September 177^f the 
late excellent and venerable Dr. Duncan, tenior, at 
the time of his death the oldest lecturer in the Bri- 
tish dominions, if not in Europe, was nominated to 
perform a similar duty for the ensuing session. Upon 
the supposition of Dr. Drummond*s finally declining 
to accept of the professorship, this gentleman was a 
candidate for the vacant chair, but upon the 19th of 
June 17785 Dr. James Gregory was elected Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine. 
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It is a most singular, but it is an undoubted faict, 
that when the Town Council assembled for the ex- 
press purpose of electing a professor, no other person 
was mentioned but Dr. Gregory, and all tliat was 
stated in regard to him was, the Lord Provost nsked 
the Council if it were agreeable to them that Dr» 
Gregory should be appointed ; no person objected, 
and therefore he was elected. 

It has been suggested, and in my opinion with 
great probability, that the delays which took place 
were chiefly with the view of paving the way for T)r, 
Gregory. It was considered as too precipitate a 
step to promote so young a graduate to a professor- 
8hip» But ailer having spent some time abroad, his 
opportunities 6f improvement were looked uppn as 
having be^ri gfeatJ^' ififCfreased, and when he return- 
ed to Edinburgh it w'as thought that greater weight 
would be added to his prelections in the eyes of tha 
students as well as of the public. 

The high reputation of his father, and the con- 
nections he had formed, afforded an introduction tp 
atiy preferment in the line, of his profesjsioa, and 
thus gave him advantages which few have ^njoyed^ 
He was about twenty-four years of nge ly^en he 
commenced his labours as a professor, and pertainly 
no one ever entered upon a task with more favour- 
able auspices. His father had taught the same class 
with great reputation. He had therefore his father's 
course of lectures in his possession, which could not 
fail to render him the most essential assistance. 

We are informed by Dr. Gregory himself, that as 
soon as he was preferred to the professorship of the 
Institutes of Medicine, he had determined, gnd in- 
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deed promised to his students to publish a. text book 
for their use. This he accordingly did in the course 
of a very few years. The advantages, accompanying 
such a work are numerous both to the professor, and 
his pupils. It is entitled *' Conspectua. Medicii;Kia^ 
ThecH*eticas ad usum Academicujn/' The custom of 
delivering lectures in the Latin language upon mev 
dical subjects had been long abandoned in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and as Dr. Gregory had not 
attempted to introduce a new plw, but ia imitation 
of his colleagues lectured in EngUph^ it excited some 
surprise tliat he should have adopto4 th|e Latin lanr 
guage, more especially as h«;<hin>^lftJbi^lpoqfegafid 
tliat he could have muob.J3ieU§ry9ff4 ^^^„^%j#' 
tained simplicity or V^V^m^^^9f^^^^ 
pression upon mcdic4s"k}fi€Aftbi.fimBloj4Bg*f^ 
than Latin. The mawfts^.v^iyhiib^ j^^ 
that the study of tbe^ ha^ ,tm&^.f9!^ ,\(^ijsmqh 
neglected, notwithstanding that ifor almost thi:^.e hu)i^ 
dred years, it had been th^lapgu^ige ff^a^^jfse.oi by 
the learned both in the.con^TI^Qr^^^f ^i^§if^W,orks 
and their intercourse with, each othf^ip)iy^^icli 
means a knowledge of the arts md sci/^nc^ .w^ ^Kiili 
more speedily and generally disMflainated. , Xbe pa- 
tural consequence also of works on . medical, e^jcience 
being written in English was, that many e^pellent 
authors, especially the more ancient, are either totally 
neglected or seldom referred to. He was likewise in- 
duced to publish it in Latin, because, by the sl^ 
tutes of the University, all the private and public ez-» 
aminations, as well as the different exercises previous 
to obtaining the degree of Doctor of Medicine are 
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performed ia that language^ and he might have add- 
ed so are all the medical formuUe of prescription 
made use of in practice. He refers also to the ex- 
ample which the celebrated Dn Cullen had shown 
him in his Noiologia Melhodica. 

The latinity of the '* Conspectus" has long entitled 
him to be ranked as one of the best writers of medi- 
cal Latin among the modems, and is in this country 
in particular, esteemed as of classical authority. The 
work itself makes no pretensions to originality of in- 
vention or novelty of theory, but it is elegantly 
drawn up, and the arrangement at least is his own, 
which includes no ordinary degree of merit Upon 
the death of Dr. Cullen in 1790, Dr. Gregory was 
appointed to the professorship of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 

In the year 179^ Dn Gregory published in two 
volumes, octavo, An Essay on Liberty and Neces- 
sity. He had evidently bestowed a great deal of la- 
bour in the ^composition of this work, and seems to 
have been thoroughly persuaded of the truth of his 
view of the subject. No doubt, under this impres« 
sion, he transmitted the manuscript to Dr. Priestley, 
who, under the title of philosophical necessity, is 
supposed to have comprehended something very little 
difierent from the fatalism of the ancient stoic philo- 
sophers. Dr. Priestley, however, would not read it, 
and assigned as a reason, that his mind was made up, 
and he had therefore long given over thinking upon 
these subjects. A very long introduction is prefixed 
to the Essay, in which an account is given of this 
transaction. It contains, besides, a great deal of 
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miscellaneous matter, and though difiuse, evidently 
discovers marks of genius. 

It does not enter into our plan to give an account 
of the various disputes which Dr. Gregory had with 
the surgeons and physicians of Edinburgh. These 
occasioned much regret to the friends of both parties, 
and it is better, perhaps, that they should now be 
buried in oblivion. 

Dr. Gregory was appointed first Physician to his 
Majesty for Scotland, and had the best and most ex- 
tensive practice in Edinburgh, in which he was dis- 
tinguished by the utmost benevolence and disinter- 
estedness where circumstances called for it. He 
was a great favourite with the Students, and contri- 
buted mainly to the reputation of the University, 
during a long period. He was twice married, atid 
by his second marriage left a numerous family, of 
whom the eldest son was educated for the bar, and 
another has studied medicine. 

Dr. G. was of a very athletic figure, and from his 
remarkably abstemious habits, had every appearance 
of being likely to live to a very advanced age. Being 
called to the countr)', however, to visit a patient, in 
returning home in a very dark night, the carriage 
was overturned, and unfortunately the Doctor's arm 
was broken, which was supposed to have ever after 
aflected his health. Since the year 1797j he had 
repeated attacks of inflammation of the lungs, an ill- 
ness of which nature ultimately hastened his death. 
He died on the 2d April 1821, in the 68th year of 
his age ; and his funeral, which was a public one, 
was attended by the Tx)rd Provost and Magistrates, 
the Scnatus Academicus, and different bodies of the 
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citizens, amidst general regret for the loss of such a 
man. 



DR. ANDREW HUNTER. 

Dr. Andrew Hunter was the eldest son of Andrew 
Hunter, Esq. a member of the Honourable Society 
of Writers to bis Majesty's Signet, and was in exten- 
sive practice. He consequently gave his son every 
opportunity of improvement which Edinburgh coidd 
afford. The anuablenesS of^ his dispositions, and the 
mildness of his temper^ at a'very early period of his 
life, endeared him /to his^ikmily and companions. He 
was sent to the High: Schbol^' went ihrottgh the regti- 
lar course, . and was enterdd «8 a student in the llTm- 
versity. His religious '■ impressions and devbtiohal 
turn of mind had soon "discbvered themselves,, and hie 
was at no pains to concesd that his views were di- 
rected to the church, though heir to a considiitadbte 
fortune. He attended the prescribed terilis at 'ihta 
Divmity Hall, then taught by Dr. Hamilton, '%h!M«r 
colleague he afterwards beeanre, and was iicensddj I 
believe^ by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. His great 
patron, that is, the person who had the chief, supor- 
intendance of his studies, and who by way of adtice, 
directed him what authors he ought to read, and tcT 
what subjects he ought at this time more particularly 
to direct his attention, was (I have been tdd) tfa^ 
late celebrated Robert Walker, one of the ministeiiBi 
of the High Church, author of several voliwes of 
very eloquent sermons, and to whom Dr. Blair has 
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borne so very affectionate a tribute of esteem, both 
as a man of talents and of genuine religion.* 

It was not long before he was presented to a liv- 
ing. Part of his father's property was in the county 
of Dumfries, and he of course had considerable in- 
terest in it. Upon the death of Mr. John Scott, one 
of the ministers in the town of Dumfries, Mr. Hun- 
ter was presented by the crown in 1770- He conti- 
nued in that situation for nine years, and when a va^- 
cancy took place in Edinburgh, through the interest 
of a relation of his own, the late Sir James Hunter 
Blair, the magistrates of tlie city, who are the patrons, 
presented him to the New Greyfciars in 1779 ; and 
through the same channel, ■. he was^^ shortly after ap- 
pointed joint Professor of Divimty, and thus united 
two offices, which in Dr. Haq^ilton's timely were to- 
tally separated.! It ought to be observed, however, 
that upon Dr. Hamilton's: death, it was ;agreed be* 
tween the pations and . Dr. Hunter, that instead of 
the professor of divinity being ; allowed the same sa- 
lary with one of the city ministerSi when the offices 
were conjoined, he should only receive L.100 Ster- 
ling, per annum ; and this regulation still continues. 

By a certain class c^ students^ both his literature 



• Sec the last volume of Mr. Walker's Scrtnonsi 

f VFhen I wrote the very brief account of Dr. Hamilton, (vol. ii 
p. 366, &c.) I was not informed of the reason of the professorahip being 
di^oined from that of a city minister in his case. I have since learned 
that the celebrated Dr. Alexander Webster was a candidate at the same 
time, and actually had a minority in the couneiL Provost DnuDBood, 
who had long managed the town politics, perceived that the only way ii| 
which he could effectually oppose the Doctor, was by preventing the 
union of the two offices, and succeeded. 
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and talents were greatly underrated ; but thiar Bp« 
peared to me to proceed from their dislike to the 
view he took of Scripture doctrine. He himself Was 
a decided Calvinist. He delivered his sentiments 
upon controverted points with modesty and candour. 
He stated the arguments on both sides with great 
firmness and impartiality ; but never failed in suihv 
ming up the evidence, to state on which side he con« 
sidered the preponderance to be. He employed 
Professor Pictet of Greneva's shorter system of divi^ 
nity, as a text book. His full course lasted four 
years, this being the term of regular attendance at 
the Hall, previous to obtaining licence, eveiy student 
had an opportunity of hearing the whole system prei- 
lected on. The chief defect of -his lectures, was Bdt 
want of matter ; but they Were destitute of th*t noa 
velty of arrangement and illustration, which isf so 
much calculated to interest the hearers. There wftd 
another circumstance which impaired his popularity 
among the moderate clergy, and consequently among 
some of the students. The late Dr. Jamies Mac*^ 
knight was very anxious to be elected Dr. Hamiltoi^flr 
colleague; and I have been confidently assured^ 
had written out lectures oh theology with thrt Ex- 
pectation; but would never agree to undertake the 
labour during the life of Dr. Hamilton, without some 
remuneration. The negociation was at this stage, 
when Dr. Hunter was invited to Edinburgh ; Mid in 
consequence of his accepting of the terms ^ropdsi^ 
by the patrons. Dr. Macknight was disappointed. 
Contrasts were much more frequently made then 
than latterly, between the two, and in general to thd 
disadvantage of the former. No competent judge 
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can entertain the smallest doubt of Dn Macknight's 
talents as a Biblical critic ; but how he might have 
acquitted himself as a professor, it is impossible to 
say, as he was never put to the trial. I C9uld men- 
tion several instances in the history of the Scottish 
Universities, of men of acknowledged abilities, mak« 
ing an indifferent appearance when advanced to be 
professors, and wbo did not give nearly that satisfac- 
tion which men of inferior acquirements were uni- 
versally admitted to do. A great deal depends up- 
on tlie manner in which the lectures are delivered. 

Dr. Hunter's general practice was to deliver a ctu. 
tical lecture upon Monday, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, a lecture on the system. On Thursday, he 
examined the students on the system, and Friday 
was appropriated for hearing the discourses of the 
students. He was far from being deficient in learn- 
ing. Tliis he not only showed in his lectures, but 
also in the criticisn^, which he was called upon to 
make upon the discourses which were delivered. In 
discharging this part of his duty, he was much to be 
admired. Whatever was worthy of commendation, 
was always noticed by him, in such terms as were 
very agreeable to the author j and when he either 
differed in sentiment, or had any observations to 
make on the manner of delivery, he stated .them in 
so conciliating a way, that it was impossible to take 
o&nce. The liberality of his views, and his Christ- 
ian temper, were on such occasions most exempUuy* 

He was exceedingly attentive to the students, and 
was always ready to exert himself in their behalf iu 
any way which tliey could point out The sums of 
money that he gave to poor students to assist them 
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in the prosecution of their studies were very con^ 
siderable. These were bestowed as if by stealth^ 
and done in such a way as not to hurt the feelings ck 
those upon whom they were conferred. 

The patrons next presented him to the collegiate 
charge of the Tron Church parish in I786. As a 
preacher he was far above mediocrity. He pub- 
lished several single sermons, and his sermons in the 
Scots I^eacher afford a very good specimen of hiis 
taste in that kind of composition. 

When any important question was agitated in 
church courts, be was not a mere spectator, but took 
an active part in the discugsion. He had a very ready 
command of language } and from the weight of hi]? 
character, and the complete conviction which both 
Mdes of the house had of the purity and sincerity of 
his motives, he was always heard with the utmost 
attention. In the year 179^ he was raised to the 
cUgnity of being Moderator to the General Assembly; 
But it was as a private gentleman and a Christian 
that he appeared to the greatest advantage. His 
piety was fervent, cheerful not gloomy, and on his 
deathbed he evinced the same steady principle and 
well founded hope that had adorned his life, with 
expressions of gratitude to God for the many com'^* 
ibrts which he had mingled in his lot. 

Dr. Hunter was married to the Hon. Miss Napier, 
who died some time before him, sister to the lafe- 
Lord Napier, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son succeeded him in his 
estate, and his youngest entered the church, where 
he is a much respected and useful minister. 
He died in April 1809^ and perhaps no man 
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in a public station ever passed through life more res- 
pected, or with a more unblemished reputation. 



MR. ALLAN MACONOCHIE. 

Mr. James Balfour having given in his resignation 
as professor of the Law ofNature and Nations in 1779» 
Allan Maconochie, Esq. advocate, was presented by 
the Crown to the vacant chair. 

This gentleman was the son of Alexander Maco- 
nochie, Esq. of Meadowbank. He was born in 
Edinburgh, upon the 26th of January 17*8, N. S. 
It is somewhat remarkable that he is the only person 
now known to whom the late celebrated Dr. Alex- 
ander Adam performed the diity of what is com- 
monly styled a private teacher.* The Doctor ap- 
pears to have acted in this capacity about the year 
17^8, when his pupil was in his tenth year. Mr 
Maconochie's father, whose profession was that of 
the law, and who himself had of course received, the 
benefit of a libeml education, was fully sensible of 
the great importance of his son being thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of the Latin language. 
In order to accomplish this he determined to give 
him every opportunity of improvement, and he could 
not have pitched upon a person better qualified to 
communicate instruction, nor to excite ardour in the 
j uvenile mind than the amiable Doctor, whose exami- 
ple and precepts could not fail to produce a lasting 
impression upon a youth possessed of genius. 

• Fid. Life of Dr. Adam. 
VOL. III. P 
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rl have not h^en ftblq to ascertain the .prpci§^ j^ 
when Mr. Macpppchie entered the . Upjivei«ijt};..^ 
£dinburghy but this is a matter of compar^tii^^j)? 
little importance. The professors who then h^^ .^ 
difierent chairs, whose cl^esit was necessary for hi^ 
to attend previouhly to entering as an advocate a^t^ 
Scottish |i)ar» were men of distinguished e^pju\e^c;^.in 
ibeir. di&rent departments. Suqh men m ^S^yef^^o^ 
yerguspniW,(?.X3|thei35 ]rftu?(9d his ^lative jMeigiej^ ft^i^ 
were the means of forming tliat taste for j[iefX!^j[f^ 
•fcwwledge,)fi3f,jt]bft .pqs^s^ippjp^ which in ajie^iife 
¥was:sp,reipftrj^|^le^.,i,!./,,.;, ;, ,:.... ,. ,,,^ 
V, , Thp 4n4QW, wi^i W;bidi f iW^r,. i^Mw^o^ocbip .Wli^gjl 
mw tm iPHfSHi^ ^Vieni.tiff . rWrit3»in a^.^hcirt time >C(C ^^ 
1*e*thj.,i^ W^ j^pftlY^'lR), J}jft.fri^n4s.. , .BMfj.^q ^mg 
iip^vity, ^ Iff ijjfl, ,j^S5ftv^?d^,it^ /at,/^^ .i^i^.giifljr 
BWio4 ., pf ^, q^pf r., ; ^ ^^vji^^g. )4ii4. ^newelliwib.MBT 
^tioi^,pf ,ftfe4. 5fRf}^>^9m^,iJit^«tur^ t^? fP»#{)f 
*^w thi^. |fpp>?^ftan^^ afl4.,^dy^tagi?a wMic)), ;^x;ffli4 
accompany thp-pwltiy^WP^ t!^^ ^t p£.pf^b|ic ^pgjyjfc 

ijical. h^hit of, ei¥^rfji^ing,.hinii9qlf i^ : tl^s^j^jaj^j j|^ 
stock of knowjedge fSjOeyer he iwight^qM|iii%p ^^^jl^ 
could never, attain ejceUpntfi^. / He;afl4 i^tfWPfJ^Yi? 
young gentlemen his fellow stude^ ii).iyp4u ^fj^a^ 
tlieofiseLves into a society, to whid)^ . a^ in^^nfjiji ^i 
the preceding life of Mx. Bruce^ th.ey gay^.jtlj^ AfK9^ 
<xf the Speculative Society. . The five geiUleii)e^;i;F^ 
were as80cia|:ed with him wei:e Messrs* ^ClHs^sl^ 
|(onar, Bruce, Mackenzie, and Beische^ and tjj^ 
assumed at their first meeting. Mr. Charley StM^il^ t<: 
Mr. William Creech was the son of the Rev. W^- 
liam Creech, minister.of Newbftt^ a pajnsh^jin,^ 
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vicinity of Edinburgh. After finishing his grattima- 
tical education at Dalkeith, he went through a com- 
plete course of liberal study at the University of 
Edinburgh. From the friendship shown him by Mr* 
Kincaid, an eminent bookseller in Edinburgh^ he was 
induced to become his apprentice, and after his return 
from travelling on the continent with Lord Kilmaura^ 
eldest son of the Earl of Glencaim, he was( assumed a 
partner by Mr. Kincaid, who soon reisigned to him thft 
business. 

Mr. Creech was quickly at the head of his profes4 
sion, and published the chief literary works that 
issued from the Edihbufgh pres^. He' was the duthor 
of several articles aboun<iiri{>' in' wlraiid Iranftotir; 
which appeared in periodica:! piiWlbiktiibris, 4nd ofi 
" Comparative View asr to the 'tiioBe of living, &c; 
iti Edinburgh,** addressed to* Sir John Sinclair, and 
inserted in the Statistical Account of Scotland: A 
collection of these was made aft^r his death in ain 
octavo volume, entitled " Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces.* 
He was several times a magistrate, and Lord Provb'st 
in 1812 and 1819. He died in January 1815, a few 
months after the meeting of the Society in 181^ 
mentioned in the life of Mn Bruce, at which he was 
unable to be present. 

Mr. John Uonar, was the eldest son of the Rev; 
John Bonar, one of the ministers of Perth. He acted 
as Secretary of the Society for u})wards of ten year^ 
and was highly distinguished by his talents and clam- 
sical elegance. He had been designed for the Church 
of Scotland ; but an opening presenting itself in the 
Excise, he was diverted from his purpose. In pro- 
cess of time he succeeded to be solicitor of Excise. 
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lii'thi^vKsciMii^'bf th«'=dutie« of his dIRct HWSir 
iWeeMAfjr -for" 4Ain W talk6 an dctive part in th^' dhlM> 
cliMttfn^ 'Ofi'Mveffiiie -questions whiefa came b^or^'Aite' 
Jkktieei^I^ttmvad Baekequer bourt, and ihdeliid'tiMi' 
grbatef- narhbief of his -predecessors were oArtttitt ift^ 
doutit selected from the bar. I have hi^ard Mr.-B^if 
upon such occasions acquit himself 'wilfKgfelrt^ 
ability. ' The safojeets which necessarily i»ine unil^ 
thfie- (review ■ of that' court wera ifoC sdteepti{ilb**ttf 
much etnbelKshment, or of a' luminous d^)h^'^ 
onytory^ biit ih procisioti oPIatigttagei'acutMdib'Viif 
remark, dei^ness 'of itatement; land'the art of eliti^ 
ifag > the < truth < ^hth witnesses" Vrhb ' >fi«qu^htly 'l»iii^ 
iwt'n^uch <aia(pMed td «omimmi'ckte "A^at'the^'kriiKd? 
he* had few Mperiol^'}' tHcl'«!/l^'bf'bis ^M^oif >^iHil 
«uite[d't6'hls m^ms.-^ H<e'i^ed>d«verai7^ari(<^.'"^ 

"PrDfesfiori'!Btiiiee'>'}iJaB< be«fi 'tilr^dy UMefnl«Miedl'** 
tie was tii^airly-niheteehxy^arB'proftbibt-^ df Ibd^i^^k 
the University of^'^Edtebut^hi ahd'rdsii '>t6i W^ 
h)ghsHuaeionk >itt;^ubfic i«f^. ' " It is ^gtHil^ mt^m 
profelssiidns i*o'dii)k«nt,' •ttttth' «tn^hce'-ShMM'4i«^ 
btten respectiv^attdin^; as% thl^HolMiyd' l^iiUilij^ 
of this memoir. Mr. Bruce survived "Atthlili^aillk^limlE^'* 
• ■ < Mr. Maoonochift was hi his 9^dttt<l^rtth'^^Mfieii 
the Speculative Society w^s inslitlitfeA' 'THeefbiSWSRW 
wei« all about the 'same ag«. ' ' MeaniMhite Mfa|&^fiM 
Vi^- thd most perseveling industry to th^'sWdj^^ 
die Scottish law.^ In the year I768 M> bad' cbtap^ 
«d bis studies preparatory to paiteing ad'a*iaM|^lk^ft 
Scotland; but he-wab anicioUs to increa^1Us'a^£ilS|l 
of general knidwledge, and for this ^^th^ks;^' iS?^^ 
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oour.se of tiie same year, he visited' -the continent^ 
and resided for somfe time at Paris, Utiviiig returned 
to Great Britain in IJ^Op he entered himself a stu- 
di^nt at Lincoln's Inn, and kept several* TVrnt^. He 
had no intention of going to the English bar, but he 
wished to attend the Court of King^s Bench, that 
he might have an opportunity of observing the deci*< 
iooi^s of Lord Mansfield. He was ever after in the 
practice of ascribing great value to the time he spent 
ip his attendance in this court. Afler' undergoing 
the usual examinations, he waS' admitted a member^ 

of the Facultyof Advocates in [the year 1770* Some 
considerable time isalways exquisite before any young 
n>an can get into e^ten^ve practice at tlie -bar^ Good 
natural abiliticsyinde^tigable application^ and poiVe£'< 
iiil connections cati certainly da a great d€$al,.and in 
the long run generally accomplish the object in view. 
But still it requires time before the public xeposi 
tliat confidence in a young practitioner, which is ne^ 
pessary to ensure business^ In> 1771 hereturnod to 
the continent, and remained in France till 177^^^ 
lie v^ted different pails of that country^ but chiefly 
resided at Rheims. «^ 

It has long been the practice of young lawyers to 
procure a seat in the General Assembly, which an- 
nually meets at Edinburgh in the month of May. 
Among other advantages that flow from this, young 
men of talents are afforded an op))ortunity of dis* 
playing tiieir abihty for debate, and of bringing them- 
selves into notice. If they make a distinguished 
%ure, tiicir fame is speedily spread throughout the 
whole country, and those who decide upon their 

merits are allowed on all hands to be the inocst com- 

i 



^Mt^appoamkce: in .thb ^uprmnf ^ecdeMatwttbfflM 
ivtiftiia the Assembly; of il77^ Aid hn.iiit ttift ^iiiw 
i^lpKreseQted^tliftihiii^hiijOflf I)uDf6raiUDQ.UtS)Mtii9ltlb^ 
4(yartQ of the same i year .he mari^ied Jd»M !EliitifeMll| 
W«)Uwood^ daoi^ter of JBLoWt WdlwoQCliirffii^fi 
Gartookf in the oounty of Fi^e« The firsfaCaiii^^Aifl 
fce erer pleaded. MA lawyer he recain^di^pramolCaf 
liM wa6d. / it !«Kaa fpixibnkly. in coosequ^oQ^ >«i£;lMbl 
omnectioQf^aiid: that of the Prestona ^t VaU^ytiaUi 
that he lyms i»<}uartAsttra.MembeiifQr 
i«^9}hoiigh Mn MitcooQeUbs^isqppti^atioii tathe^pbii^ 
dT the laKi iwds ^iiklefa%ehl%7 hei«gi;welk|ifraiKi4Mli* 
that this was the only method?, hjri if9hk:hih»<itipM^ 

4ttvnot)iOQiifiw(]riso}djtiti(iBl^ sti^Jilfti) 

bo4iir^:^taJ theHe3d3U]tms(tiQilii9£icase^'i€» n|W>illai'#f 
#i9c' decbninisr) xi^( itiidi&^tremc^ ' QMJSb d ioj i Sctnlited* 
iWinh these ^oootipicdi (it foropet .degiee .of i:bia)sq§iini^ 
kisi/t rnti ibr<>BpdifiMktiofi^ i lad x iluilft ntot t am0titntnith& 
)fiKiD(clition m£ ^i bilrr^ x»r in rofibet worda tei ti|ivmi%Ml) 
the: 'Phflloaophjr i^ikf il^aiii >«hidni 'ia.s^mettaies^iHlltid 
Publiti Law» or the liam^ of Nature^andrNa^ioMc^i^ . 
u^A^briefraketiDh Qfi^th^ origin and hiiMkyoiiif ibis 
»itiodttrB sdetideMhfls bebn g^ven in a fotm&t>ffmtom( 
this history^^ a» .well as of the.'oocasioa onwUdtBa 
prolbssQiahip iwas founded in order to teach it<r.Hiiir 
miHy €oii0ses ^ had been delivered by the difitefit 
professors I cannot say, nor even whether thege-tfl 
tectnredf biitas we have already meotioiml; 4ipon 
the resignatioii cf Mn Balfour ia 1779$ Mn MtoK 
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nochie was presented to the ohdir bj-tke Cfown.) 

No prdfessorship in the University was better suitedif 

to his speculative habits, and it is much to be regreti^; 

ed that he did not continue his labours for a longer' 

period. His lectures are represented as having be^o^ 

exceedingly interesting, and as containing a gre9t 

variety of new views upon subjects <m which thei^ 

is so ample scope for the application of histMicat 

knowledge, and the exercise irfii^enuity. ' -He toely 

however, gave lectures for lwo» 'sessions^ -and :tho 

reason assigned for this'is,* that ins practtoe at 1;h0 

bar speedily became so extehsive tiM Hl^a^impld^-* 

ble for him to attend to^'botku I'lThe >le0ture^ aife ia 

the possession <if his son; ••''^' ''«»<^ kI' ^^-'ff ^.*t'' ?'::*i 

Professor Maconochie^s ialeots/tbe^l^eiiffnl igaom4 

ledge he possessed, his famiUfatittct]aaiMsiiCe< with 

what was necessary to a(5quit himseli/as >d barribteii 

United with his habits «f sevferel^plicaitida td>buifr' 

tiess, could not fail to bring him 'into i>oticel' GtMt 

reliance was placed upon the -sknlNidn^ of hisiDpuf' 

idns on questions which involved driy kitrioaJbe point 

of law. As a Chamber Counsel therefore be ' was in 

great request. And in his law papers, as wIeU as %i 

his pleadings before the L&td^^ his abuteness' was 

conspicuously displayed in detecting fiUlacies id the 

arguments of his opponents, or in pointing out errdrs 

t>f law which they had committed. He was in- the 

year appointed Sheriff of the county of Ben* 

frew. 

' Afler having distinguished himself at the bar, aii4 
while he was engaged in extensive practice^ on the 
death of Lord Abercromby he was advanced to be 
one of the Lords of Council and Session on the 11th 
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tff'Mlut'ch J796. The title which he assumed wtu 
tiiaCMdf Lord M^dowbatik, and in 1804^, hewas a|»« 
potfrted one of the Lords of Justiciary, In both 'Of 
these dtuations he acquitted himself with unaommoii 
ability. He carried the same independent tooe- <£ 
tbifiking to the bench which he exercised in private^ 
and no authority whatever swayed him in his.judg^ 
ttents without the production of evidence^ and when 
the institution of a juiy court in Scotland was ia^agih 
fMtdn» he wrote a pamphlet entitled ** Consideratknis 
0ii'tbe Introduction of- Trial by Juiy in ScotlaMbY 
Up^ the pian beings matured in 1^15, he waa api* 
pdinfted one of the Lords GommissionerSi . '^^ 

' 'iVTtett the Roy &1 Society of Edinburgh was inoMb 
ix>riEltM by a ehtairt^r-dmn^'his Majestyy he^ wasione 
'Wib^f^iHteif/'ififehibersi'aiid for several years befiitt 
IJtt^ifilih, was oAre^f th0<Vi«:e Presidents. Hu^ paper 
i^'tlkl^Eiiirdpean^ @ovdrninldiyts is very ingenkmar aqd 
'diseovisrs. an intimmte ^aequakitance with the oiigisi 
tiMi history of those singular estaiblisbiaents* ^ - ui oii 

Lord Meadowbank's studies were not -qonfinedJAb 
1fti)s(^- isabjecti''only whioli -were conneoted viAihis 
]pffbf€(sd?6n. His pursuits were much more iinisoeUij- 
iied^ than those bt* most of his^ brethren** 'Hie luid 
early acquired a taste for metaphysioal discussion 
iciid retained it through life. His genius seeswito 
hai^ had a peculiar tendency to this kind of difi||i|nir 
sitidii, and upon proper occasions he never Aruok 
from an argument* He appears to have been cqib> 
sdpus of his strength, and that freedom from re- 
straint which he cherished in others, he exemplifibd 
by his own conduct. ^':j 

He took a warn) interest in t|ie extension of sctsnii 
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tific knowledge, and though it does not appear that 
he had prosecuted to any great length the study of 
the accurate sciences, yet he wa9 fully sensible of 
their importance, and showed his zeal both as Vice 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and: a 
director of the Astronomical Institution of the same 
place. 

He entered keenly into whatever regarded ni^ 
tional improvement Both the liberal and the me- 
chanical arts engaged his attention. He had at aU 
times an accurate acquaintance with what w^s going 
forward in the political world ; .and in hi^ sfsntimentB 
was an admirer of Mr. Pitt's sy&temi and tbfjit pf .those 
who adhered to the plaa tchalked /oot by? tb^ iHus- 
trious statesman. He was ^ equally; . j^ili^ ^iiii .all 
the literary intelligence which. wa4 from, tii^e to. tioii^ 
communicated to the public.: This, waa the oq^ 
species of luxury in which be d^Kghted. to indulge 
jand in this manner he was accuatpmed tj9.spen4 wob 
hours as he could spare from the . ^tigUQ of a ; y$ry 
Jaborious profession. ■....]/ ;. i; 

During the course of 1814v his health was auch as 
gave indications that it was far from being in a con- 
iirmed state. At last he was coniSned to tha housi^ 
notwithstanding of which he continued to be cheer- 
ful and lively, and was as busy as ever. Medical 
aid, however, proved unavailing, and he died upon 
the 14th of June 18X6, in the sixty-ninth year of hia 
age. 

Mrs. Maconochie survived him for a few years* 
His eldest son is the Honourable Alexander Maco- 
nochie, Lord Meadowbank. He left besides, three 
sons. 
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'iRi'H, ..*' . ..: Mt^JCmifWAl.Kiflt "'' T»^^ 

hjj^. JCohQ' WaUder^s Either was Hectofft bf the4j[fiwwn 
joiar School in the Canongate, £dinbttF|^j!>/Xifll 
gtotleman was an excellent classical scholar^ and tfof 
#jccmsiderablejQumber.of years supported therbptti^ 
•jbHlion #f t tbat^seminaEjy and had the: iion0nr'Qf>:inhiik> 
4Mtii^jSevera}i pupils wboiwere ^distinguished &ii'tiptt 
^iSffikiyntii^n oft polite liteiiature^ t and afterwards ikooMl 
u|ftreiy.drespectabtepraficMtt(siit:t^^ BsndGmtk 

.^1 JIttiiMbteMetdiilgljr anaamti tbtb liis> soO'iAoiU 
ib^ f9.g0Qd>iSQbbl««b r0nd(>thf rehire iiiW'fMvtionhttty 
jfiiieliil^0iS^hisrtodit0i^ diB utiittMit 

fHilis lA iinitriUiirig(»hitol<j^n;>lihe elei^^ 
JteMiMRg^fand ib kjiingriigeod)£bulidati0ii4ipon:i«i^^ 
f«ittotitbteiSup^nrtaictoMcou4df;affaerwai^ to^ raiaedL 
\{a.lhiit.tbeiArisi little doubt4hatibeBueQeededi)i/i»|ite 
vbeea assured' bjr an lold gtntlenuui, / Mhd> <ifairij<Ue 
Jb>Patoif«f loonteitqioiary, ,4:hijk . lie ? iCDBkLniid<?i&iiker 
when only ten years of age, and duringpuk^ilcai^iliq^ 
i6s tasteioir tibe idassixis never focsook hiari* ^( lil . 
fiovBeing designed ifor thi^ chafdvd)e*was HBib<taAiie 
4|jliii^effsity of Edinburgh^ ^ but in wUat precise ynite 
j«nferedCollege^Ihaj(re>Datibeen able to learn. HavEH^ 
4Ntteoded the usual literary and philosophical ^lastite 
ilecessaxy before being admitted to the Divinity Haliy 
4lttSrtook place in due course of ^me ^ ^und imniiig 
idelivered with the approbation of; the Frofettoiy i^ 
Wimber of disoourses prescribed by the laws'oiffxHe 
church, he took the oidinary iitqps for j obtairang 
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license. I have understood that he applied to the 
presbytery of Edinburgh* In that case, it is neces- 
sary for the candidate to be introduced to eleven 
members of presbytery at least, to procure their con- 
currence. He was licensed after having undergone 
the requisite trials. 

He seems to have had a strong partiality for the 
study of natural history, botany and the kindred 
sciences from his earliest years, it is certain, that 
amplication to these formed through life the peculiar 
bent of his genius^ but what were the particular 
causes which produced this iJtendM^r^tr^ now fom 
gotten. The works of Linnaeus were just:X€Wfefg 
into notice in Great Britain,^ and hia wonderful kic^ 
cess in arranging what is'knotvsnjui the animal, vege-^ 
tabids and fossii kingdoms >exdted 't^e astoniebmeat 
and admiration of the philosophical * world. Thjn 
gave a novelty and intdreat to: ^natural Science which 
was very extraordinary.- The example - of Bufibn 
openiited after a similar manner > and the efforts bf 
both probably incited Dr. Walker to the cultivatioti 
of those fascinating studies, in which betook io^i-^ 
quisite delight '< 

It is likely that soon after being licensed He 
was presented to the church of Glencrpss about a^ven 
miles south of Edinburgh. Part of Pentland- hilla 
being in the parish, this afforded him a noble oppOTn 
tunity of indulging his taste for botany. When he 
removed to tliis bleak but romantic station, at the 
proper season, he delighted to traverse these moun- 
tains, and took great pleasure in increasing his cdL^ 
lection of plants. The country people, who had 
never been accustomed to see their clergyman engage 



ifi si{c)i pcfiiipaticuis, expressed their wooder stf. what. 
90^.1(1 ^Q Ills jtitentioD lq gatbering such a quaqtity c|f 
what they called weeds, and many very sage conjec- 

tfwai were formed; upojL the subject 

I T|}e Doctor was vastly superior to the mo^t of 
ordinary parsons both in literature and scientific aq^ 
quirements, and this superiority was speedily .p^*. 
Calved, by ^om^ of tjie more distinguished of hia 
. miishioner^ ^r\i^ peiglibpurs. His couipany and con>^ 
versatioii was in great reqiiest, and there were seyf nd, 
iij tliat part of the couotny wlio wert; vtry compet^t 
to appreciati: |iis sterlinj^' value. , 

.^Amoiig liit'su was tNe laic William Tytler, E^q. <af 
Wooillioiiselct', the ijufiun oC the clmrcli pf O^n^ 
cross, and oiR' oftlic pritieipal heritors of tliep£^risV 
He was alrtiuily well kuowu by iiis "Iiiyuirj jnto_t|it 
awideuce against Mary Queeu of Scots," and the UII7 
Dressioii wliicii it lias made upon tJie world since its 
first publication, has been very favourable to the c^-^ 
duct and character of that piiiicess. He was (fistuiJ 
guiahed as an elegant critic, and it was Mr. Tytier' 
whp discovered in tlie Bodleian Library araopg; 'tl^'e. 
manuscripts of the celebrated Seidell "Tlie, Kiagi 
^ijair," whiph was supposed to be lost. This, Trie 
published in 1783, accompanied with a learned coiit- 
m^ntary. He was the author of various other w^r^s 
b^des. ' . , , 

Another person who showed Dr. Walker the m/9S,t 
marked; attention was James Pliilp, Esq. of Green-, 
law. He was bred to the law, and was appoii)ted 
Judge of tlie High Court of Admiralty. He 4>^ 
chaiged tlie duties of this otBce for niiany years witj^ 
great reputati90. .He was reniiukable for the fwd- 



ness of his manners, but of the tittri6st d^cisidH'^dt^ 
character, which he exemplified on several tryltig 
occasions. "'' '' 

The only other patron of the Doctor that I sljal! 
mention at this time was Sir James Clerk, Bart' of 
Pennycook. He had made the tour of Europe, r^ 
sided for a considerable time at Rome, and was uitU 
versally allowed to be one of the best judges irt' ihfe 
fine arts, and of every thing connected With theni it( 

Scotland. ' " ■:;'- 

These gentlemen showed htm ^6 ' mo^t ' ^stSiii 
giiished marks of civility ktid r^ga^cl, 'Whai54!v^' 
time he could with propriety spalte'lfrbrtr tlife hece^ikrf 
duties of his office 2ls a ctetj^\x\2i!A^ 
spent in their company. I rea'^iy co'nfe^^^ mUl! wB% 
I knew him he was advan'cecl ifi' Y^rs/ '^ftik iii}BLiitii 
and conversation was then' fconkderit)lyiR!)ri^^^ 
lam strongly inclined' to "ttiihkj that it'ha'd'sdWky^ 
pretty much partaken olt'tliat^ cast 'T^ ^;asi1i<iWy 
ever, at the same time ah ihgehuous'^ihljpiliidii^ k^ 
candour in the whole of his 4epbrtrtient*^filch'in^6Wi 
interested every spectator, or those wh6' trant^Ctecl 
business with him. It was indicative of th'^ hotid^y 
and uprightness of his intentions, and ilVat ndthflw' 
was more the object of his ambition than to'aVdd' 
whatever was ambiguous in conduct or behaViouh 
His appearance in tlie pulpit was also sometvtett 
stiff" and formal. The same observation may be miEAle 
in regard to his manner when he delivered lectures 
in the professor^s chair. 

In 1760 the General Assehibly of the Churdi bf 
Scotland came to tlie resolution of appointing a de- 
putation of clergymen to visit the Highlands iuid 
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IslandBi andthi^ places where itinerants and cattetfitth 
are employed. The visitors named by the Assembty! 
were Dr. John Hyndman, then of West Kirk, after^ 
tvvirds of Edinburgh^ and Dr. Robert Dick of Ediii- 
buigh, ministers ; but as it was necessary to add '^ 
xoinister who understood the Highland language^ it 
jras left to tliem to choose one or two ministers to go 
altmg with them. They accordingly chose Mr. Diih* 
isan Mac&rlane of Drymen, in Dumbarton pred>y- 
tery, and Mr. Patrick Simson of Clunie, in Dunkeld 
pMsby tery. - These ^ntlemeb fulfilled the appoitit- 
meot with fidelity and* zeal The Report was pub* 
lishedt and threw great light upon the destitute arid 
melancholy state of those^ distant regions. It showed 
llVB absolute necessity of aldoptitig vigorous measures 
t<^ introducie the arts '6f ci vilified life among the id- 
habitants^ to communicate instruction to the nativei^ 
M well as to spread among them the principles of tbe 
X>hrlstiaQ religion. The attention of the religious 
world in general was strongly directed to this most 
interesting and very important subject. 

The General Assembly most humanely resolved 
not to relax their diligence. In 1764, therefo#6;^ 
they appointed Dr. Walker to undertake a missita 
to the Western Highlands and Islands. His afaiHties 
£»r performing the task were well known throughouj; 
ihe chiuch, and when application was made to hhtt 
h» most readily complied. 

In his progress through the Western Highlandis 
and Islands, he made it his business to gain such iii^ 
(alligence, and to make such observations a$ might 
be conducive to promote the laudable designs dP the 
churcb» in instrijcting tbe inhabitwts of thps^ ittaittt^ 



{KUrts in the right principles of religion) wd govemi 
meat 

^ It is impossible within moderate bpuods to coav^y 
^ adequate idea of the excellence of his^ !Q.eport. It 
afibrds an admirable specimen of his talents for draw>« 
ing up a statistical account of a country then very 
imperfectly known» and how wise a choice the church 
made in selecting such a man as Dr^ Walker for the task»: 
The very great extent of the parisheis in those ddsh 
tricts prevents many of the inhabitaQts from being 
able to derive any benefit 6'om the ordinary naeaoi^ 
of instruction* The island pfj, Jurat for e?(ampl^» i«- 
twenty-four miles Ipng^ apd;six broad* . ThroughiilA 
whole extent iit is full of high ^nd impassable moufl^' 
^ins. Some of the islands are separated from tbiei 
rest by dangerous gulfs, and are of difficDlt aQceasb. 
so that it is not to be expectjed that religion can win 
sist in a very prosperous state. m.^ 

; The great disadvantages to which the people of 
these countries are subjected in acquiring proper. lAr 
structions in the important principles of religion anck 
government are very pathetically described* Far 
removed by their distant situation from the more eni 
lightened parts of tbe kingdom, tliey are shut out frmn 
all intercourse with such of their fellow subjects m 
are most capable to improve tliem. The most cooi 
siderable part of the people are in a great measuiti 
excluded from all religious instruction, by die nabum 
pf the country, their access to schools and churqhe* 
being cut off by their remote situation, by dapgeroufl 
seas, by extensive lochs, rapid rivers and impassably 
mountains. When to these things are added, tb| 
mistaken principles of their ancesitor^ aU the pr^Ut 
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dices of an uncivilized state, and the activifgr and 
success of the emissaries of the Romish Churchy the^ 
difficulties are but too evident, to which the poor iiK 
habitants are subjected in acquiring proper notiMi' 
of religious and civil liberty. These obstacleiB to tii6- 
reformation of the Highlands are the more to be to* 
gretted, when the nature of the inhabitants is c<m*i 
sidered, and their ready disposition to receive iBh^ 
provement To every impartial observer, they must 
appear an acute and sensible people, extremefy desi* 
rous of instruction, and capable of great attainmentt 
boUi in knowledge and industry. The ignorance 
and idleness that too «uch prevails among thiem^ it 
by no means their fault, but the misfoxtune -Of 
their situation. Dr« Walker constantly observed^ 
that wherever they had access to schools, to puUie 
worship, and to the ordinances of religion, there they 
were more regular in their morale^ more civilized' iM 
tlieir manners and in their way of life, more active 
and industrious than their countrymen who «M 
strangers to these advantages^ •< - • 

It is most readily admitted, that the situation '- cf 
the Highlands and Islands has been vastly improved 
within the last threescore years. This has-bemi 
chiefly effected through the operation of the Royal 
Bounty for the maintenance of catechists, and 
the indefatigable exertions of that invaluable es^ 
tablishment, '^ The Society for Propagating Christ 
tian Knowledge/' Still, however, there remains 
a great deal to be done.. The abridgm^t which 
we have introduced of part of the Doctoir'e Re^ 
port cannot fail to be highly interesting to a eef* 
tain class of readers, not only from the vein^if good 
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sense that pervades the whole, but fiooaithegrapbigal; 
clescnption it contains of the state o£ the Highlaqd^i 
of Scotland such as they were when Dr. W^Jiifes^ 
viaited them. Besides being curious^ it has now buH 
cpme very scarce. . .^ 

' The Report also embraces a variety of strictuces 
upon the uncommon progress of popery in . those, 
districts about the middle of the last.ceotory. Soma 
improvements are likewise suggested respecting the . 
occupation of catechists^ Sec, which the , r Doctor,, 
thought deserved attentioni - 'mn. .i- . i ,i^ - m u. u.-civ 
Afler remaining atQ\€!ncmB»iw;B^.gpOdiimmyii 
years, he was translated to Moffat^ 'int. the 4M»U9^^ 
Dumfries. Nothing particokir haptpened ini his, ^ich ; 
tory tiU I778. Upon th6i;diikthi<*f Dn. Jiftm»ayi:,»' 
report was currently ispread'thnQHtgbldiei(>QU»tity^/t]il^ 
Dn Walker was to succeeditoljthe chair jOif N^aturaL 
History in the University of Edinburgh^ and that h^, 
was notwithstanding tO' retain his church, .living 9l;> 
Moffat. That town being about fifty <iail€|3f;fr9mi^^ 

Edinburgh, some members of ithe presbytery qfLcx^t- 
maben (of which the Doctor was a member).thpug|ht 
it inconsistent with the form of church governmepit 
estdblished in Scotland, that any clergyman should 
be allowed to absent himself from hia parish for half 
the year, and argued that it was impossible for hini 
to do the duties of his office when removed to such 
a distance. The General Assembly have now set 
the question for ever at rest, by determining that 
non-residence shall not be allowed to any member of 
the Scottish establishment. But in I778 no judg« 
mcnt had been given by Uie church upon the sub« 
ject Such a case, it had been supposed, never could 

VOL. III. Q 
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occur. The Doctor waa summoned to appear belMe 
the presbytery. He seems not to have beeti at 
Locbmaben^ and did not attend any of the meetiflrga 
of presbytery, for nearly half a year» but staat letteils 
of excuse, expressed in the most respeotfid itemuu 
Atlast, in 17799 he received his comoDaaioa from 
the Crown, and attended the next ordinary raseetii^ 
of presbytery. Those who opposed him do not aeasi 
to have been very zealous* However^ by vaROOS 
means, and after employing a considerable dcfproe n£ 
dexterous management, he ^as allowed to daftlle 
duties of both stations fop some time^ but not vfilihdnt 
the frequent grumbling both of someiof fais>co^ed>« 
by ters, and also hiis pansfaioners* He therefi»ref milit 
have felt his situation exltremdly u»oomfbftablei»)tliAi 
last the late lEari of Laudenlale, who . was an dslnb- 
lent judge of fcharaoter and talents, presented him 
to the church of Colintoi]^ in the imiiiediate vici- 
nity of Edinburgh. Even to accept 4)f thi8» ^ttt^ jdpc 
law now stands, would not be permitted, but wflis>^)dt 
then considered! to* be incompatible with his fafdcfiial 
functions. His non^t^idence^ when so n^r GioHi^ 
ton, was esteemed as having the sanctioarj^of^rth^ 
church. He had a house in Edinburghy iiibeit^/jbe 
genemlly lived, at least during the seslsion of^itbe 
college. It was in the Canongate ; for it was 4iata4 
ral that he should be inclined to favour tiiatlpartnaf 
the city where he was bom, and had ^enthis^eMljf 
youth,. ^ ' m*i 

The deliveiy of a regular course of lectuires ton 
Natural History was^ in a certain sense, mfnoveUytin 
the University of Edinburgh^ His immediate {nw 
decessor had attempted it but seldom,:^ vid>feoiii» 
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some cause with which I am unacquainted, had re- 
linquished the task. Most probably this proceeded 
fix>m want of encouragement, or not being attended 
by a sufficient number of students. The want of a 
museum, or at least such as deserved the name, was 
a capital defect, which could not fail to discourage 
any man. Principal Robertson, shortly after his 
appointment to tlie office of being head of the Uni- 
versity, (as we have mentioned in this history), gave 
in a representation to the patrons upon the subject* 
They granted a suit of rooms for the accommodation 
of the class, and also a sum of money to fit them up, 
but this produced no permanent good efiects. Even 
Dr. Walker himself had to struggle with great diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless he still persisted in his labour^ 
and by the additions which he was enabled to make 
to the museum from his own funds, he in process of 
time succeeded in giving it a more respectable 
appearance than it had ever been able to assume 
brfore. 

The lectures which he delivered had uncommon 
merit. Besides the great collection of facts they 
contained, gathered from every quarter within his 
reach, they were composed with no ordinary taste and 
elegance of language. The arrangement and illus- 
trations were his own, and he had the address to give 
a novelty and interest to his discussions which highly 
pleased his hearers. He did not attempt . to invent 
any new theory. He was of the old school, and did 
not much respect the ephemeral inventions which 
many ingenious philosophers have proposed to the 
world. He was attended by a respectable number 
of students, and many gentlemen, who could not 
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Otherwise be said to be connected with the Univera 
sity, formed a part of his audience. 

When the Royal Society of Edinburgh was formed 
in 1783, he was one of its earliest members, and took 
a lively interest in its success. 

About the year I788, he delivered in the college 
a course of lectures on Agriculture. The celebrated 
Dr. Cullen had in 1758 read to a number of hig 
friends and favpurite pupils nine lectures on the same 
subject, in wlijcli hp explained the principles of thai 
art. Dr. Walker's plan was more extensive, and 
there can be littl^ doubt, tha^ it was this that suggest- 
ed to Sir William Pulten^y the idea of founding:^ in 
the University of Edinburgli a professorship" of A^- 
culture. 

In 1797 he furnished to Sir John Sinclair a statis* 
tical account of the parish of Colinton, which is 
drawn up with great skill, and discovers uncommon 
knowledge of such subjects. . 

Some time before Dr. Walker died he became 
blind, apparently firom o^d age. His general health 
was jar from bemg otherwise bad. Shortly after, l^e. 
died much respected by a numerous list of friends, 
and acquaintance. V - . 
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thematics, Natural Philosophy. --^Dcmiel Rutherm 

Jbrdj Botany. — James Finlayson, Logic.^-^Thomas 

Hardie, Ecclesiastical history. 



MR. ALEXANDER ERASER TYTLER. 

PiiOFESsoR John Pringle, after having held the chair 
of universal history for fifteen years^ had expressed a 
wish to have the assistance of a colleague, who might' 
r^ieve him from the fatigue of teaching the class* 
Upon the 2d of February 178(^ he therefore resign- 
ed the chair into the hands of the patrons, who upon 
the l6th of the same month, re-elected him, and ap« 
pointed as his colleague, the late Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee. 

This gentleman was a native of the city of Edin* 
burgh, and was the eldest son of William Tytler of 
Woodhouselee, Esq. Writer to his Majesty's Signet, 
well known among the literati of Scotland of the last 
century. He also was born in Edinburgh,, and is 
universally allowed to have been a man of talents of 
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singular acuteness^ well acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of bis native country, and to have possessed aa 
excellent taste in the fine arts. 

In the controversy respecting the unfortunate 
Maiy, he was among the first who made a distin. 
guished figure, and the favourers of the queen tri- 
umphantly affirm, that his work has never been satis- 
factorily answered. Gogdall was the person who re- 
vived the controversy, by the publication of " Ah 
Examination of the Letters said to be wnt^teo bar 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to James, Earl of Bothwell.^' 
This made its appearance in l7S4f. It qpntains a 
great deal of original matter, acute remark, andiii^e- 
nious reasoning, but it wanU arrangement andtiie 
violent party spirit which he possessed, prevented 
him from weighing the arguments of his opponents 
with that degree of deliberation and candour, which 
the subject required. Xn 1759i Mr. Tytlcr^s ** In- 
quiry into the Evidence against Mary, Queen of 
Scots,^' appeared, and though it must b^ ada\ijtt(^d 
that he made great use of the materials with which 
Goodail had furnished him ; yet the arrangeqo^nt^ 
and the additional strictures which he has ma^ 
together with the respectful manner in which h^ 
treats those who entertained different opinions fipm 
what he defended, gave him many advantages abov^e 
all who had espoused the same side of the questioi). 
It produced the effect of giving a new direction to 
the current of popular opinion. He was the author 
also of several treatises of singular merit 

Young Mn Tytler had the unspeakable advantage 
of having his studies conducted under the immediate 
eye of a father, who not only possessed the capacity, 
but felt the greatest anxiety of affording him every 
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opportunity of improvement, which the country 
could supply. He was sent, therefore, at a very ten- 
der age to the High SchooL After attending this 
celebrated seminary, he pursued his classical studies 
in England, at an excellent school at Kensington, 
kept by the late Mr. Elphingston. He remained 
there for three years, and always spoke with great 
pleasure of the benefit he had derived from it. Upon 
his return to Scotland, he entered the University of 
Edinburgh. What particular direction his studies 
took, cannot be stated with accuracy. Prom the 
works which he afterwaitld published, one is led to 
conclude, that he was at this time principally occu- 
pied in the acquisition of classical knowledge, and in 
forming his taste upon the admirable models which 
the ancients have bequeathed to posterity. He had 
very early laid the foundation of a familiar acquaint* 
ance with Greek and Latin j and during the course 
of a very busy life, he never lost his relish for the 
works of the eloquent authors who have written in 
these languages. 

He had chosen the law as a profession. It, 
therefore, became necessary, that by close applica- 
tion and indefatigable study, he should qualify him- 
self for the discharge of the very important but com- 
plicated duties of a lawyer. The intimate connec- 
tion that subsists between the civil or Roman law, 
and the Scottish law, is known to every one. His 
attention, therefore, was more particularly directed to 
the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of those two 
systems of juiispnidence, being fiilly persuaded that 
without a familiar acquaintance with the one, the 
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Other could be only imperfectly understood, or ra- 
ther that the one was founded upon the other. ■■''•* 

I have been able to obtain less information respect' 
ing the lectures of Mr. Dick, the professor of cMSl 
law, than those of any of his contemporaries. I am 
much inclined to think, that he did not lecture regu-* 
larly every session. The number of pupils that at- 
tended him were few, it not being necessary to do so, 
previous to admission to the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, or to be a member of the Faculty of Advo^' 
cates. ■ 

The sources from which a knowledge of the civH 
law was to be obtained,' were either from the volumi- 
nousi works of* the cptmneDtatoFs, or by repamog to 
some of the oniverm ties on th^ C6ntinent, where that 
species of learning '^was much more diligently culti*^ 
vated than it hi& been m this island; An accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with the Justinian code,* 
was esteemed an indispensable qualification, in order ^ 
tcr bei entitled * to the honourable appellation of an 
able Scottish lawyer. The same degree of labour^ '^ 
however, is not now bestowed upon it by the greater 
number of the students of the law, probably because 
it is considered as unnecessary, in order to succeed 
as a barrister, for which these reasons may be as^gn- 
ed. The statute law has, no doubt, been considera- 
bly enlarged} and the immense number of decisions 
that have been collected and published of late years, 
which may be styled the common law, though 
thoy have not superseded, have certainly ren- 
lioriul Ji profound knowledge of Roman law less an 
objtH't ol* ambition to the mere man of business, how 
InioivNting Hoovcr a study it must be to the philoso- 
plu( ul lawyor. 
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Regular courses of lectures on general jurispru« 
dence, have never been delivered in Edinburgh, by 
any of the professors since the first institution of the 
chair in 1707** This must certainly be considered 
as a capital defect in the education afforded to stu- 
dents of law at the University of Edinburgh. The 
enlarged views which the study of it could not fail 
to lay open, would be the means of introducing more 
liberal ideas among practitioners ; and instead of the 
profession of the law being considered (as is some- 
times the case,) as merely fitted for the display of 
art and stratagem, it would assume that rank among 
the liberal professions to which it is so justly entitled. 

Mr. Tytler, even at this early period of his life, 
was fully impressed with the great importance of 
these studies, and with his^ accustomed perseverance^ 
devoted much of his time to them. Neither did he 
neglect the acquisition: of general literature. During 
the whole course of his life, this was a favourite ob- 
ject with him, and what success accompanied his 
efforts, will aflerwards appear. 

He passed advocate in the year 1770> and for 
some years was chiefly occupied in improving him- 
self in the knowledge of his profession. We have 
already observed, that in consequence of the connec- 
tions which his father had formed, he possessed aa 
opportunity of being early introduced to the most 
distinguished literary men in Edinburgh. This was 
what proved of tlie greatest benefit to him. Their 
example stimulated him to prosecute his studies with 

• Vid. YoL ii. p. 60, &e. 
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increased ardour, and cherished his natural taste for 
the . cultivation of polite literature. Besides bemg . 
admitted to their learned societj^ he had advantiigea 
of becoming acquainted with the history of Scottish. 
litjOrature and the Uterati of the last age^ abovct p[i<Mt 
of his contemporaries ; and we shall soon see what oie. 
hetmadeofit. 

Among the illustrious characters with whom h^ afr? 
sociated at this timet was the celebrated Lord KamesL 
This extraordinary man was now fiur advanced in 
lifct but still retained all the vivacity of youth, and 
his ardent thirst for knowledge was unimpaired* He 
took great delight in. the company and amvefaatiea 
6[ those youths who discovered a passion for liteca- 
ture* He was at the utmost pains to cherish in tbeur 
minds the love of elegant learning and useful sciencet 
and by his example^ his instructiong^ and patronage 
acoomplished more in the way of bringing forwacd 
young men of gemusi than any individual of the last 
century* He was particularly partial to Mr* Tytl^, ' 
upon whom he conferred very flattering marks o£ 
his esteem* The amiable dispotiti<Hi of the young* 
man, whose decided preference to the same or similarv 
studies, in which his Lordship had spent a long -li&r 
was early perceived ; and notwithstanding thet greati 
inequality of their ages, cemented a friendship^ wbichii 
the stroke of death alone dissolved* \ ,u 

.Lord Karnes not only communicated to his young • 
friend, what were the subjects which occupied the 
attention of his very active mind at the time } but 
<< admitted him to the freedom of a partner in Ids 
studies, and even of an associate in some of his liter- 
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ary labours/'* Lord Woodhouselee, ia ihese i^ords» 
alludes to the supplement of two additional volumes^ 
which he added to die Dictionary of Decisions, to 
whom the task was committed by Lord Karnes him- 
self, and carried on under his own eye. These were 
published in 1778> when the v^ierable author of the 
two former volumes, was in his eighty-second year, 
and Mr. Tytler under thirty* To be associated with 
such a veteran, who had distinguished himself so re- 
markably as a lawyer, and as an author of high repu- 
tation in the literary world, must have been very flat- 
tering to Mr. Tytler, and certainly conveyed an ho^ 
nourable testimony of the opinion entertained of hiai 
proficiency in the study of the law. The work was 
favourably received by the public. 

I know not what might have been the state of Mr. 
Tytler's practice at this time, but he never disconti- 
nued the pursuit of general literature, nor the study 
of what is included under the Belles Lettres. His 
being appointed professor of universal history in 1780, 
was very congenial to his wishes, and coincident with 
the general course of his studies. He entered with 
ardour upon the discharge of the duties of the office, 
and revived in the University a taste for such kind 
of studies, which, through various causes, had been 
almost entirely neglected. As a proof of his intense 
application and anxiety to render his lectures as use- 
ful as possible to the students, he in the short period 
of two years, published a plan and outline of his 
course of lectures. Though this work was originally 
drawn up, and principally designed to assist those 

« Vid. Preface to Life of Lord Kamcs. 
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mrho attended the course, yet it may be consulted 
with great profit by every student He afterwards 
much enlarged it^ and published it under the title of 
^* Elements of General History.** I know no work of 
the size, and on the same subject, which contains 
nearly so much useful and interesting information, 
conveyed in an agreeable manner, and remariaable 
both for perspicuity of style and methodical ar« 
srangement 

It would be impossible in this place, to enter upon 
a critical examination of the various works publiisdied 
by him from time to time. The limits we teive pre- 
scribed to oitfselves, do not admit of it. A list, -bW- 
ever, of hid imtin^s, is inserted below, which will be 
f<Nind to be more accurate than any heretofore ' pub^ 
li^di* There is one work, however, which de- 
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* Works written by the late Alexander Fraier Tytler, Lord Wood« 
hooselee. 
1. Dictionary of Decisions of the Court of Session. Vol liu f dio. 

ms. 

)L Flan and Outlines of a Course of Lectures on UniTmal Ittistbry, 
Ancient and Modern^ illttstrated with Maps of Andent and Modertaf 
Geography, and a Chronological Table. 1782. Afterwards muoh ea^^ 
largedj and published under the title of Elements of (jeneral Hip^oiy* 

5. Nos. 17. 37. 59. 79. of the Mirror, a periodical work, first publiSied 
At Edinburgh in 1779 and 1780 ; also, Nos. 7. l9.^i. 44. 63. 70« 79. of 
the Lounger, first published at Edinburgh in 1785 and 1786. 

4. Account of the Life and Writingis of Dr. John Gregory^ j^refized to 
a new edition of his works. Published at Edinburgh 1787. 

6. History of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, making the Bint Part 
of ihe First Volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society. jPUfite^ 
1787. 

6. Biographical Account of Lord President Dundas, printed in uie 
Second VoL Transactions of the Royal Society. 

7. Account of some Extraordinary Structures on the tops of Hills in 
the Highlands, with Remarks on the Progress of the Arts amoQg th^ 
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serves particular notice. I refer to the Life of Ldrd 
Karnes. It contains a more accurate and full ac* 
count of the progress of literature and general im- 
provement in Scotland, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, than any work with which I 
am acquainted. 

Mr. Tytler for a considerable number of years 
discharged tlie duty of judge-advocate for Scotland 
with great reputation, and in the year 1800 submitted 
the result of his experience to the. public in an essay 
on military law, and the practice of courts martiaU 
At last in 1801 he was promoted to the bench, and 
assumed the title of Lord Woodhouselee* lb 1811 
he was preferred to be oneof the^Xiordsof Juitickuy, 
but he did not live long to enjoy^^ifaese hoiiours; 
Though apparently of a healthy coostitiitibn; a^ 
not far advanced in life, he died upon the 5th of 
January 1814. 

Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. Printed in Sepond YoL. TmnsActi^iif 
of the Royal Society. 

S. Essay on Principles of Translatioi^ 8va Publkhed by Gadell, 
London. Second edition j with additions. ^97t 

9. Critical Examination of Mr. Wliitaker'a Coarse of Hannibal OTer 
the Alps. Published January 1798. 

10. New Edition of Denham*B Phynco-Theology, with hu^ Notes, 
and an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author* Puhlidiedl 
Jan. 1799. 

11. Ireland Profiting by Example^ or the Questionj whether Scotland 
lias Gained or Lost by a Union ? fairly discust. 1799. 

12. Remarks on the Writings and Genius of Allan Ramsay. Prefix- 
ed to a new edition of his works in 1800. 

13. An Essay on Military Law, and the Practice of Courts Martial. 
8vo. Printed 1800. 

I i. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Henry Homes Lord Kamcs*- 
'2 vols. 4to. Published in 1807. 

15. Historical and Critical Essay on the Life and Character of Pe- 
trarch. A great cnbrgcmcnt of the former Essay upon that subject. 
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,.; Few. men here passed so faonoundbljr throagb tifb 
M Lord Woodhottselee^ From his esrliesfc y^miWl» 
wss dewted to the cukivatioii of eleg«Bt leaminj^^ 
Wd.the proficiency to which he attaiiied'«ffiitds'Wifli» 
ctent tostiuMMfiy how dihgent a student he mmt-^aive 
been» He was one of the most accompUsbed-sehoIars 
of the age, possessed a refined taste, and waar an ^6* 
0int critici As a private gentleman he was esteMsed 
apd beiovecL In his public capacity he was an hotfcMr 
tp the stationa which he filled^ 
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DR. ALEXANDER HAMILTQIL 

* I . ■ 1* ■ I ■ 

: After I>n. Young, the professor of Midwifery j hod 
Sttcoessfully taugbt the class for twenty-^r ^ years^ 
1)^ found it necessary to procura the assistance of a 
colleague ; he therefore resigned his oSoe upon 4to 
tSth of October 17B0, and the patrons, upon the sob^ 
sequent 15th of November, elected him add Dr. 
AJ^ander Hiamilton conjunct profiwsors of Mid- 
wifery. '''■ '-•' 

To the high merits of Dr. Young as a teacher^ 
the present prc^essor of Midwifery has pdid'<a' wdl 
merited tribute in the following words i^^ ^ i ; 

<< This, (the inversion of the womb^ among laaafy 
other happy consequences, has been the effect of -thei 
public instruction of midwives, a measure intrMocsd^ 
into Scotland by the late Dr. Young. Befere his 
time, any woman of intrepidity and address* "Wfao- 
chose to practise midwifery, found employ ment ; ahd 
for a while it required all his industiry and prdfeit* 
sional talents to show the €My of trasting the deii^ 
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very <^ women to such persons^ Even they 'who 
pretended to the sacred name of philosopheni jcHned 
m the prejudice. Dame Nature, tkey'said^ is tite 
pprpper midwife, and nobody can be better <|iialified 
to attend to her dictates than Dame Ignorance.- ■* 

^* Dr. Young might with great &cilil?)r, by publirii^ 
ing a few of the horrible blunders commit^ by the 
midwtves resident in Edinburgh when he began prao^ 
tice, recorded in his note book, (which is still in ex!« 
istence), have offered many most powerAilargiimentS 
against such opinions, but he preferred the more 
philanthropic and dignified method of showing by 
its effects the utility of his plan. Such has been the 
public conviction on this subje6t^' that in the present 
day there is scarcely -a parish: of.So9tIand,> the itoid- 
wife of which has not been r^idatly talighti If 'A« 
difficulty of instructing -women to- act 'As biidwives^ 
and Dr. Young's disioterestedoessin' that task wef^ 
universally known, a just tiibist^ toi his mefnoi*y nAghl 
be paid." ■ ■ ■'•'' '" "'' ' ^ '■■■ :^ 

Dr. Young and Dr. Hamilton^ duribg the \ife4£ 
the former, gave alternately three courses of instnln^ 
tion annually to the male and female pupils till the 
death of Dr. Youi^,; when the whole duty devolved 
on Dr. Hamilton. He endeavonred to enlarge ^rpoft 
tlie plan of his predecessors, by extending the sub- 
jects of his lectures so as to give a connected view to* 
the male students of the diseases peculiar to women: 
and children, while he taught with great assiduity 
tiie female pupils not only the mode of assisting in 
ordinary and natural parturition, but also the means 
of distinguishing early tiie cases of danger which 
now and then occur, and of understandii^ the treat* 
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ment which such cases require, and consequently of 
seeing the importance of procuring timely assistance 
from medical men. 

In another respect Dr. Hamilton contributed to- 
wards the improvement of Midwifery. He published 
a work for the use of the profession in general^ en* 
titled '* Outlines of Midwifery ;'' from this work he 
derived great credit, and which has gone through 
several editions. He published also a Treatise on 
the Management of Female Complaints, adapted to 
the use of families, which has been so popular that 
nine editions have been printed. 

Upon the S9th March 1797f it had been resolved 
by the patrons << that it shall not be in the power 
of any Professor to appoint another to teach without 
consent of the Magistrates.'' Upon application be- 
ing made to them, he was allowed, on the 25th 
December 1798, to employ his son. Dr. James Hju 
milton, jun. as his assistant. 

Dr. Hamilton resigned his professorship on the 
26th of March 1800, and upon the subsequent 9th 
of April, his son, the present professor, was unani- 
mously elected sole professor by the patrons. 

Dr. Hamilton died upon the 23d May 1802, in 
the sixty-second year of his age. 
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MR. JOHN PLAYFAIR. 

One of the most illustrious philosophers that Scot- 
land ever produced, was the late Mr. John Playfair« 
who first was Professor of Mathematics, and after* 
wards of Natural Philosophy, in the University of 
Edinburgh. He was the eldest son of the. Rev^ 
James Playfair, minister of Liff and Benvie, two pa^ 
rishes in Forfarshire, that were united not long after 
the establishment of the Reformation in this country. 
He was a man of very consid^able abiiitiefi^ wafe 
much respected by all ranks, a very pc^ular.preachert 
and took the lead ia all questions which were agitat- 
ed in the ecclesiastical courts* His .sentiments wearf 
decidedly Calvinistic, and he was a i^trepuoua advQ* 
cate for the doctrines contained ia the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and the standards of the chqrch 
of Scotland. 

Professor Playfair was bom upon the 10th of March 
1748. He was educated at the parish achool, and 
his education was carefully superintended at home by 
his father. He seems to have been early designed 
for a clergyman ; and for this purpose was in his 
fourteenth year sent to the University of St. An- 
drews. 

He went through the ordinary and regular course 
at that university, and was uncommonly diligent and 
assiduous in his studies. Indefatigable application to 
tlie business in which his duty called him to be en- 
gaged, was through life the leading feature of his 

VOL. 111. 11 
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character. What progress he made at college in iJbe 
languages, or even what figure he made among his 
class-mates, I have had no means of ascertaining. If 
I might judge from my own impressions, his talents 
were at no time of that showy kind, so as to attract 
general attentioo. He w;as slow, but perfectly iure. 
Whether this proceeded from diiSidence^ or some 
other point of character^ which it would be idle to at* 
tempt to define, I do not pretend to say* His kndW^ 
ledge of what are called the learned languages, wari 
certainly very considerable ; but the tendency of bis 
genius (if we are to judge from bis pursuits in after 
life,) led him to cultivate objects veiy dilSfereat ^sna 
tlie acquisition 6f languages. ' 

The University of St. Andrews has uniformly 
maintained a most rei^ectsble diaracter, in regard t6 
the cultivation of classical literature ; and from the 
taste and purity of expression, which the writing of 
Mr. Playfair discover^ there can be little doi^bt ^Mrtr 
his proficiency was more than ordinary^ .^ ^ 

Mathematical science appears very early to hav» 
attracted his particubu: attefitioti^ This doe^ ^iiot 
seem to have been produced by the eminence of (iie 
Professor, or the ardour widi which that kind ti^Mu- 
dy was prosecuted at that time at St^ Andrews. Th^ 
.bent of his mind was from some cause or otiier^ iiv- 
elined to the investigation of the science %)f qua&tity^- 
and the prosecution of subjects connected with it 
occupied during the whole course of his life what he 
chiefly delighted in. 

Afler having attended the literary and f^nlosophi- 
cal classes, he entered as a member of t^e New Divi*- 
nity, or St. Maiy's College. TMii •eAablishmdnt ik 
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solely devoted to theology ; and as Mr. Playfaii^s 
views were directed to the church, it was necessary 
that he should attend the divinity hall for the usual 
number of sessions, and also the lectures on Church 
History, as well as the class in which the Oriental 
languages were taught. This he accordingly did^ 
—and having delivered the requisite pieces of farial 
with approbation, and received ample testimonials 
from the different professors, he applied to the pres- 
bytery for Ucense. From his father's connection and 
interest, it is probable that application was made to 
the presbytery of Dundee. He was accordingly li- 
censed, but in what year, I cannot say. 

His reputation for proficiency in the mathematics^ 
was rapidly spread among the students at St An* 
drews, and his acquaintance with physical science^ 
was universally acknowledged throughout the uni- 
versity. Being conscious of his strength, he deter- 
mined to improve himself in this study^ to which bA 
was now almost exclusively devoted. Being infonn- 
ed in I766, that a vacancy had taken place inl the 
mathematical chair, Marischal College, AberdeefOy 
and that the patrons had resolved, that a comparative 
trial should decide the merit of the candidates that 
might appear, Mr. Pla3rfair repaired thither. He 
was then only in his eighteenth year ; and it certain- 
ly discovered a considerable degree of courage, con» 
fidence in his own powers, as well as the progress be 
had made in mathematics, when he entered the lists 
as a competitor. 

The professorship is in the gift of the town-coun- 
cil, and was founded in the seventeenth century by 
Dr. Duncan liddel, a native of the city, who had 
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Studied abroad, and was an eminent proficient ih this 
mathematics. The magistrates had resolved, thkt 
the trial should be conducted with the utmost impaf-^ 
fdality and fairness. A great many candidates appear- 
ed, and the contest excited no ordinary interest in that 
part of the country. Among names of distinguiriied 
note, were Mr. Trail, author of the Treatise on AJ^ 
gebra. Dr. Robert Hamilton, afterwards professor, bf 
mathematics in the same university, and Mr. Fhty- 
fair. The trial must have been very formidable ; ftM 
it lasted eleven days, when Mr. Trail was declaHed 
to be the successful candidate. It was certainly tld 
disgrace to Mr. Play fair, then so young a man, tdtte 
foiled when engaged with such opponents. It is liil- 
derstood, that tiie judges bore ample testimony to' hftl 
abilities, and encouraged him to proceed in the t^ 
reer he had begun. '*'* 

His academical studies were finished in I769.' A*i 
the end of the session, he therefore repaired U^f'hh 
father^s hospitable mansion, and having obtained 'li- 
cense, he assisted him in preaching, and occa^ion^^ 
also officiated for some of the neighbouring cl6i^ 
who were his friends. ^ i .- « 

About this time, the health of Dr. William Wilki^J 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 'Of 
St. Andrews, became very precarious. It had at no 
time been good ; and ,what was a sufficient "-pi^dttf 
that there was something radically wrong in hist^oh- 
stitution, he is represented as having been viei^ 
whimsical in regard to the state of his healtii* ' 

This gentleman was a native of Dalmeny, Linlith- 
gowshire, and was born in 17^1- He was educatefd 
at the University of Edinburgh, and very early disi- 
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covered . marks of distinguished genius. In 1753, he 
succeeded to the living of Ratho, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. In 1757* he published " The Epigo- 
niad, a poem, in nine books/' and in 1759» was 
elected Professor at St, Andrews, 

Dr. Wilkie*s infirmities rendered it necessary for 
him to take the benefit of an assistant to deliver the 
lectures in the University, and for this . purpose he 
employed Mr. Playfair. He had been the Doctor'ii 
j'upil. His abilities and qualifications to execute the 
task well were sufficiently known at St. Andrews. 
He immediately set about maki^ig preparation to dis* 
charge his public duty as a lecturer, and this he did 
with his characteristic ardour. The situation in which 
he was now placed was doubtless a novel one, but he 
determined not to slacken his diligence. The sub- 
jects that he had to treat of in the course were fami- 
liar to his mind, and he only required some time to 
write them out at lengthy and to arrange them in that 
order which was most likely to render them iuterest- 
ing to his juvenile audience. Mr. Playfair could not 
be said to be a fluent speaker, and indeed he trusted 
as little as possible to extemporary elocution. His 
lectures for Dr. Wilkie were exceedingly popular ; 
he was therefore a great favourite with the students. 

Dr. Wilkie died at St. Andrews afler a lingering 
illness, 10th October 177^ in the fifty-first year of 
his age. Mr. Playfair applied for the vacant chair. 
'J^he United College are the patrons. His claims 
upon them were certainly very considerable, but they 
thought that another person was entitled to be pre- 
ferred, which accordingly took place. It is said, 
when Mr. P. understood that this gentleman was a 
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candidate, he voluntarily resigned all pretentions to 
the office, and added, if he had known how the cir- 
cumstances of the case stood, he should never have 
made any application. 

In the course of the same year 177^1 his fkther 
died. Independently of losing so near a relation and 
80 excellent a man, the care of the family now de- 
volved upon Mr. Playfair, who was the eldest son. 
Lord Gray presented him to the living, but the pre- 
sentation was disputed by the Crown. This litigation 
could not fail to give him considerable uneasiness, 
but at last he obtained complete possession in 1773* 
He was accordingly ordained, and immediately com- 
menced the discharge of the duties of the parish. 

An intimacy appears to have been formed about 
this time (or perhaps a few years earlier) between 
Mr. Playfair wttd the Hon. Lord Robertson, whd has 
preserved part of the correspondence that took plaee 
between them. This throws light upon what sub- 
jects more particularly occupied his attention at thi» 
time. It also shows the ardour of his mind, and 
how earnestly he engaged in the investigation <^ phi- 
losophical truth. Mathematics and natuiial pMloso- 
phy seem principally to have forme4 thd objects of 
his study during the whole course of his busy life^ 
and these he prosecuted not only with indefatigaJble 
industry, but with unprecedented success. In his 
physical inquiries he alwa}rs proposed and kept in 
view some useful purpose as the result. * * 

In 1774 the late celebrated Dr. Maskelyne was 
engaged in a series of experiments on the c^ct ^f 
mountains in disturbing the direction of the pldmb 
line. He had made a variety of obselvations in dif- 
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ferent quarters, and upon very high mountains. At 
length he determined to visit Schehallien, Whether 
Mr. PJayfair had been ever introduced to the Doc- 
tor before, he does not mention. It is probable that 
his visit proceeded from a pure love of science, and 
an ardour in pursuing the same kind of studies. Mr. 
F. found him out, spent a considerable time with 
hun, and assisted him in performing his experiments. 
Thus was formed, in this distant and mountainous 
region, an indissoluble friendship, to wliich both 
parties ever after looked back with extreme delight. 
Mr. P. does not appear to have considered the Doc- 
tor to be a very profound geometrician, (and indeed 
this he has expressed in so many words), but he 
thinks that he stands unrivalled in the neatness of his 
experiments, the zeal with which they are executed, 
as well as the amiableness of his temper and man* 
ners. 

Mr. Playfair was in his thirty-first year before be 
appeared as an author, so that he cannot be said to 
have been very forward in thrusting himself upon the 
notice of the public. This was an *^ £ssay ou the 
Arithmetic of Impossible Quantities," which was 
published in 1779* 

In 1782 he resigned his living, and superintended 
the education of Mr. Ferguson of Raith, and Sir 
Ronald Ferguson. How long these gentlemen re- 
mained under his care I am not quite certain, but I 
believe it to have been from five to seven yeai's. Both 
parties were much pleased with the connection. He 
was much respected by all the family, and the young 
pupils, from the first till the day of his death, spoke 
of him in terms of the most unqualified approbation. 
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and how much they admired the illustrioua talents 
of their much esteemed preceptor. The truth is, 
that few men were more fitted to command respect 
and esteem than Mn Playfair. Independently of his 
literary and philosophical acquirements, his prudence 
and command of temper were very extraordinary* 
His manners were more polished than generally fells 
to the lot of one whose habits were so studious and 
retired. 

In a short time he and his pupils visited London. 
It does not appear that he had ever been in the capi-- 
tal before* He had ample letters of introduction to 
many celebrated characters. Among others. Princi- 
pal Robertson had* interested himself in his behalf, 
and Pn, Ma^V,elyQ9 mpde him acquainted with the 
leading fi^e^gal^iiS, c^ the Royal Society. He was 
invited rK> diq^ with them at their dub, and thisy he 
informs us, he did frequently ailerwards. His obBer«^« 
vations upon spme individuals of that ^bodyr though' 
delivered with modesty and in respectful language^ 
are yery curious. They are even given with free- 
dom, and discover an* independent tone of thinkii^ 
which cannot fail to please all candid persons^ .He 
seems to have been very much struck- with the vio^ 
lent party spirit which Doctors Price, Priestley and 
others displayed* Nothing comparatively but polir* 
tics appeared to excite any interest in their 
Such a ferment had the contest with 
raised. ' -i'A 

In 1785 he was appointed joint professor of ma^ 
thematics along with Dr. Adam Ferguson. iTliis 
was a station he was peculiarly well qualified to fill. 
The pains he bestowed in instructing the students 
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was most exemplary. He was himself enthusiasti- 
cally attached to the cultivation of mathematical 
science, and whenever any of his pupils showed an 
inclination for such studies, they received every en- 
couragement from him to exert themselves, and to 
continue their efforts. Such was the generosity of 
his nature, that he cherished by every means in his 
power those whose genius led them in this track* 
He was always ready to give them the soundest ad- 
vice as to the conduct of their studies, what books 
they ought to consult, and, in short, neglected no- 
thing which he thought was calculated to promote 
the progress of science. But it deserves to be men- 
tioned that this liberal spirit was by no means con- 
fined to his own pupils. Genius, in whatever situa- 
tion it was found, though in the most humble walks 
of life, was certain of support from him. With a 
beneficence very peculiar he fostered its growth, and 
was, in a variety of instances, of the most essential 
service. 

Not long after his appointment to the professor- 
ship, he wrote the life of Matthew Stewart, professor 
of mathematics, formerly mentioned.* Various rea- 
sons may be assigned for this. Dr. Stewart was one 
of the most profound geometricians of any ^e or 
country. Like his great master. Dr. Simson, he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek geometry, and 
made little use comparatively of the modem analysis. 
Mr. Playfair had also the highest esteem for the 
works of the ancient mathematicians ; but, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, he was not so bigotted in 

* Vid. vol. ii. p. S57, &c. 
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hifi attachment as the two illustrious phiiosopheni^to 
whom we have now alluded. Professor Stewart had 
died in January IJSS, and the arrangements which 
were adopted in regard to the mathematical chair 
took place in the subsequent May. The decease of 
so eminent a man, whose immediate successor be 
might almost be called, seems to have awakened his 
tender sensibilities, and excited a wish to embalm his 
memory in the recollections of those of his country* 
men who survived him, put a high value upon 1^ 
distinguished genius, and deploi*ed his loss. The 
task, besides, was not likely to be performed by any 
other. 

In addition to these motives, Mr. Pla3rfair had 
succeeded Dr. Stewart's son, Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
of whom some account has been already given.* He 
had been long in habits of the most unreserved in- 
timacy with this eminent philosopher. They were 
nearly about the same age, and mathematical science 
had early exercised the youtliful genius of both. A 
similarity of pursuits had drawn the bonds of union 
much tighter. I entertain no doubt that Mr. Stewart 
was one chief cause of his being introduced to the 
chair of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
It has been noted above, that an intimacy had beefi 
£3irmed at an early period between the present Loid 
Robertson and Mr. Playfair. Now his Lordship aad 
Mr. Stewart had been familiar from iniancj^. Pria- 
cipal Robertson's house and Dr. Stewart^ were wJJbb- 
in a few yards of one another in the college j^rd, the 
children were of the same age, and I have been 
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assured, when at the High School, -were both at Mr. 
French's class. If this were the case, they must have 
gone through their college course together. All 
these circumstances combined could hardly fail to 
produce a mutual esteem and tenderness, which no 
length of time could efface. Dr. Robertson on all 
occasions showed a disposition to serve and patronize 
Mr. Playfair, and no man had so much in his power 
in whatever regarded the administration of the busi- 
ness of the University. It need excite no surprise, 
then, that when Mr. Stewart, Dr. Ferguson, the 
Principal, and many others concurred in seconding 
Mr. P.'s wishes, he should have been unanimously 
elected. These circumstances must also have ope- 
rated as strong auxiliaries to induce him to write an 
account of Dr. Stewart. 

The next object was an investigation of the causes 
which affect the accuracy of barometrical measure- 
ments. This was followed by a discourse ^* on the 
Astronomy of the Brahmins." The Brahminical 
philosophy had engaged his attention for a very long 
period, and some of his admirers have expressed a 
regret that he spent so much of his time upon so 
unprofitable a subject. The institutions and tenets, 
both philosophical and religious of that singular class 
of men, had excited his notice, or rather had roused 
his curiosity. But it does not appear that much pro- 
fit is to be derived from such inquiries. The proba- 
bility is, that they have very little to communicate^ 
and that if their ancestors ever possessed accurate 
ideas respecting the revolution of the heavenly bo^ 
dies, these have been so obscured by the hand of 
time, and the foolish comments of ignorant men, that 
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it is impossible to separate the cliaff from the wheat 
The subject, however, is curious. 

In the year 1793 his brother James diedL He was 
an architect. His family had no other dependenoe 
than the professor, and he discharged the duties of a 
guardian with an activity and zeal that deserve the 
highest commendation. His nephew William, now 
an eminent architect, under whose able superinten- 
dance the finishing the college has been carried on, 
and who is the author of some of the finest design3 
of buildings in Edinburgh, was, at the death of his 
father, only six years old. 

Mr. Playfair continued to use in his cJass^ in teach-* 
ing the Elements of Geometry, Simson's Euclid. He 
bad for some .time, however, resolved to publish . a 
system of elementary geometry, and to put it into the 
hands of his pupils. Tlie prolix method of demon-, 
stration adopted by Euclid was attended with some 
disadvantages, and besides, to introduce a few, fffh, 
positions not in Euclid, he thought would be an* im- 
provement. , Accordingly, in 1795 the " Elements of 
Geometry*' were published. In certain parts of the 
work, for the sake of brevity, and to render the propo-i 
sitions more memorable, he introduced the. use of s^ge^ 
braic symbols, which is the principal novelty it contains., 

Mr. Playfair never was a very robust man, but by 
temperance and the greatest regularity in the u^eof 
exercise, &c. his general health was pretty good; 
but in 1797 he was attacked with rheumatism, whjLch 
put him to considerable inconvenience. By care aQd 
attention, however, he in process of time became 
convalescent, nevertheless he had learned enough ,to 
teach him to be more on his guard than formerly. 
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In the course of the same year he. lost his much 
valued friend, Dr. James Hutton, a biographical 
sketch of whom he afterwards drew up in 1803. Dr. 
Hutton was a very singular character. The unaffect- 
ed simplicity and kindness of his manners were pro- 
verbial among all his friends and acquaintance. He 
had originally studied medicine, but, it is believed, 
never attempted to get into practice. Chemistry and 
general physics were the great objects of his study, 
and upon some of these subjects his opinions were 
very peculiar. His assiduity in cultivating geology 
was most ardent. Upon the institution of the Royial 
Society of Edinburgh in 1783, Dr. Hutton presented 
to it a short sketch of a Theory of the Earth, the 
formation of which had beeti tHb "gt^^t object of tiis 
life. This "Theory** being attacked by the ceW 
brated Kirwan, the Doctor thought'proper to pub- 
lish an enlarged and improved edition of it in two 
volumes, 8vo. 

Mr. Playfair, it would appear, had adopted the 
leading views in Hutton's Theory. Though cer- 
tainly a very ingenious work, it must be admitted 
that it is very far from affording a clear exposition 
of the geological doctrines it contains. Mr. P. there- 
fore published a second edition of the Huttonian 
Theory, accompanied with such emendations as he 
judged to be necessary. 

Mr. Playfair was promotfid from the Mathematical 
chair to that of Natural Philosophy in 1805. This 
took place upon the death of Dr. Robison. Upon 
receiving the appointment, he, during the vacatioii» 
retired to Burntisland in Fifeshire to compose his 
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lectures, thinking that in this solitary situation his 
studies would receive less interruption. 

In 1814 appeared ^^ Outlines of Natural Philoso- 
phy;'' the two first volumes only were published. 
In 1815 he wrote the life of Dr. Robison, and in 
1816 he composed for the Supplement to the En* 
^clopoedia Britannica a very interesting ** Disser- 
tation on tlie Progress of Mathematical and Physical 
Science since the Revival of Letters in Europe.'' 

Notwithstanding the very studious life that Pro* 
fessor Playfair led, he found time not only to visit 
Ireland and examine that wonderful phenomenon 
called tlie Giant's Causeway^ &c. but he also visited 
P^is, Switzerland, Italy, &c. He menticxis the ex^ 
treme delight which he derived from visiting Rome^ 
which recalled to his memory so many wonderful 
events that in times which are past had been tran^ 
sacted within its walls. 

Professor Playfair was a member of various litemiy 
and scientific societies, and took a very active part in 
conducting the business of these institutions. As^iFel* 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, he remarkably 
distinguished himself by the zeal which he showed 
in endeavouring to promote its prosperity, and in 
cultivating those sciences that are more particularly 
the objects of its attention. The papers that be 'Stam 
time to time communicated, were numerous, compre- 
hended a great variety of difierent subjects, and were 
treated with uncommon ability. They certainly con^ 
stitute one chief ornament which adorns the transac* 
tions of that learned body. But he not only omtn* 
buted himself to increase the treasures they contain* 
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ed, — he encouraged others to do the same, and was 
the mean of many gentlemen transmitting communi- 
cations, which, without being prompted by him, 
they would never have had the confidence to present 
to the society. 

He may be looked upon as the founder of the As- 
tronomical Institution of Edinburgh. The cultiva- 
tion of astronomy was at all times a favourite object 
with him. An observatory had been erected upon 
the Calton Hill many years before. Ground had 
been granted by the magistrates for the erection of 
tile building; but as it was private property, and 
from many other causes, it never turned to any ac- 
count, and was of very little use to the public. A 
new institution was projected by Professor Playfair, 
and other lovers of the science, a building was speed- 
ily erected, proper instruments were provided, and 
an astronomical observer appointed, as well as c^ce- 
bearers chosen. The subscribers unanimously elect- 
ed him the first president, and this office he sustained 
till his death. 

For a considerable time before his decease, it was 
evident to his numerous friends and admirers, that 
the state of his health was rapidly on the decline. 
He himself seemed to be quite sensible of this ; and 
with that calmness and composure of mind for which 
he was so remarkable, was perfectly resigned to the 
will of the Almighty. He died upon Tuesday, 20tli 
July 1819, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

Few men have passed so honourably through life, 
as Professor Playfair. .His talents were of the very 
first order, and these he had cultivated from his 
youth with the utniost care. During the course of 
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a long series of years^ he had been with little inter- 
ruption devoted to scientific pursuits; and almost 
the whole of that time was spent in the most intense 
application. His progress in mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, which were the sciences that chief- 
Ij engaged his thoughts^ was well known both at 
hoiBe and abroad. On the continent, his character 
as i a mathematician and a philosopher, stood aa high 
aaifc did in.this couiotry. With these great qualitiM» 
were united the most unassuming manners,^ which 
greaibly enhaiced. his value among all ^goodjudge^Ui' 

• He was interred in (he Calton burying-^groundt 
upoaMondayj.the>^^6fclii of thejnooth. , Hia fUuMal 
waft whan 'is terJaed a. public one» and wa«i attended 
by la great .coQCQurse: of people^ v. n: 

I. Thie procession 'Inoved from Albany Stxeef^. whtoe 
hOi datety resided, and was in the following .onder. 
The corpse was preceded by a great numben oiS*: gcM^ 
tiemen wIk> had been his pupils, and tbe^ menibei1i)iaf 
the Speculative Society, in founu This aodetjc is 
coQilected with the University, and of iti thB PAlfes« 
flor iuul been a member. The corpse was; Sqllvwad 
by the magistrates in their official robea, the^josaee 
and halberds of their officers covered withf]Ciap#'; 
the Professors of the University, their offii^er eainy- 
ing the mace, covered with crape ; the Member^i'Of 
the Royal Medical and Physical Societies } tb^ lA^ 
tronomical Institution } the Wernerian Natutid; Hi«- 
tory Society. A great number of private :^eQidbi 
formed the rear. An elegant cenotaph^ from fiide- 
signby his nephew, is erected to his mei|iQi;y..withia 
the inclosure of the Observatory on the Calton HilL 
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BR. DANIEL RUTHERFORD. 

Dr. John Hope, Professor of Botany, having died 
at the commencement of the Winter Session of the 
College, it was necessary, for many reasons, that a 
Professor of Medicine and Botany should be imme<- 
diately elected. The Crown is Patron of the Bota- 
nical chair, but the sanction of the Town Council 
has hitherto been reckoned necessary to constitute 
the Professor a full member of the Medical Faculty, 
and competent to discharge all the duties of that sta- 
tion. In the course of a veiy short time, the parties 
who were the patrons unanimously agreed, and made 
choice of Dr. Daniel Rutherford, son of Dr. John 
Rutherford, one of the founders of the Medical 
School at Edinburgh.* This took place upon the 
15th November, I786. 

Dr. Rutherford was a native of the City of Edin- 
burgh, and was bom in December 1749* His father 
was particularly careful in attending to his education. 
At a proper age he was sent to the High School, 
where was laid an excellent foundation of classical 
learning. Of the figure he made at this seminary I 
am not informed ; but it was then the practice, as it 
still is, to ground the boys thoroughly in the elements 
of the language, so that the youth, if they have the 
inclination and the opportunity, have it in their power 
to prosecute their studies to the best advantage. 

* Vid. vol. iL p. 804, &c. 

VOL. rir. ij 
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Here he went through the complete regular ooobw^ 
which laatfl for six years, and then eotered.tbe I^qh 
venuty. He prosecuted the study of Htefabifferwitii^ 
rroewed vigouTt and his exceUboce as a -^dMsioiib 
scholar was universally admitted by his fne^dftiinfil 
imeiciat^ He^ at a very early period of 4^6, vMok 
gf99i (delight in cultivating an acquaintepae.witbiM^ 
^rs of that description,; and it was the opiniQii<:iili 
yi(y;Coiiipetent: judgesi tbfii had. his attentiif n IfOfstt 
m^ devoM tOfpQlkeUtwa(»re,ih)m thaspeciitien% 
beihad j^iforddii he was divinemtly. qualified . tP - mtJM. 
aiwo9tjdi#tii^uishedi%ure4 i v . mo^ h.j\li 

vWhet} hj^^fiooMi^aoed-hiautteiidaoceat i^ pbibli 
sc^y classes, .(hi^ lAud^^ of ihe mUtt^imalica sooiat> afet 
itftfiV^ his notiim,.i9tfid th|x)ughout)his whote{ti&«,t* b« 
if, jjinderstood toh^m^ ichei?ished a> giiQati partifilfityjiw 
^Apieneev 3^be eeHe^i^ied l^mfessor A^hpf^ost^^^iVi 
fajuoia taste for such kiodof pprsuitii waa£>r. ^ft«llbiiA. 
Stewfir4 i^ho deligphted- to n0a!i[isb;<.iji;^e)i)ii9ptiM. 
minds of his pupils every appawanqe ofit^^rg^iliBil 
%; ffiftthenuutiics, Mr. lUttbefibrd-ft prpRmi^ 'viV^ 
toi have l^en . inore thaq what qrdin^yi ifbfltinguiihMi 
t|)^ gceateii n^mher of iitM4Qiit9 at that claMk rJOf^diM 
titn^ and in >be usual academical coursfe^ihe tt^tend^ 
ifijff. ^ui^seU's Lectqres on Natural Pbiil0Bfqpl|r;:;£>Jto 
tlneyr?. saw the amplication which was made ofjinw^ 
tl^jnatics to the interpretation of the laws of taafeufH 
iHk^ Newtonian Philosophy was at that time n ^onilfr 
p<;f>ular study, and in general it might be. said tft)iMr 
taught very successfully in all the Si;otti|di Itkmllitafe 
ties. Mr. Russell'^ lectures were e;Kce€idit^yi 'tnbei^) 
esting, and the address with which the ^kJ>oiiiiie«bi 
he introduced were pei^rjaded,. oafitivaMd^hose mbt^ 
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attended him. Among this number ^a» Mt. RuthMTi 
ford. I have been assured by tfacfise trho hA4l thelMMI 
<^portaiiit]r ci ascertainiii^ the Jiusti Ibat^ he htui a 
great txtt fbt sMchanics, and Chat he SDeCai^ ^s 
to the last. - .■■ - ■ .u : '..• /..r....- --■*.' 

He had been eariy designed iot tbe- me^eal fim 
fession, and therefore the literary and ^os^MMi 
classes which he had hithertd^ attdiided,' y)mk dnly M 
the purpose of better pr^aringhim fbr^ttyM^ngup-* 
cm the study of that scieficei iff^the^pHeiMiM ofMrlidw 
he was to be engaged for Jife^::^ 'TM fidldbQigli' lVil»» 
dical School had already ris^sn^^lnito 'dMI#l^!^e>M>L 
tice» His own iitther hadcoiitdbiilied! «fsseti(laUy^* to 
its estabhshmeftt, butafteiitdisbhtogiiife.tte^^ttliiSfeief 
a Professor for fbrt^ year8^>ih^fiflA)0Uttthis ^iiiiii;^^^ 
tired from offlee; feelmg «b^ infiiitiitiks of ^Id^^. 
The second Monro ha& for^ai^i^ mahy yeamtan^ 
Anatomy with great reputatioti > and? m^kitkii^^ Al^ 
lowing up the example showii )n^ Ib^ hte fadierj *lf& 
had inspired the students witk^a Idkcided^ cMvid9MI 
of the necessity and ittipoi^Uc^ of bdng'gfOdd>ttiM« 
tcMnists, whether they proposcfd fo becMit^ jafhysieikdi 
or surgeons* Dr. CuUeUi oPler having- isMghtAb 
Chemical Class for a considerable time^ bnA sdreH^ 
entered upon 'h Is splendid career^ which foriM a Bim 
era in the history of the science of medicifMr itsfilf. 
He and Dr. John Gregory altematdy taught the JiU 
8titotes» and the Practice of Physic; Dr: Hope -#1^ 
a very popular teacher of Botany, 4md Dr. Blaok^lPf 
the discovery oi fixed c^ or carbonic acid gas, cetttte* 
ly rendered the study of Chemistry mudi nlbre g^ 
neral, and by the interest which hifir lectures exofCAd, 
gave a new direction to the inquiries of philosophers. 
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and particularly of the medical gentlemen of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

After having attended all the medical classes, Mn 
Rutherford, in the regular way, applied to the Facul- 
ty for the honour of the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. He went through with approbation, the pri- 
vate examinations, and, according to custom, he pub- 
lished a Thesis which he was publicly to defend. 

The subject of this Thesis is singular, and entitles 
Dr. Rutherford to rank very high among the chemi- 
cal philosophers of modem times. Its title is " De 
aere Mephitico," and was dedicated to Andrew^ 
Pringle, Lord Alemore, from whom he and his fa- 
ther's family had received various marks of kindness. 

it was published njpon the 12th September 1772. 
T]he Doctor observes, " But healthy and pure air by 
being respired, not only becomes partly mephitic, 
but also thence suffers another change in its nature. 
For after all mephitic air (carbonic acid gas) is sepa- 
rated and removed from it by means of a caustic lix- 
ivium, that which remains does not thence become 
more healtliful ; for although it makes no precipitate 
of lime from water, yet it extinguishes fire and life 
no less than before.'' This gas is called azote, aiid 
also nitrogen by some chemists. Independently of 
.Dr. Black's published experiments, a reference is 
made to the Doctor's lectures. Mr. Cavendish is 
also repeatedly quoted. His own experiments, how- 
ever, form the chief merit of the Thesis. It is uni- 
versally admitted that Dr. Rutherford first discover- 
ed this gas. Dr. Thomson, in his System of Chemii^ 
, try,* observes, " When Hauxbee passed air through 

• Vid. Vol. I. p. 103. 
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red-hot metallic tubes, he must have obtained this 
gas ; but at that time the difference between gases 
was ascribed to fumes held in solution/' 

After having so honourably obtained the degree 
of M.D. the reputation of his discovery being ^eedi*- 
ly spread through Europe, his character as a chemist 
of the first eminence was firmly established, and 
much was augured from a young man in his twenty- 
second year having distinguished himself so remark- 
ably. Pneumatic chemistry had just started into ex- 
istence. Dr. Black's discovery of fixed air or car- 
bonic acid gas {which was also first given to the 
world in a thesis for graduation at the University of 
Edinburgh) had been made public only nineteen 
years. A new field as yet unexplored was beginning 
to open to the view, which since that time has been 

1 

surveyed with uncommon patience and industry by 
chemical philosophers. It is no ordinary eulogy 
upon Dr. Rutherford to be ranked in company witn 
Dr. Black, and to be entitled to the honourable sta- 
tion of being second on the list of those who in the 
mfancy of pneumatic chemistry so essentially promot- 
ed our knowledge of gaseous bodies, and gave a niew 
direction to the investigation of the laws of nature. 

Having attained the highest honours in the liile of 
his profession, he determined not to relax his diK- 
gence in extending his knowledge of medicine. He 
therefore repaired to Paris on 7th January 1775» 
where he attended the lectures of the professors of 
that celebrated medical school. He remained there 
till 2d September, when he set out for Italy, from 
whence he Fcturned to London in June 177^9 &nd then 
to Edinburgh, where he proposed to commence pracr 
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tiring as a physician. His father ha4 an extensive and 
rtflpefct&ble practice, to which he principally suc- 
ceeded. Dr. Rutherford's character as a praotitiondF 
mul' much regarded by his brethren, and in general 
h^ Was esteemed as a judicious physician. 

His eldest sister was married to Mr. Walter Soott^ 
Ivtiter to the signet, and father of the far*&med ^ 
Wither Scott, and another to Colonel Russell n^ 
Aishieistiel, a castle on the banks of the Tweedy and 
boniers of Etterick forest, which Sir Walter 8ubSi»^ 
qtliently occupied for isome time, and from whence hto 
Aites the introdutetioM to the fotfr first' Cantosi^tf 
JzMniof). -••■'■ 

vlHl Rutbe^rfard had been in an infirm state of 
facialtii f^r a considerable time, and he died suddtnlyi 
afliek' brdikfiist, otolith December 181% in tli9 
year of his age. •-'« 
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DR. Ji^MffiS ITNLAYSON. 



Wlien Mr. Bmce, the Professor of Logio, was^edi^ 
gi^d as travelling tutor to Lord JfiehnJlei i|>vwtt6 
gc^iendly understood that he would jeiiign hi»ioffitt% 
but he did not do it for some time. It was dkbsbluts^ 
ly necessary, however, that some one should 't9M^ 
tiii dass during Mr. Bruce's absence. The patibnsi 
tNd^' exceedingly anxious that this should h6f^ 
formed by a man of abilities, and one wlH>>w«i j^ 
evefy respect competent to its duties. They JttKtljr 
cofiG^ered logic as constituting the best ifltitnlttctibli 
to the successful prosecution of knowledge bfet^iy 
kind, and viiewed the class in wbi<^ the fintpfl^t 
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pies of philosophy were taught as one of the most 
important in the University. They fortunately made 
choice of the late Dn finlayson. 

James Finlayson, D.D« was born upon the l^th of 
February 17^89 in the parish of Dunblape. His 
ancestors had resided for many years in that part of 
the country, and had occupied a small farm called 
Nether Cambushenie. He was early sent to a school 
in the neighbourhood, from whence he was in due 
time removed to the grammar school • of D^nbl^ne; 
The improvement which he made here was vexy 
rapid. His uncommon application to his juveniltt 
studies, combined with an understanding naturaHy 
clear, and a retentive memof y; enabled him^^ taioqtstoip 
the greater number of his sctK>oUf0Uaws. It would 
appear that, either from* inclination or the wish of his 
parents, he had been early dedicsd:ed lO/tlie chuTCbp 
and for this purpose he was sent to the University of 
Glasgow, in his fourteenth year, and entered upon 
the preparatory course of study. Here his habits 
were confirmed, and the very eminent professors who 
tiien adorned tliat celebrated senunai^, ^^^eaed new 
views to his vigorous and coiisprehfilisive mind, an4 
gave him that decided taste for literature amtisoieBce 
by which he was through life so rtoiarkably distill^ 
guished. 

In order to relieve his parents from the expense 
which necessarily attended his residence at college^ 
in imitation of many young men of genius, he -eA^ 
gaged in private teaching. Professor Anderson^ 
who had discovered his talents and steadinesb^ em- 
ployed him as an amanuensis ; and in 17^ he b^ 
came domestic tutor to two sons of Sir WiMiam Mur- 
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layitif Ochtertyre. It was this connectioii that as- 
msUtSi him so essentially in getting forward in life^ 
and to which his great success may in a considerable 
degree be ascribed. Abilities alone are not sufficient 
to accomplish this. The aid of favourable circum- 
stances is requisite, in order to exhibit them to ad- 
mntage. 

;u There were many circumstances which rendered 
this a desirable Mtuation for Mr. Finlayson. Almost 
alii (young men who engage as tutors in Scotlandy are 
Mimected with the church, and look forward to a 
settlepient,'>a6the*4ilitiniate object, in the possession 
of ■ i^hich all thei^ hopes are to be realized. Now the 
&aiaky of Ocht&rtyre> fwere well known to have into-* 
n^tsufl^cient to^'^compUah this. Sir WiUiam was a 
lElaiki of general infbrmation/of a liberal turn of think- 
iog^ and ^muoh pleased with the conversation of an 
ingbnibus' and intelligent companion. Few persons 
iMre better adapted to hisf taste, than Mr.^ finlayson, 
whose 'manners were modest and unassuming, and 
whilst Juis^ knowledge was accurate it was also exten- 
-fiVe.,}< Possessed of great natural acoteoessi and ^ori- 
ginaBty of remark, the ingenuousness of his disposi- 
tkm. rqndered him to be much esteemed* i Asjhispu*- 
pils iwere attending the High School, he -'had' 'the 
prospect also of spending the greater part of the year 
m* Edinburghi from which he laid his account to-de- 
xwe^much pleasure and improvement. In addtticyi 
to-all these, his pupils were good scholars, which i af* 
jRirded him (had he required any) a strong incite- 
loeot to exert his utmost to assist them in the prose* 
oution of their studies. The eldest of thenv«Sir 
Fatnck, is now a Baron of Exchequer in ScDtlfi|id» 
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and the younger. Sir Creorge, is. well known .as 

.QuarterTMaster-General of the army under the Didoe 

of! Wellington, and now Secretary of State for the 

,colonies, . ; ; ^.n-ji- 

When Mr. Finlayson repaired to Edinburgh^ he 

resumed his studies with new vigour. He had fdao 

an opportunity of regularly attending the l^wimtf 

Hall, and any of the other classes of .philos(^y he 

thought proper. About this time» be was: admiitted a 

.member of the Theological &ocieijfi which stiU. conli- 

.nues to meet in the college ^ and I. am in£ormed4i^ 

some of his contemporaries,: took a Viery a(;tive>paft'iii 

the discussions that were ifltrodvQ^d. j i \lU may ihe/plo- 

per to observe, th^t tbeolc^Jical jquje^J;i09^ cud siichjas 

Me connected with theol^gy^i^ii^ynhGi^ ^iwmpeiteiitd^ 

be debatedin tliis ac)ciety»i ((J?b^(n)^alt>6ni^aiaUiakt^ 

dents of divinity ; and the namesiis^^f Ofne iQf.tbe ^mt 

distinguished ministers q£ the jQhurfK^h (4 * Scotlandiaoe 

.to be found in the list It ddes^ not «ip|)aar) that jAifar. 

Finlayson's talents were of tbafe sortwbichifita maa 

ibr shining as an orator, or snaking a ^gur^idi extern- 

jporary harangue* It cannot a^mit ;of^«4oUbt,. ihat 

iew of his companions could be compaiced widi hiin, 

in regard to the extent of knoiwledge, Cfr. thei pbilom- 

phical precision of language in which Jte w^as /acoin- 

tomed to deliver his sentiments. His genius or his 

taste led him to cultivate accuracy of thought aad eab- 

pression ; and if he attained this, he was conteat. 

No man saw with greater quickness and clearness, of 

perception, where the strength of. an argument lay, 

or on what side his opponent had laid himself moat 

o})en to be assailed ; but he never indulged much in 

ainplitication, or in tliat difluseness ot^ illustratioa by 
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which orators have produced so wonderful effects. 
Neither was he a very ready speaker. In shortt he 
seldom attempted to influence the passions, but Ww 
satisfied by making his appeal to the reasoning facul- 
ty in the most direct terms, depending little upon 
any aid that might be obtained, by addressing die 
powers of the imagination. His oratory, then, par- 
took much more of the didactic than the pathetic. - 

He was licensed to preach the gospel in 178^ i 
and during the course of the same year, he was pre* 
smted by his Grace, the Duke of Athol, to the 
church of Dunkeld. This offer, no doubt, he was 
exceedingly ready to embrace, and would have 80- 
oiepted of, had he not received information from Sir 
William Murray, that a plan was in agitation ta^pro*- 
cure for him the Professorship of liOgic in the UaI- 
versity of Edinburgh. This unexpected pr^poaid 
gave quite a difierent direction to his ambitiooi and 
he consequently politely declined the favour tendw<- 
ed to him by the Duke* : , n ^ 

The n^otiation, however, respecting the profefil- 
Borship, did not proceed so smoothly as was sup^osedl^ 
Jdr. Bruce had gone abroad, without having giveo ifl 
his Testation, and even before the arraogelaeote 
were finally made. Mr. Finlayson would ne^er h«vi^ 
refused the offer of Dunkeld, had he not laid bis «ir 
count of being appointed professor ; biit it appears 
he had done this, although he had no certain infoiv 
floation of Mr. Bruce's sentiments upon the subjecb 
He was under no apprehension in regard to iheds^ 
termination of the patrons ; because, from the verf 
first, they had expressed their willingness to elett 
him upon the demission of Mr. Bruce. TheUstafy 
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of the whole transaction is not very well known, but 
it is generally understood, that Mr. Finlayson accept- 
ed of the appointment of being joint professor, undo: 
the condition, that Mr. Bruce should be at liberty to 
resume his duty as professor, whenever he felt inclin- 
ed ; and this he accordingly did in 17U9. 

The prospect of being appointed Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics had been held out to him for 
nearly a year. The line of study which he had 
chiefly prosecuted, eminently qualified him for un- 
dertaking the task. The time also previous to the 
commencement of the Session he employed in the 
most severe application to the study of those subjects 
which formed part of the course^ Yet notwithstand^ 
ing these favourable circumstances in his case, Mn 
Finlayson's exertions must be admitted to have been 
the efforts of no ordinary mind ; and when the able 
manner in which he acquitted himself in his very 
first course is considered, they claim our admiration; 

During the time that the negotiation with Mn 
Bruce was pending, he received a presentation to 
the church of Borthwick, which is about twelve miles 
south of Edinburgh. This is said to have been pro- 
cured through the interest of Sir William Muntkj^. 
The right of patronage is in the gift of the family of 
Dundas of Amiston. He was quite aware that the 
footing upon which he stood with Mr. Bruce waft 
too critical to hazard a second time the refusal of bo 
favourable an offer, and therefore he resolved to ac^ 
cept of it The distance was not so great from Edin- 
burgh as to prevent him from performing the duties 
of both offices if his colleague declined the duty, 
and upon the supposition that he did, he possessed 
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an honourable appointment which was equal to all 
his wants. He was ordained minister of Borthwick. 
upon the 6th of April I787. 

Notwithstanding the laborious nature of the two 
offices which he filled, whose duties became much 
more severe in consequence of his entering upon ,the 
disdiarge of them both about the same time, he de- 
termined not to neglect what became him as a parish 
minister. He entered upon a course of parochial 
visitation during the sumimer immediately subsequent 
to his ordinatipn. It was Principal Robertson that 
recommended him to an early adoption of this plan,, 
(which had been neglected in the parish for thirty 
years) as being much calculated to increase his useful- 
ness,, and give him an opportunity of being better .9,Cr 
quainted witli those whom he addressed from the piflpiL 

Abilities such as he possessed could not be long 
concealed. The stations which he occupied w^i^ 
public, and in addition to his own quahficatiqufk. 
the connection he had formed with the Ami(5- 
ton family, aqd consequently with the lateij^j^ 
Melville, opened to liim prospects which ultini^tply 
were fully realized. His talents for business ;|ia4 
heen perceived and justly appreciated by that afiipi- 
rable judge of character* It was therefore detpjr- 
mined that he should be speedily removed to £(^>- 
burgh, where his practical talents would be of es9^ 
tial service in assisting to support that system j9|C 
ecclesiastical politics which his Lordship had lOQ^ 
espoused, and that had directed for many years .|he 
decisions of the General Assembly. In 1790 he w^ 
presented by the Magistrates of Edinburgh to Lady 
Tester's Church. Upon the death of Dr. Rol^fjrtpf^ 
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in 1793, he succeeded that great man in the colle- 
giate church of the Old Greyfriars, and on a va- 
cancy taking place, he was removed to the High 
Church in 1799. This is generally esteemed the 
most honourable appointment that can be conferred * 
upon any minister of a church which is founded upon 
the broad basis of presbyterian parity. Here he be- 
came colleague to the celebrated Dr. Blair, whose 
funeral sermon he was called upon to preach in little 
more than a year after. The University 6f Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D., and in 1802 
he was chosen Moderator to the General Assembly. 
Dr. Finlayson had now obtained etfery honourable 
preferment which, as a clergyman of the Clhurch of 
Scotland, he could obtain in the line df his profession, 
and with the possession of tTieser he %^s perfectly 
satisfied, because he had the agfeeabte I'eflection 
that every step in his advancement hid been prbi 
cured by means which all good men would approve 
of His influence in the church wals now greatly 
extended, and nothing of any importatice was tran- 
sacted in the ecclesiastical courts without his advice 
or direction. Among his own party his sway was 
unlimited, and even those who differed from him 
respecting the propriety of some of his measures, 
frankly acknowledged the openness with which he 
avowed his principles of church government, though 
they considered some of them as harsh, and carried 
to an unnecessary extreme. 

Whilst Dr. Finlayson thus lived respected by the 
public, beloved by his friends, and saw his reputation 
daily extending, the seeds of some internal disease 
had been sown which were soon to cut hint off in his 
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career of usefulness, and blast the fond ezpectationv 
of his numerous admirers^ who looked forward to ibit 
enjoyment of hn society to a much more protracted 
pniod. ' • i !. 

Towards the beginning of 1805 the first symptoms 
of disease began to appear, but the prognostics wem 
iSur from being so well defined as to lead to any con^ 
jecture respecting the cause. He removed to tfae 
oountiy and spent the greater part of autumn with 
Ua brother. His health was so far restored as to be 
able to perform the duties of the class during that 
winter, but in the course of 1807 he became consl-^ 
derably worse. Yet in consequence of the good 
^eots that resulted from a tour he took accompamedl 
by some of his friends, he still flattered himself diat 
he could undergo the fatigue of teaching, and ndb 
only opened the class, but continued giving lectucds 
for about a fortnight. It was obvious to every one 
of his hearers that the exertion was too great- foP 
Iiim. He was therefore prevailed upon to aciept«f 
assistance, which was most cheerfully given by '>ODe 
(^his earliest friends and colleagues. Principal Bairdy 
who taught the class for thai season. * > '^ 

The disease increased very rapidly in the niontli 
erf* January 1808, and on the SSth, while conversing^ 
with Dr. Baird, he was seized with a psuialytie BfBbH 
tkmi which deprived him of the faculty of speech aodA 
the power of moving that side where the chief ^t 
of the pain lay. The first intelligible sentence iUst 
he uttered after this was in the highest d^ree im^ 
pressive, and contained the strongest possible pMof 
of the serenity and composure of his mind, as weQ «l 
of the thorough conviction he had of the tmitb'^iMF 
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those principles which he had professed and taught 
*< I am about," said he^ *< to pass to a better habita* 
tion, where all who believe in Jesus shall entc«»? 
These emphatic words were pronounced when he 
considered his dissolution venjr near at hand, and 
afford one oUier proof of the comfort with which 
Christianity inspires the mind, and the consolation 
which it adminbters in the most trying situationa'Coiih 
ceivable by man, even when about td encounter tbd 
king of terrors. He died on the 28th of January iSOt. 
Dr. Finlayson was rather bdow the liuddle stMi 
His appearance indicated nothing Tthidt was calow 
lated to impress a stranger when first introduced t# 
him. His manner was somewhat fovmol^ and to thoM 
who did not know hitn, assumed the appearance of 
distance or shyness. I am stron^y incUned to think 
that he was naturally shy or reserved. Whether thia 
proceeded from the original constitution of hit mind^^ 
or was the effect of acquired habits, or of part <tf 
both, I cannot affirm. Vaiq, fixrward, and loqiiaciou§ 
men are, with a very few exceptions, (I except Ci* 
cero,) neither men of real information, nor do tb^ 
stand in that awe of the company with which thejf 
may be associated, so as to preserve their good^(^i« 
nion, or acquit themselves to the best advanti^ew 
One thing is certain, that Dr. Finlayson was at all 
times sententious. The constitution of his miiM^ 
and the cultivation he had bestowed upon it, natnh 
rally led him to investigate the means by which truth 
was to be attained. This was tiie object which he 
kept constantiy in his view. His conversation, his 
lectures, his discourses from the pulpit, and hia 
speeches in public courts, all partook of the same na- 
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ture. He never wavered from the point which he 
was anxious to establish. He saw his way, and he 
did not hesitate to pursue it. 

The means by which he raised himself to be the 
leader of his party was quite different from that of 
any of his predecessors who had directed the national 
ecclesiastical court for so many years. Oratory was 
indispensably necessary to all those who presumed 
to take a part in the debates with the view of distin- 
guishing themselves in conducting the business of 
the Assembly. Dr. Finlayson was well aware of the 
nature of his talents ; he therefore never attempted 
this ; but the manner which he took of being useful 
to the churchy and of establishing his influence to an 
unprecedented degree, was what I may be allowed 
to call acting as chamber counsel. He had made the 
ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland the subject of 
his most particular study, and upon every question 
of any importance he was generally consulted, and 
great weight was annexed to his opinion. 

The volume of sermons published by his executors, 
though not selected by himself, conveys a sufficiently 
correct idea of his style of preaching, and is re- 
markable for perspicuity of expression and a fund 
of good sense. His lectures were held in high esti* 
mation by all who attended the course. In his pri- 
vate character he was every thing which commanded 
respect and esteem, and among his associates he was 
almost adored. The students who attended his class 
presented to the University a portrait of him as a testi- 
mony of the respect they entertained for his memory.' 
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Upon the death of Professor Wallace, Mr.' Davidi 
Hume was elected Profe^or of Scotsr law. This tool^j 
place on the 6th of December I786. Mr. Hume, 
during his professorship, published two volumes, 4ito. 
on the Criminal Law of Scotland, which are justly 
held to be authority on that important branch oi^ 
jurisprudence. He resigned his professorship in 18S^ 
on being appointed one of the Barona of Exchequer 
for Scotland. 

In 1786 also, a new professorship was- founded by^: 
the Crown, for the purposi^' of tcichiog::Pl!aotic^l' 
Astronomy, of which the late < 'Dx* 'Robert Biair. was .. 
appointed first professor— ^butwfai»iiaieYer)fUct^0ed. r- 

' ■ ■ j" ■»■! ' »» j| 1 I: i}t«'j|»-;, ,■.]'••* I 

DR. THOMAS HAXeDri^ -' * •■•• - »•* • J 

The professorship of Church History, .miglj)!;, 1^9. 1 
considered a sinecure from Xhfi time tll^t ^j;^ . Rpbert; . 
Cumming succeeded his father ,in :176j?,ttiUl. the, ap- 
pointment of Dr. Thomas Hardie on the SQthiof 
July 1788. This important branch of tfeeplpgiqaj 
education was in a great measure n^lected.i^or, near- 
ly thirty years in the University, not from ; any. jcayer 
lessness on the part of the students^ . but from b.dng 
deprived of any opportunity of attending lectures. on 
the subject 

I have been able to procure very little information 
respecting the early part of Dr. Hardie's history. 
He was son of the Rev. Henry Hardie, one of the 
ministers of Culross. From the intimacy that sub- 
sisted between him and the celebrated Rev. John 
Logan of Leitli and Dr. Thomas Robertson of DaL- 

VOL. III. T 
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meny, it is probable that he was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh. He was first presented to 
the church of Ballingray in Fifeshire, and on the 
S5th of November 1784 was admitted one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh. Here his reputation as a 
preacher spread very rapidly, but in consequence of 
the infirm state of his health he felt preaching in 
the High Church too much for him on account of 
its size. With the concurrence therefore of the 
patrons, he was translated to the New North Church, 
which did not require equal exertion. 

As soon as it was known that he was to deliver a 
course of lectures on Ecclesiastical History, great 
expectations were formed concerning them — and the 
public were not disappointed. He excited a spirit 
among the students which had never been known 
before, and his class became one of the best attend- 
ed in the University. His lectures might rather be 
called the Philosophy of Ecclesiastical History. He 
took a broad view of his subject, and expressed him- 
self in a bold and independent style upon whatever 
subject he had occasion to introduce or to discuss. 
The tone of his mind was naturally manly, and he 
had the faculty of transfusing this into his manner of 
delivery both in the chair and the pulpit. That this 
contributed much to his excessive popularity as a 
lecturer cannot be called in question, because during 
the session immediately subsequent to his death, at 
the request of the students. Dr. Moodie attempted 
to read the lectures, but in his hands they had lost 
that unction with which they were accompanied whien 
read by the author. It cannot be denied that gene^ 
rally speaking an author is most likely to read his 
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own work better than a stvanger whose kind of 
oratory, habits of thinking, and style of composition, 
are very different from his own. Dr. Moodie w^i 
justly esteemed as an eloquent preacher, but in r^ . 
gard to Tnanner it was as different from Dr. H^rdie-s 
as could well be imagined* This was doubtless the 
chief cause of the failure. 

None of these lectures were ever published, which 
lias often surprised me. He certainly had intended 
them for publication at some future period, be* 
cause he regularly intimated, at the commeaceqie^t 
of the session, that no notes were allowed to be 
taken in consequence of the abuse which had b^QH 
sometimes made of them in this Univexaity. Th^^ 
ignorance of those who opposed Christianity \xk tb^ 
first ages of the Christian church, especially if tb^y 
manifested a dogmatic spirit, was exposed and held 
up in a very striking light. The folly and vices ^ 
the clergy, if under the mask of superior sanctity 
they actually set at defiance the immutable m^mi) 
of truth and righteousness, were lashed with an un- 
sparing hand, and on such occasions no tqau could 
employ a more refined satire than Dr. Hardie* Som^ 
times his representations were irresistibly ludicrous, 
and what added greatly to the efiect, he himself unii 
formly preserved the most rigid gravenesa of maAner, 

Dr. Hardie published a considerable number gf 
single sermons of acknowledged merit They \w^ 
never been collected into one volume. As a pr^achm 
he was distinguished for good sens^ and the clew 
and luminous view he took of bia subject. His \wj 
tures from the pulpit were much adniired. Shortly 
atler his admission to Edinburgh, he expounded the 
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whole of the Gospel according to John, which attract' 
ed very general attention. An Edinburgh bookseller 
offered him a very considerable sum of money for the 
manuscript ; but it is said, upon the proposal being 
made to him, it was found that the lectures had never 
been written out, but had been delivered from short 
notes. 

The disaffected state in which a great many in this 
country were at the breaking out of the French re- 
volution is well known, and had not the measures of 
government been vigorous, it is incalculable what 
dreadful consequences might have ensued. The 
confidential servants of the Crown in this part of the 
country considered it as a matter of the utmost im<« 
portance that these dangerous principles should be 
opposed from the press. Application was made to 
Dr. Hardie, who readily consented, and he published, 
but without his name, a pamphlet called *' The 
Patriot.** It is very well written, and produced a 
considerable effect at the time. 

He was elected moderator of the General Assem- 
bly in 1793, and before its dissolution delivered a 
very eloquent address to the members. 

Dr. Hardie's state of health was at no time good. 
His constitution seems to have had a strong tendency 
to consumption. He therefore early felt the symp- 
toms of premature old age. This prevented him 
from exerting himself as he wished. He died upon 
the Slst of November 1798, to the unspeakable loss 
ef his rising family, and regretted by a numerous 
class of friends and admirers, who respected him as a 
man of talents, and an independent honest man* 
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Andrew DuncaUj Institutes of Medicine. — WUltam 
Moodiey Oriental Languages. — Alexander Chris^ 
tison^ Humanity. — Alexander Murray^ Oriental 
Languages. — Thomas Brown^ Moral Philosophy. 

Andrew Duncan, M. D. was, at the time of his 
death, as has been already mentioned, one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest lecturer on Medicine in 
Europe.* His zeal in the prosecution of medical 
science was never surpassed, and his numerous at- 
tempts to be of service to his fellow creatures, as weB 
as to his brethren, deserved the most unbounded 
praise. 

He was born at St. Andrews on 17th October 
1744. He was educated at that University, for 
which seminary he retained a great partiality, proba- 
bly on account of its recalling to his recollection the 
agreeable days which he spent there in his youth, and 
the many pleasant associations which time never ob- 
literated from his memory. 

He appears to have made choice of medicine very 
early in life. The sole object of his ambition, there- 
fore, was to improve every opportunity that was 
afforded him, to render himself properly qualifie4 

* 1 was present at his introductory lecture in 1817^ and he then stat* 
ed^ that it was his forty-ninth course. 
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for the discharge of that very important but diffi- 
cult profession. His persevering industry and ar- 
dour in the pursuit of medical knowledge was very 
remarkable. He therefore determined to repair to 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, and attend the 
medical classes there. As a medical school, it had 
only begun to emerge from obscurity. The first 
Monro, who may be styled its founder, had indeed 
retired, and for some time had not performed the 
daties of the office, but be had a son who succeeded 
him that was equally ardent in the proseciitioft of 
anatomy. Dr. Whytt had died, but Dr. CuUen had 
entered upon his labours, and commenced that im- 
mortal career by which he was entitled to be dm^ 
sidered as one of the most illustrious pfayaiciam of 
lancient or of modern times. 

The zeal of the students kept pace with tibat'of tiie 
Iprofessors; they were equally eager in (ihe pttmiit 
^ medical science, and every theory relati^ to tht 
healing art which was advanced by the professors 
was dthvassed vn\h the moiA unlimited ffeeiom. 
Any novelty in the practice of physic was subjMttd 
4x) a similar rigorous scrittiny* The greartest 4niatie 
^md activity previailed throughout tiie vfhKAe mediod 
community of Edinburgh. This was said to inme 
^ginated with, ^r at least to have been chiefiy cwing 
to CuUen, who had infused a new spirit intO'the tatflds 
^f his fxupils. It is allowed by the admirers of this 
^reait man, tliat he was perhaps too fond of iheixrf^ 
This was a laatural accompaniment of the genius hb 
jpdssessed. Of a bold and enterprising teii4>er^ lie 
was not to be staggered by difficulties, and his motto 
might have been " Aut inveniam aut faciam*** His 
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turn for speculation was very greats and from hi3 
frank, free manner in his intercourse with the stu- 
dents, he had the address to make them generally a 
party in whatever cause he espoused. About this 
time, also, medical societies were becoming much 
in vogue, and at last a society of gentlemen in Edin- 
burgh obtained a royal charter, conferring upon them 
various privileges, under the name of " the Royal 
Medical Society/* Dr. Cullen laid the foundation 
stone of the hall which this jsociety erected for th^ 
transaction of their ordinary business. 

No one entered with greater fervour into the mul- 
tifarious discussions of the students than D;:. Dwr 
can. Of an open and generous dispositions he was 
universally beloved, and he took a very active pait 
in conducting the business of the various societies of 
which he was a member, particularly that of the 
Royal Medical Society* of which he wa3 several times 
the president, and latterly the treasurer for many 
years, and the building of the Hall for which, was su^ 
gested, and chiefly managed by him* In testimony of 
their sense of his services, a gold medal was voted to 
him, and a full length portrait of hiii\, at .the expense of 
the Society, is placed in their hall. His medical studiqi 
suffered no interruption ; on the contrary, they were 
prosecuted with renewed vigour, and the stock of 
knowledge he had acquired in the line of his profeso 
sion was now very ample. In the years 1 768-99 Dr« 
Duncan went a voyage to China as surgeon to the 
East India Company's ship Asia, under the com- 
mand of Mr., ailerwards Sir Robert Preston. Hi$ 
services were so highly esteemed in that capacity^ 
that the Captain ofiered him £500 to go out with 
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him a second time, which the Doctor declined^ as 
his views were directed to practice at home. 

In October I769, he graduated at the University 
of St. Andrews. His Thesis was on ^< De Alvi pur- 
gantium natura et usu ;'' and in May following he 
was admitted a Ucentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh. 

How soon he had formed the resolution of com- 
mencing a private lecturer is not known, but he 
seems to have been early determined to hazard the 
attempt, which he made very soon after his return 
from India in 1769. To have projected such a 
plan discovered no ordinary degree of enterpri^ie, 
and besides, in a great measure, it had the merit of 
originality. The medical school in Edinburgh was 
not of very long standing ; its reputation, though 
doubtless on the increase, was comparatively con- 
fined within narrow limits. It was not to be expect- 
ed, therefore, that there was the san^e scc^ for-, a 
private lecturer which now exists. The novelty of 
the adventure might attract some, but there. were 
difficulties to be encountered that would haye.iiidr 
midated the most of young men. A professor in a 
University acts under the patronage of the establish- 
ed authorities. This has not only a natural tendency 
to communicate confidence to every one who has to 
address a public assembly, but it very often produces 
a sensible effect upon the manner in which the docr 
trines are taught. One who has no assistance of this 
kind, and sees that he has nothing to depend upon 
but his own exertions, feels that he must proceed 
with greater caution, and that he labours under dis- 
advantages with which tiie other has not to contend. 
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Dr. Duncan, aware of all these circumstances, 
acted accordingly. His expectations were not too 
sanguine, and he was determined not to allow ordi- 
nary difficulties to produce such an effect upon him 
as to make him abandon the plan he had proposed. 
He well knew that perseverance is the only virtue 
which is rewarded in this world. He therefore 
resolved that tliis should not be wanting, while no 
exertion should be spared to render the lectures as 
worthy of attention as possible. 

He seems to have early declined the art of sur- 
gery, and to have directed the whole bent of Jbis 
attention to medical practice as a physician. Those 
two branches of the profession are perfectly distinct, 
and marked by very broad lines of difference. It is 
natural to suppose, then, that the subjects upon 
which he prelected would embrace those to which 
he was most partial and bad most studied. This he 
did accordingly. 

At this time, in 1770, the situation of Professor 
of Medicine in the University of St. Andrews having 
become vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Simson, 
brother of the celebrated mathematician Dr. Robert 
Simson of Glasgow, Dr. Duncan resolved to stand 
candidate for the vacant chair, on which occasion he 
produced most powerful testimonials from the Medi- 
cal Faculty of the University of Edinburgh, and 
from other eminent members of the profession. He 
was notwithstanding unsuccessful — a superior inte- 
rest having prevailed in favour of another. 

Meanwhile, as he was as yet sine nomine^ he wisely 
resolved to communicate to the world the substance 
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of what he taught in his lectures, and what he esteena- 
ed to be the best medical practice. The title of this 
performance is " Elements of Therapeutics,*' which 
was first published in 1770. The prevention and the 
curing of diseases constitute the grand objects of the 
science of Medicine, and when these ends are accom- 
plished, e\ery thing is effected which lies within its 
power. The maladies to which mankind are liable 
are extremely numerous, as well as of very different 
kinds. On account of the intimate connection which 
Medicine has with the interests of mankind, and its 
general importance to society, it has in every stage 
of civilization been a favourite object to possess ai 
many remedies as possible to be applied as the cir- 
cumstances of the case may direct In the most 
rude societies attempts have been made to generalize 
the stock of knowledge, and in the most civilized, 
the aim of all medical philosophers has been the same. 
Therapeutics, therefore, or the art of curing diseases, 
has excited astonishing interest among mankind in 
every age, and must continue to do *so as long as 
human nature remains as it is at present, exposed to 
sickness and death. Dr. Duncan's Elements of 
Therapeutics exhibit a very sensible and judicious 
view of the subjects treated of. It is reasonable to 
expect that during the space of nearly sixty years 
many improvements, or at least alterations, have been 
introduced into the practice, but it is only justice to 
remark, that the work to which we now rrfer con- 
tams an impartial statement of what was held in 
those days to be the best practice. It is in every 
respect worthy of the candour and discernment of the 
author. 
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In 177^ he published a short discourse on the use 
of mercury. There is no article in the whole Ma^ 
teria Medica which is a more powerful agent, and 
the peculiar efficacy of its applications in certain 
cases renders it an object of very considerable impor*- 
tance in the estimation of every medical practitioner. 
But in proportion as it is a useful and active agent 
in pharmacy, in the same proportion in the hands of 
a rash or unskilful person it becomes hazardous to 
employ it with too much freedom. The melancholy 
and even fatal effects that have ensued from too pre- 
cipitate use of mercurial preparations are well known 
to every physician. Dr. Duncan's observations upon 
these subjects show that he had investigated the mat- 
ter with care, and the cautions he gives are deserving 
of the highest regard. 

Dr. Duncan continued to deliver his usual course 
of lectures to a respectable number of student^ 
which from year to year were gradually on the in- 
crease. The young gentlemen felt it their interest 
to do so from the great variety of information and 
useful practical knowledge they contained. 

He was married in February 1771 to Miss Eliza^ 
beth Knox, daughter of Mr. John Knox, surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company, by whom he 
had a family of twelve children. 

The circumstances that accompanied the appdnt^ 
ment of Dr. James Gregory to teach the Institutes 
of Medicine have been already mentioned.* Dn 
Home had taught the class for two sessions, and 

• Vid. p. H^-Sfc of this vokmie. 
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upon the 6tli of September 1775, Dr. Duncan was 
appointed to perform a similar duty for the ensuing 
session. Upon the supposition of Dr. Drummond's 
finally decUning to accept of the professorship, Dr. 
Duncan was a candidate for the vacant chair, but 
did not succeed at this time. Jn consequence of 
this transaction Dr. Duncan published ** an Address 
to the Students of Medicine in the University,'* 
dated November 177^9 in which he stated his inten- 
tion to continue his lectures out of the college, and 
which then produced a considerable impressiou. 

In the same year 1776 appeared *' Heads of Lec- 
tures on the Theory and Practice of Medicine.? 
Various editions of this work were afterwards pub- 
lished, and were favpurably received. . The- stu- 
dents who attended tlie lectures must have derived 
the most essential benefit from such a publication. 
It presented a Syllabus of what was taught, and be- 
sides other advantages, it could not fail to bring 
to their remembrance many important facts and 
illustrations which might otherwise have escaped 
them. It also affords an additional proof that the 
doctor was gaining strength, and that notwithstand- 
ing his late disappointment his popularity was ad« 
vancing. 

In his lectures he comprehended both the theory 
and the practice, which, in Edinburgh, and some 
other Universities are appropriated to two separate 
professorships. The origin of this arrangement it 
would be perhaps difficult to assign, unless the ex- 
tent of the subject be admitted as a sufficient reason. 
In lecturing it is very difficult, if not almost impos- 
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sible to separate the one from the other. And if 
the business be divided there is the greatest hazard 
that different theories, as well as methods of 
practice will be adopted by the professors, which 
must rather disconcert than benefit the student. 
Several editions of this treatise have been published 
besides that of 1776, particularly those of 1790 
and 1801. In 1809 the first part was sent to the 
press, but under a title somewhat different, — Heads 
of Lectures on the Institutions of Medicine. 

In 1776 Dr. Duncan had the honour and rtierit of 
founding a new Institution in Edinburgh, which was 
much needed, and has been of the most essential be- 
nefit to thousands : This was the Edinburgh Dis- 
pensary. The spirit of benevolence by which it was 
dictated deserves the highest commendation. Some- 
thing similar, no doubt, existed in London and other 
great cities, but there was nothing of the kind in 
Scotland, till it was introduced by the Doctor. 

The Edinburgh Infirmary had been founded by 
the celebrated Provost George Drummo^d about 
forty years before, and besides operating as a most be- 
nevolent and useful charity to the patients who make 
application, it affords an admirable opportunity of 
instruction to the youth who have made medicine 
their profession. The essential and solid advantages 
to be derived from attending the wards of an hospi- 
tal are incalculable. There is no other way by 
which medical skill can be so readily and so success- 
fully obtained. The variety of cases that are to be 
seen there — the convenience of having it in one's 
power to observe the different stages of the disease, 
together with witnessing the practice of experienced 
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phjrsicians, and hearing their critical remarkst ittost 
also be taken into account. 

But there is a certain class of Aseases not to be 
found in an hospital, because from the constitution of 
such establishments, personsafflicted with them are not 
admitted. Such diseases have been termed dvMii- 
cal» They are of long continuance, or lingering io 
their nature. Patients of this description are oppoB<r 
ed to those who are seized with acute diseases, and 
have an equal claim upon our sympathy of compassion, 
and are oflen in a very helpless state. What renders 
them frequently more objects of pity is the little pros- 
pect they have of any relief being afforded ta th^n. 
Unfortunately a great number of our fellow cre«tiire» 
are in this situation, whom it is our duty Bot to-aban-^ 
don to hopeless despair as absolutely incurable. By 
the use of means a proper cure may be effected, or 
at least their condition rendered more tolerable, and 
what was formerly the residence of pure, umuingled 
sadness turned into joy. The efforts of nature are 
oflen wonderful, and while there is the smallest 
ground for hope we ought not to give place ta 
despair. It was for the relief of such unhappy 
sufferers that the Edinburgh Dispensary was estar- 
blished. 

The labour and iqdefatigable exertion that W«re 
necessary exceed all belief. The plan, as has be^o 
already mentioned, originated with the Doctor 
himself. After drawing up a prospectus, and 
circulating it among his friends, he adventured 
to address the public upon the subject He 
had secured the approbation of a few who gave bim 
every encouragement to proceed, but it wa9 ^ vam^ 
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difficult task to interest the public in general. No 
one could disapprove of the principles of what he 
proposed, nor of the manner he had taken to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of it among his fellow citizens. 
Generous, however, as the public undoubtedly are,^ 
it often requires some time as well as address before 
their feelings are sufficiently excited. The scheme 
could not be carried into effect without funds, and 
the Doctor alone was responsible for any sum that it 
might be necessary to advance. At the distance of 
half a century he had the unspeakable gratification 
of having seen his labours crowned with success— 
upwards of S00,000 patients have derived benefit 
from this institution. It is only justice to add, that 
a numerous band of his medical friends and asso^ 
ciates have, during that time, proffered their volun- 
tary services without fee or reward, and thus have 
steadily contributed their labours to the support of 
so admirable an institution. 

At this charity the distressed poor are provided 
with the best advice, and proper medicines, if neces- 
sary, gratis. At a set time in the week attendance 
is given at the Hall of the Dispensary for this pur- 
pose. It may be mentioned that many years ago a 
hall was erected in West Richmond Street, with every 
suitable accommodation, where all the business con- 
nected with the establishment is transacted with the 
utmost regularity. In it there is a portrait of Dr. 
Duncan, the founder of the Institution, painted for 
the Dispensary by the late Sir Henry Raebum. 
In short Dr. Duncan has an unquestionable claim 
upon the gratitude of his countrymen, by being 
the founder of the Edinburgh Dispensary, and by 
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his own individual exertions achieving an enterprise" 
which few would have attempted. By this estaj 
blishment also a chasm in the Edinburgh school for 
medical education was filled up. 

The doctor who was passionately zealous in pro- 
moting whatever appeared to serve the cause of me- 
dical science, projected in 1773, a new work entitled 
" Medical Commentaries/* This work was publish-* 
ed annually under that title until 1793, — under a 
different title, namely, " Annals of Medicine,** if 
was published annually from I796 to tSCM ; so that 
for no less than thirty-one years, this periodicad col- 
lection made its appearance. 

He seems to have been impressed with the idea 
that something of tiie kind was wanted in the medi* 
cal world. There was certainly no work, in any 1^ 
spect similar, pubUshed at that time in Great' Briv 
tain. Various attempts have been made since to 
conduct medical periodical works upon the samer 
principles, but, in general, they have miscarried, 
and been very short lived. The plan was very com-( 
prehensive. It included whatever related to nriedicat 
science in the most extensive application 6f the terms, 
the existing state of which, in the different c6un« 
tries of the globe, he was particularly careful to record. 
If any new discoveries were made, these Were dst- 
cribed to their proper authors. All the circum- 
stances connected with the discovery, and espedally 
how it bore or was likely to bear on medicine, were 
faithfully described. If any new method of practice 
was introduced or proposed, a full account was given 
of its nature, and in what respect it was calculated 

to serve the purpose intended, or, in other words, 

6 
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a candid appreciation of its value was submitted to 
the reader. It also contained original communica- 
tions on medical science, and was intended as a re- 
pository of discussion upon all these subjects. In- 
teresting historical facts respecting the former state 
and practice of medicine were also admitted, as well 
as biographical memoirs of eminent surgeons or 
physicians. Promotions in the medical staff, to- 
gether with an obituary of distinguished medical 
characters were not neglected. Such medical publi- 
cations as appeared worthy of notice were review- 
ed with candour, and a faithful account given of 
their contents. In short, nothing was excluded which, 
in the most remote degree, referred either to surgery 
or medicine, and it might be considered as compris- 
ing a fair history of what took place in the medical 
world during the year. Its continuance for so long 
a period is a sufficient testimony, were any neces- 
sary, in what degree of esteem it was held by the 
public. 

In I78O Dr. Duncan published an account of the 
life and writings of Dr. Monro, primus. Dr. 
Duncan had a great veneration for Monro's me- 
mory, and was desirous of holding him up to 
young students as an example in every respect wor- 
thy of imitation. 

Dr. Cullen, through old age and extreme debility, 
resigned his professorship of the Practice of Physic, 
upon the 30th December 1789, and Dr. Gregory, 
who had resigned the Theory of Medicine, was elect- 
ed his colleague. Upon the same day Dr. Duncan 
was chosen Dr. Gregory's successor, the duties of 
which office he most faithfully discharged till within 

VOL. III. u 
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a few years of his death. Dr. Alison was appointed 
his assistant and successor. 

In 1807 Dr» Duncan, who had directed his atten- 
tion with his characteristic benevolence to the im« 
provements that had taken place in England and 
elsewhere in the treatment of insane persons, brought 
before the public a plan for the erection and support 
of a lunatic asylum on an improved system. He had 
many difficulties to encounter in obtaining subscrip- 
tions, which came in slowly, but at last was success- 
ful in procuring the erection of an establishment un- 
der a Royal charter at Morningside, near Edinburgh, 
where every advantage which the improvements of 
medical science can suggest is secured to the pa- 
tients. 

In 1808, the Ix>rd Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council of Edinburgh, presented him with the free- 
dom of the city, in testimony of the sense they enter- 
tained of the services he had rendered to the com«> 
munity by the establishment of the Public Dispen- 
sary and Lunatic Asylum. 

Dr. Duncan had always been attached to horticul- 
ture as a source of amusement, and had a garden in 
the neighbourhood to which he had paid much atten« 
tion. Being thus led to form the opinion that horti- 
culture might be carried to a much higher degree of 
improvement, to the advantage of the country at large, 
he projected and succeeded in establishing the Cale^ 
donian Horticultural Society, now incorporate^ by 
Royal charter, which, by exciting a spirit of emula^ 
tion among practical gardeners, has been prod^ctive 
of the best effects. 

Afterwards, in order to afford the most ef^ckil^ 
means of improvement in this department^ h|):||r9". 



.*-■<.. 
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posed and procured the establishment of a publie 
experimental garden, for the purpose of putting to 
the test, various modes of horticulture, and collecting 
and naturalizing foreign fruits and v^etables. He 
had the satisfaction of living to witness the practical 
execution of the plan, whidi promises to continue to 
be attended with the best results. On the death of 
Dr. James Gregory in 1821, Dr. Duncan was ap- 
pointed first Physician to his Majesty for Scotland. 

Dr. Duncan was the author of several small works 
on subjects connected with his profession, which it 
is unnecessary to specify bene. They all exhibit tha 
same benevolence of disposition^ and the unwearied 
ardour with which he cultivated the science of me« 
dicine. 

Dr. Duncan showed much paternal kindness to stu- 
dents from a distance, in respect of advice and hos« 
pitality; when sick he attended them gratis, and 
when they fell victims to disease he opened his 
family burying-ground for tharr remains. Some 
had the privilege of being boarders in his family, 
among these was a singular character from Swis* 
serland, Baron Constant, who has since been con« 
spicuous by the part he took in various events of 
the French Revolution, as a member of its successive 
legislative bodies. As one of the Tribunate, he 
boldly resbted the erection of an arbitrary court pro« 
posed by the Chief Consul. He is still actively en* 
gaged in Paris, as a speaker in the House of Legishu 
tu re, and a writer in the political journals. Contempo* 
rary with Baron Constant in the Speculative Society 
of Edinburgh were several individuab since distinb 
guished in public life. Mr. Charles Hope, now Lord 
President of the Court of Session ; Mr., now Sir 
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James Mackintosh, then a medical student Mr. 
Malcolm Laing^ advocate ; Mr. Josiah Walker, Pro- 
fessor in Glasgow ; Sir James Hall, Bart ; Mr. Henry 
Beaufoy, M. P., and Mr. Thomas Addis Emmett, 
then a medical student of much promise, afterwards 
at the Irish Bar, and at last tfo deeply implicated in 
the rebellion in Ireland in 1798. 
- The Doctor arrived at a time of life which extend- 
ed much longer than ordinarily falls to the lot of 
mortals. To the last he was cheerful and contented, 
and though in the decline of life, enjoyed the un- 
speakable satisfaction of possessing the esteem and 
respect of a numerous circle, who were sensible of 
his good qualities and reverenced his virtues. He 
was confined to the house only for two months 
before his deaths which took place on the 5th July 
18^28, when he was in the 84th year of his age. 

His funeral was attended by the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Edinburgh, the Senatus Ac^emi- 
cus, the Royal College of Physicians, the managersand 
medical practitioners of the Royal Public' Etispensary, 
the Royal Medical and Physical Societies, the Cide- 
donian Horticultural Society, and a large assemblage 
of private gentlemen, friends of the deceased. 



The late Sir William Pulteney, who had been edu- 
cated at the University, and passed advodite at the 
Scottish bar in 17^1> with the permission of the pa- 
trons founded a professorship of Agriculture, upon the 
condition that the right of nominating the professor 
should in all time coming reside in his family. Dr. 
Andrew Coventry was appointed upon the 22d of 
December 1790. ' • 

Upon the death of Principal Robertson^ Dr. 
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George Baird, the Professor of Hebrew, was appoint- 
ed to the Principality on the Sd of July 1793, and 
resigned his professorship accordingly. 



DR. WILLIAM MOODIE. 

WilHam Moodie, D. D., was elected to the vacant 
chair of Hebrew in 1793, and aboift two years after- 
wards, besides the Hebrew, he was appointed to teach 
other Oriental languages. 

This gentleman's father had been minister first at 
Gartly, in the Presbytery of Strathbogie, and was af- 
terwards translated to Monymeal, in the county of 
Fife. Whether he was educated at St Andrews or 
at Edinburgh, or partly at both, I am uncertain. He 
was first presented to the church of Kirkaldy, and in 
1785 was translated to Edinburgh. He was much 
esteemed as a preacher, and a posthumous volume of 
his sermons has been published. 

He was an excellent Professbr, and showed the 
greatest anxiety to encourage a taste for oriental li- 
terature. Dr. Moodie taught a Persic class privateljs, 
and ever since, that language has been taught by the 
Professor. The following testimony to Dr. Moodiels 
abiHties is given by Dr. David Scot of Coi*storphine9 
who is unquestionably one of the most accomplished 
oriental scholars in tliis country. " To the merits of 
an excellent preacher. Dr. Moodie added those of an 
elegant scholar. He was skilled in Hebrew and Chal- 
daic, as his office required, and his knowledge in Per-* 
sic was extensive, and his pronunciation correct. His 
pupils will long remember the accomplishments of 
the gentleman, and tlic kindness of the friend. The 
author of this dissertation will not soon forget his ge. 
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nerous attention and encouragement, while he atu* 
died Persic under him.*"*— His constitution was very 
delicate, and after being confined for a considerable 
time he died upon the 11th of June 1812. 



MR. ALEXANDER CHRI8TI80N. 

Alexander Christison, A. M. was, in 1806, elected 
Professor of Humanity upon the death of Dr. John 
Hill. 

This gentleman affords one of the most striking in^> 
stances to be found in the records of literary history, 
of what may be eiSected by one who possesses talent^ 
when united to the most indefatigable application to 
study, and prompted to exert those talents by the 
most honourable and virtuous motives. His parents 
occupied an humble station in life, but they lived to 
see their oldest and favourite son advanced to a rank 
in society which they never could have expected, 
«nd enjoying the friendship and esteem of the most 
learned and distinguished characters of the age. 

Mr. Christison was born in the year 17^8 at Red* 
path, an obscure spot in the parish of Longfbrmacu^, 
Berwickshire, the whole of which is very sequestered 
and far removed from the busy haunts of men. It is 
hilly, and chiefly parcelled out into sheep farms. As 
iie was at a considerable distance from the parish 
school, he was taught to read by his parents^ whose 
income being but slender, and having a pretty nu- 
merous family, they could ill afibrd to spend miuch on 

* Vid. Obaervationt on the [nropriety and uMfulneM of sp^uUiah- 
ment in Edinburgh for teaching Oriental Langoagei^ for tMl sad 00in« 
mercial puri>08e8, to yoang gentlemen going to Indfa^ p. 48, Sce» 
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the education of their sod. His progress under the 
domestic tuition of his mother, in particular, was very 
rapid, and when sent to the parochial school to be 
taught writing and arithmetic, a scene to him entirely 
new presented itself. It iswell known that the elements 
of the Latin language are taught in all the parish 
schools of Scotland. His ardent and aspiring temper, 
and what may be termed an instinctive thirst after 
knowledge, prompted him anxiously to desire an 
acquaintance with a language in whose study he saw 
some of his school-fellows engaged, but of which he 
•was entirely ignorant. This seems to have first given 
a stimulus to his ambition, and to have called forth 
or excited those latent sparks of genius of which he 
himself was as yet unconscious, but that were after- 
wards displayed as his opportunities of improvement 
increased. 

The difficulties he had to encounter at this period 
of his life were such as would have dispirited most 
boys, and caused them to desist entirely from an at- 
tempt that seemed so hopeless and surrounded on all 
hands by obstacles which appeared to be so insur- 
mountable. The energy of his character was such, 
however, that he determined to proceed, and in the 
most undaunted manner grapple with those obstruc- 
tions which lay in the way of the accomplishment of 
his favourite object. 

His residence at school was only of short duration^ 
the res angusta dami put it out of the power of the 
father to gratify his son's, or his own inclinations. 
Young Christison, therefore, at a very tender age was 
taken from school, and sent to tend the flocks of a 
neighbouring farmer. He was now removed to a con- 
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siderable distance from every person who could ren- 
der him the least assistance in his studies ; and any 
opportunities which he enjoyed of consulting such 
benevolent individuals were merely casual, and re- 
curred at distant intervals. His occupation, however, 
gave him the most complete command of his time, 
which he improved to the best advantage. The 
foundation that had been laid at school was very slen- 
der i his education necessarily scanty } he had hardly 
any director of his studies ; few books, and those 
frequently ill chosen i none to encourage him to per- 
severance when his resolution became languid, or to 
cherish that emulation to arrive at excellence which 
constitutes the chai*acteristic feature of the mind of 
every man of true genius* 

He had to struggle for years with these and many 
other discouraging circumstances connected with his 
situation, but from the natural clearness of his un- 
derstanding, and possessing the blessing of a most 
retentive memory, whatever hint or instruction he 
received from any judicious or friendly monitor was 
carefully treasured up and acted upon, so that of him 
it might emphatically be said nulla reirorsum, what- 
ever accession he had once made to his stock of 
knowledge was never neglected by him through care- 
lessness, or allowed to remain unemployed. 

Having laboured for a long period in this solitary 
and obscure condition, he at length became possessed 
of such attainments as attracted the notice of some 
of his neighbours, who advised him to become a 
schoolmaster. This corresponded with his own in- 
clinations, and presented, as he conceived, the only 
opening by which he could rescue himself from th^ 
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disagreeable situation in which he felt himself placed. 
The parochial school of Auldcambus falling vacant 
about the same time, he made application for it, and 
principally through the recommendation of his parish 
minister, it is said, he obtained it. 

I have not been able to learn how long he conti- 
nued in this situation ; it was probably only for a 
very short time. But he afterwards, in consequence 
of the talents which he discovered, and the assiduity 
and zeal for the improvement of his scholars at 
Auldcambus, obtained the appointment of parish 
schoolmaster of Edrom. In regard to emolument it 
was only a little superior, but in several other re- 
spects it was more advantageous to Mr. Christison, in 
consequence of the objects which, in the course of his 
literary progress, he now imagined to be within his 
reach. He was more in the view of the public, the 
sphere in which he acted was more extended, and 
feeling greater confidence in his own powers, and in 
the degree of cultivation that he had bestowed upon 
them, he determined to repair to Edinburgh, and en- 
ter himself a member of the University. . 

This took place some time about the year 1775, 
but the precise year of his entrance upon an acade- 
mical course cannot be accurately ascertained. He 
had not been long at the University till, in conse* 
quence of the superiority of his proficiency in classi- 
cal learning, he drew the attention of his fellow stu- 
dents, and by the unaffected manner and discretion 
with which he conducted himself, interested others 
in his behalf who could serve him more essentially. 
He was therefore, upon a vacancy, preferred to be 
one of the teachers of George Watson's Hospital in 
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EdinbuiiBfh* This, to say the least of it, was a most 
respectable appointment, and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of exerting his talents upon a much more ex- 
tensive scale than in any situation he had ever held ; 
besides the governors, who are persons of the most 
respectable character, had now the power of ascer- 
taining both his abilities as a teacher, and the praise 
which was due to him from the success which his 
plans had upon the progress of his pupils. 

His diligence and assiduity in this public station 
very soon became generally known in Edinbui^h ; 
when a vacancy therefore occurred in the grammar 
school of Dalkeith, such were the testimonials which 
he produced, that they secured the votes c^- those 
who had the appointment. This took place in 1781. 
His friend, the late Dr. Henry Greive, then minister 
of Dalkeith, afterwards of Edinburgh, whose judg- 
ment no one who knew him will be disposed to dis- 
pute, had an active share in bringing about this ar- 
rangement. 

The grammar school of Dalkeith had, for upwards 
of a century, maintained a distinguished reputation, 
as being one of the best seminaries in Scotland for 
acquiring a knowledge of classical learning. Under 
Mr. Christison's superintendance, however, this was 
greatly augmented, notwithstanding that some of the 
best scholars of the last age had held the same situa- 
tion. In 1785 therefore, upon the resignation of Mr. 
James French as one of the masters of the HighSchooly 
in consequence of the infirmities of old age, the Magis- 
trates, who are the patrons, unanimously made choice of 
Mr. Christison to be his successor. He discharged 
for more than twenty years the duties of this very 
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public Station with unccMnni<Hi &delky and address ; 
and it was the result of a small publication of his 
upon the subject, that a new arrangement took place 
in the schod by introducing the practice of teaching 
the boys the elements of the Greek language during 
the course of the fourth year, or earlier, aa circuiit* 
stances might render necessary. 

It is only justice to the memory of Dr. Adam, the 
celebrated Rector of the High School, that shortly 
after his appointment to the office in I768 a similar 
proposal was made by him, but it was not to extend 
beyond his own class, and to be taught at a separate 
hour three days in the week. On the other two 
days, and without any additional fee, both ancient 
and modem geography were proposed to be taught* 
The worthy Docfon* considered this as an exceeding!/ 
happy thought, and so doubtlesa it was« Both pro* 
posals when first made met with the most formidable 
opposition, but after astonishing perseverance, in pro- 
cess of time this was withdrawn. Mr. Christiwo'a 
plan was an extension of that of the Doctor's, and 
he certainly deserves the gratitude of the community 
for having carried it into effect 

Upon the death of Dr. Hill, Mn C. was elected 
his successor in I8O6, as has been already mentioned. 
The mode of choosing the Professor of Humanity is 
different from that of any other professor in the Uni* 
versity. The election is made by six delegates,* who 
unanimously agreed to prefer Mr. Ghristiaon. It 
does not appear that any odier candidate had started, 
but it is certain that Dr. Adam was considerably diek 
appointed that it was not offered to him, after having 

* This was formerly mcntioMd. Vid. toL iL p. aS9. 
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faithfully served the citizens of Edinburgh nearly 
forty years/ 

Mr. C. did not either in the first or second class 
deliver any formal set of lectures on general criticism, 
or on Roman antiquities. This had been the prac- 
tice of his predecessors. But his plan embraced 
a much wider range. Whatever occurred in the 
course of reading in the class, wliether it regarded 
the language or the sentiment, he illustrated in a 
very miscellaneous way, calling in to his aid tlie 
writings of the most celebrated critics, poets and 
philosophers, ancient and modern. He also made 
frequent allusions to the sciences and even to the 
arts, all of which he occasionally laid under contri- 
bution, and ingeniously pointed out to the students 
what reference they bore to the passage to which 
their attention might happen to be directed. His 
general knowledge, whether literaiy or scientific, was 
prodigiously extensive, and from the unaffected but 
interesting manner in which he expatiated upon al- 
most every topic, he could not fail to be of the most 
essential benefit to his youthful hearers. He gener- 
ally made use of short notes, but he trusted entirely 
to extempore elocution in clothing his ideas in lan- 
guage. 

From his uncommon modesty and diffidence Mr. 
Christison published very little, though oft;en urged 
by his friends to be more liberal of his stores. Of 
late years he appears to have cherished a decided 
partiality for the mathematical and physical sciences. 
On the former of these subjects he, a short time be- 
fore his death, which took place on tlie 25th of 

* The Doctor himself in conversation mentioned this to the author. 
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June 1820, published a paper in Dr. Thomson's 
Annals of Philosophy. He never permitted, how- 
ever, any subject whatever to interfere with the 
business of his class. He prepared himself upon the 
passage which was to occupy their attention as care- 
fully as if it had never before been the subject of his 
meditation, and would permit no one to intrude upon 
him during the hours which were appropriated to 
this purpose, so conscientious was he in the discharge 
of those duties which were intrusted to him. 

He died at Edinburgh on the 25th June 1820, in 
the G8th year of bis age. 



DR. ALEXANDER MURRAY. 

Upon the death of Dr. Moodie in 1812, Dr. Alex- 
ander Murray was appointed Professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental Languages. 

The history of the life of Dr. Murray is very 
remarkable. He was one of those men, who, not- 
withstanding that they had the most formidable diffi- 
culties to encounter in early life, at last succeed- 
ed in overcoming them, and established their reputa- 
tion upon the most solid basis. 

He was born in the parish of Kells and shire of 
Kirkcudbright, on the 22d of October 1775, and his 
parents were in a very humble walk in life. Robert 
Murray, his father, was a shepherd. He is repre- 
sented as having discharged the duties of that station 
with the utmost fidelity and zeal, and to have always 
maintained among his employers the character of a 
trusty servant. He was twice married, and had a 
pretty numerous family. The Doctor was an only 
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son by the second marriage, and at his birth his &- 
tber was in the sixty-ninth year of his i^. 

From his infancy, he seems to have naturally pos- 
sessed an ardent thirst after knowledge. He was 
taqght the letters of the alphabet at home, and in due 
time was able to read English. The ordinary way m 
which the children of the Scottish peasantiy in re- 
mote parts of the country are instructed in the art of 
reading, is the Westminster Shorter Catechism> to 
which in Scotland is generally prefixed the alphabet, 
is put into their hands. After having mastered this, 
they are advanced to read the Bible. In towns, and 
even in villages, a difierent course is no doubt adopt- 
ed ; but in retired and sequestered places, at a dis- 
tance from public schools, this is the plan most com- 
monly followed. Dr. Murray has given the follow- 
ing very characteristic account of his initiation into 
the art of reading.* 

^ Some time in Autumn 1781, my father bought a 
catechism for me, and began to teach me the alpha- 
bet. As it was too good a book for me to handle at 
all times, it was generally locked up, and he, through- 
out the winter, drew the figures of the letters to me 
in his written hand on the board of an dd wod'eard^ 
with the black end of an extinguished heather stem 
or root, snatched from the fire. I soon learned aU 
the alphabet in this form, and became writer as 
well as reader. I wrought with the hoard and 
brand continually. Then the catechism was present- 

* The Doctor, at the request of the ReT. J. G. Maitknd^ miniitar of 
Minigafi; has given a most distinct history of himself torn hia birth till 
1794, when he first arrived in Edinburgh, to attend the UniTenitj. It ia 
written with great simplicity and openness of character. 

4 
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ed ; and in a month or two I could read the eaaier 
parts of it I daily amused mysetf with copying 
as above, the printed letters. In May I78S, he gave 
me a small psalm-book, for which I totally abandon- 
ed the catechism, which I did not like, and which I 
tore into two pieces, and concealed in a hole of a 
dike. I soon got many psalms by memory, and 
longed for a new book. Here difficulties rose. The 
Bible, uied every night in the family, I was not per- 
mitted to open or touch. The rest of the books 
were put up in chests. I at length got a New Tes* 
tament, and read the historical parts with great curi- 
osity and ardour. But I longed to read the Bible, 
which seemed to me a much more pleasant book, 
and I actually went to where I knew an old loose 
leaved Bible lay, and carried it away in piecemeal. 
I perfectly remember the strange pleasure I felt in 
reading the history of Abraham and of David. I 
liked mournful narratives, and greatly admired Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the Lamentations. I pored on 
these pieces of the Bible in secret for many months ; 
for I durst not show them openly, and as I read con^ 
stantly, and remembered well, I soon astonished all 
our honest neighbours with the large passages of 
Scripture I repeated before them. I have forgot too 
much of my bibUcal knowledge ; but I can still re- 
hearse all tlie names of the Patriarchs, from Adam to 
Christ, and various other narratives, seldom commits 
ted to memory.*' 

There is certainly a vast difference in the capacity 
of children to acquire the elements of learning. A 
great deal, it is readily admitted, depends on the 
teacher ; but nevertheless,, it is universally believed^ 
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that there is a radical disparity in the original consti- 
tution of the individuals of the human species. Some, 
whose opportunities of improvement have been very 
slender, have distinguished themselves by the use 
they have made of them, while others who had the 
most ample advantages, have never attained to me- 
diocrity. These observations are naturally suggested 
by contemplating the difficulties with which Dr. 
Murray had to contend. He might be said to be 
self-taught, — the assistance he received was so trif- 
ling. When he had once acquired the mere elements 
of reading, his youthful, but ardent mind, was exr 
cited to exertion, and he appears to have devoured 
(if we may so use the phrase,) with inexpressible de- 
light, the few books he occasionally met with, or that 
came within his reach. His pursuits were directed 
according to no regular plan. The seasons for mak- 
ing progress were entirely casual, having no one who 
either had the ability or inclination to give him ad- 
vice, or afford him help. Had he been aware of his 
forlorn situation, it could hardly have been expect* 
ed that he would have continued his efibrts. The 
difficulties he had to encounter must have chilled his 
ardour. But such was his instinctive ambition to be 
a man of learning, that he formed the resolution not 
-to be baffled. The discouragements by which he 
was surrounded, only seem to have roused his ener- 
gies, and to have stimulated him to greater perseve- 
rance, in order to overcome them. The history of 
literature and learned men, furnishes many examples 
from which it might be proved, that scholars of the 
most firm and steady character would sometimes des* 
pair, could their thirst of knowledge be repn^ssed by 
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ordinary difficulties. Many of them have had to 
struggle with severe poverty, or the cold neglect of 
those who had it in their power to encourage them 
in their studies, and could have easily done so, with- 
out putting themselves to very great trouble or ex- 
pense. 

All his brothers had been bred shepherds ; and it 
was his father's intention that the Doctor should fol- 
low the same profession ; but he was often reproach- 
ed as being a bad and negligent herd-boy. The 
truth is, he was little suited for the occupation, — ^he 
was a weakly child, and besides was near-sighted^ 
which was the cause of his frequently committing 
blunders. His habits were sedentary, and given to 
reading. This was remarked by the neighbours, so 
that in a short time his fame was spread through the 
whole glen. His father's poverty, however, was an 
insuperable barrier against his being sent to school. 
In harvest 1783, his mother's brother returned from 
England, having, as a travelling merchant, acquired 
some little money, and hearing of his genius^ under- 
took to place him next Spring at the school of New- 
Galloway. Thither he repaired on the 26th of May 
1784. Here he remained only about six months, be- 
ing obliged to leave school through indisposition, 
and upon his recovery, instead of being sent back to 
school, he was made to assist, as a shepherd-boy, the 
rest of the family. In this course of life, he conti« 
nued for three years. 

About this time, he got the loan of Salmon's Geo- 
graphical Grammar. He says himself, that he de- 
rived immense benefit from this book. It was the 
production of one of the most voluminous authors of 

VOL. III. X 
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the last century. The work long maintained its po- 
pularity ; but its character had begun to fade, and it 
was considered as far inferior, both in the accuracy 
and the extent of the information it containedy to 
many more modern publications. But it deserves to 
be mentioned, as curious in itself, and exhibiting to 
view, upon how apparently trifling causes, very im- 
portant events frequently depend, that it was read- 
ing Salmon's Grammar which gave him a decided 
taste for philology. His own words are, that he 
** often admired and mused on the specimens of the 
Lord's Prayer in every language, found in Salmon's^ 
Grammar/* This was the occasion of his becoming 
very desirous of being better acquainted with these 
different languages, and which, with unparalleled in- 
dustry and success, he afterwards, in a great mea- 
sure, accomplished. 

How strongly his genius led him to these kinds of 
studies, is proved by another circumstance in his his- 
tory. An old woman showed him her psalm-book ; 
he discovered the Hebrew alphabet marked letter 
after letter, in the 119th Psalm. He took. a copy of 
these letters, by printing them off* in his old way, and 
kept them. They were afterwards of the most es- 
sential service to him. 

As he could now read and write, he was at differ- 
ent times engaged in teaching the children o£ fami- 
lies in the country ; but as they resided at a very 
considerable distance from each other, he found it 
necessary to remain six weeks at a time in each fami- 
ly. His father in 1790, removed to herd on a farm 
within two miles of the village of Minigaff. The^ 
Doctor, therefore, now regularly attended sohoolt 
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and seizing greedily every opportunity of improve-* 
ment that offered, after various very singular occur- 
rences, which he himself has minutely stated, he got 
a smattering of French, Latin, and Greek. His in- 
defatigable diligence was unprecedented, and de- 
serves to be held up as an example wortliy of beiii^ 
imitated by all young students. In process of time» 
his knowledge of the languages, we have just now 
mentioned, was greatly increased. 

The minute account which he has given of his 
progress is very interesting, and will be read with 
uncommon delight by all who are fond of literary 
biography. It would be very unsuitable to insert 
the whole in this place, by reason of its length j but 
as it was his being professor of Oriental Language^ 
in the University of Edinburgh, that is the occasion 
of his being introduced into this history, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of giving his own narrative of the 
circumstances that accompanied his acquaintance 
with Hebrew. 

** I bad long possessed the Hebrew letters, and 
Jcnew the meanings of many words. I was now de- 
termined to learn that language. I sent for a Hebrew 
grammar to Edinburgh, by the man who rode postj^ 
He brought me Robertson's Grammar, and the fir^t 
edition of that book, which contains the Arabic 
alphabet in the last leaf. Mr. Cramond,t to whom 
I showed it, in September 179i» at the time when I 
received it, informed me, that he was once able 
to read Hebrew, but that he had now forgotten it 
entirely. I had for a long time known the alphabet ; 

* Between Wigton and £dinbarg)u f Schoobniiter of Mii4 
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I found the Latin easy and intelligible ; I soon masU 
tered the points^ and in the course of a month, got 
into the ^hole system of Jewish grammar* On an 
accidental visit to New Galloway, I was told by John 
Heron, a cousin of mine, and father to Robert Heron, 
author of several works, that he could give me a 
small old Lexicon, belonging to his son. This pre^ 
sent was to me astonishingly agreeable. It contained 
besides the words and their Latin interpretations, the 
book of Ruth in the original. When I came home, 
some person informed me that a relation of Mr. Wil- 
son's in Auchinleck, then living in Minigaff village, 
had in her possession a Hebrew Bible, the property 
of her brother, Mr. William Wilson, a dissenting 
clergyman in Ireland. She consented to let me have 
the use of it for several months. It was a small edi- 
tion in several volumes, I forget from which press. 
I made good use of this loan ; I read it throughout, 
and many passages and books of it, a number of 
times." 

The Doctor appears to have been quite aware of 
the desultory manner in which from necessity his 
studies were conducted, yet he was of opinion, that 
had he been placed under a more formal and accu- 
rate master, he should not have been able to make 
respectable progress. He never had it in his power 
to attend school regularly. When obliged to be ab- 
sent, it was his notion, that he would have been be- 
gun anew in the rudiments and grammar. 

About this time he got the loan of Bailie's English 
Dictionary, from which he obtained the An^q^&iXiM 
Alphabet, the Anglo-Saxon Paternoster. This put 
it in his power to peruse Hicke's Saxon Grammar, 
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after he went to Edinburgh, and paved the way to 
the Visi-Gothic and German. He got possession in 
1792 of a small Welsh History of Christ and the 
Apostles. Though destitute of a translation, he care- 
fully compared the quotations from Scripture, that 
were cited, and thus got acquainted with many Welsh 
words and sentences.* It was his opinion, that if he 
had a copy of the Bible in any language of which he 
knew the alphabet, he could make considerable pro- 
gress in learning it without grammar or dictionary. 
He got the loan of a volume of the Ancient Universal 
History. It contained an account of the Abyssir 
niansj &c., and also a copy of their alphabet, whiph 
he transcribed for future use. 

After various events, unnecessaiy to be particular- 
ly specified, he arrived in Edinburgh in the begin- 
ning of November 1794* The circumstances which 
brought about this important event in his life were 
the following :— A Mr. M*Harg happened to be in 
Edinburgh, and mentioned some incidents in Dr. 
Murray^s history to Mr. James Kinnear, a printer, 
who, from the most benevolent motives observed, 
that if he could be brought to town. Dr. Baird and 
several other gentlemen might be induced to patron- 
ise him. Dr. M. took an early opportunity of com- 



* The late Dr. Thomas Brown^ Professor of Moral Philosophy Id this 
University adopted a similar plan. ''In commencing the study of a new 
language^ he scarcely at first paid any attention to the grammar, but 
proceeded at once to peruse some work that was familiar to bim. His 
first step was generally to procure a New Testament in the language he 
was to study, and then he immediately began with the Gospel by St. John. 
A similar method, he mentioned to me, was pursued by bis friends Ley- 
den and Murray, two of the most eminent linguists that our country hfs 
produeed." Life of Dr. Biown by the Re?, DiYid Wddi| ^ M^ 
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tnunicating this to the Rev. Mr. Mutland^ minister 
of Minigaff, who, though not personally known to Dr# 
Baird, gave him a letter of introduction to the Prin* 
cipal. Mr. Kinnear had related to the Rev* James 
Porteous, chaplain to the Royal Infirmary, Dr. Mmr* 
ray's singular history. This gentleman informed 
the late excellent Dr. Andrew Hunter, Professor of 
Divinity, who with a generosity very characteristiCf 
offered to assist with money, that he might be ena* 
bled to attend the University. What effect this pro# 
duced, we are not informed. He Ivas, shortly after^ 
examined by Dr. Baird, Dr. Finlayson, and Dr. 
Moodie. He read ad aperturam Ubriy a passage 
from a French author, an ode of Horace, a page of 
Homer, and a Hebrew psalm. Having acquitted 
himself to their satisfaction upon all those pieces of 
trial, they agreed to recommend him as a free scho- 
lar, that is, that he should be admitted to the Univer* 
sity without paying the usual fees to the different 
professors. 

Such acquirements in so young a lad who was 
fourteen before he could be said to have been sent to 
any regular school, cannot fail to excite astonish- 
ment. Those who had now begun to patronise him, 
had both the inclination and the power essentially to 
serve him. Through their exertions he received a 
college bursary in January 1787* Those petty pen- 
sions are in Edinburgh very trifling. What was the 
amount of the one he received we have not learned, 
but it was to be paid quarterly, and to continue for 
four years. To a person of his habits, it Qiight have 
been called a kingdom without sl very violent figure 
of speech. The patronage he received in Other re* 
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spects was of the iQost essential advantage. His own 
qualifications were, in every sense of the word, enti- 
tled to be considered as extraordinary. He appears 
very soon to have commenced that of a private teach- 
er, and to have laboured in that vocation witli uo^ 
abated zeal and activity. The ordinary qualifications 
that are in greatest request, consist of a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and tliis is generally demanded 
for young gentlemen who are attending the schools 
or the University. 

The ordinary way by which young men of slender 
fortune are enabled to support themselves at the 
University is either by private teaching, or contri- 
buting to some periodical work, or lastly engaging in 
some work which perhaps may not improperly be 
described as not of a fugitive nature. Dr. Murray 
had recourse to all these, and by unexampled dili- 
gence and unwearied assiduity in process of time, 
succeeded in acquiring a moderate competence dur,- 
ing the period of his studies at College. In a short 
time his talents were recognised by those who were 
very competent to appreciate them, and who took 
every opportunity of patronising him, and bringing 
into view his literary qualifications. How soon he 
attracted the notice of the celebrated Dr. John Ley- 
den is not distinctly known, but it seems probable, 
tiiat it was soon after he airived in Edinburgh. 
Tiieir talent for the acquisition of languages bore a 
great resemblance, and both had been early devote4 
to philological pursuits. They were nearly of the 
same age, but Leyden had entered the University sii^ 
or seven years before him. They soon became inti- 
mate companions, and their mutual esteem sufiere4 
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no diminution, till the death of Dr. Lejden, which 
took place in the island of Java in the year 181 1* 
Dn Murray sur\4ved him about two years^ so that 
it may be said, that the lives of these two illustrious 
men were speedily and prematurely closed. 

Dr. Murray had entered the University with the 
express design of becoming in due time a clergyman of 
the established Church of Scotland. It is well known, 
that before any one can be enrolled as a. student of 
divinity, he must regularly have gone through a 
course of philosophy, besides having attended tiie 
literary classes, which are particularly pointed out by 
the laws of the church. This he accordingly did, 
and at the commencement of the session began his 
theological studies. 

Dr. Leyden had for some years been editor of the 
Scots Magazine, and by his means Dr. Murray was 
introduced to Mr. Constable, the proprietor of that 
periodical publication. It is said that he had occa- 
sionally contributed of his stores shortly after his 
coming to Edinburgh. Some of these were in prose, 
and others in verse, for he was early a writer of verses. 
The Magazine for January 1802, is understood to 
have been a conjunct concern, but that the seven 
subsequent numbers were edited exclusively by Dr. 
M. It was in this work, that the life of Mr. Bruce 
of Kinnaird, the celebrated traveller, first appeared. 
This was enlarged afterwards, and prefixed to an 
edition of that author's travels. About the same 
time he wrote several articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which are allowed to possess uncommon merit. 

Dr. Leyden had been consulted by the booksellers 
in regard to a new edition of Bruce's travels. He 
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repaired to Kinnaird, and in a letter addressed to the 
late Mr. Manners gave a candid opinion what improve- 
ments, he judged, might be introduced into the pro- 
jected publication. Dr. Ley den, however, short- 
ly after went out to India. Dr. Murray was the 
only other person in this country who was considered 
to be qualified for the performance of the task. 
When he undertook to be the editor, he resolved to 
exert himself to the utmost, that it might be honour- 
able to the memory of Mr. Bruce, and not discre- 
ditable to himself. He resided for about ten months 
at Kinnaird, and examined with care the extensive 
and very curious collection of papers, manuscripts, 
and drawings. This was a situation peculiarly suit- 
ed to his taste, for he thus had an opportunity of in- 
dulging his passion for the study of oriental litera- 
ture, than which nothing could be more gratifying. 
The discretion and skill that he showed have recei- 
ved the approbation of all good judges. Mr. Bruce 
had proposed to pubUsh a second edition, and had 
actually prepared a copy for the press for this pur- 
pose. The corrections which the author had made 
were most rehgiously observed. The notes which 
are subjoined, and the great fund of additional 
information not only derived from Mr. Bruce's ma- 
nuscripts, but from the store of oriental learning 
which Dr. Murray possessed, added greatly to its 
value. It was published in 1805, and its sale /was 
so successful, that a third edition was called for, 
which appeared in 1813, a few months before the 
Doctor's death. 

Though Dr. Murray had been engaged in the 
most intense application to his philological studies. 
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yet it must not be supposed, that they engrossed his 
attention so exclusively as to prevent him from pro- 
secuting, with eagerness, tliose objects which were 
more nearly allied to the character he sustained as a 
preacher of the gospel. After having proceeded re« 
gulariy step by step, he became a licentiate of the 
church, for the whole course of his pursuits, particu* 
lariy after he came to Edinburgh, had been conducts 
ed with the design of ultimately being a minister in 
the national establishment But whether it was oc- 
casioned by his modesty and diffidence, or being iur 
tent upon other objects that withdrew his ambition 
from diligently employing the usual means by which 
the favour of patrons is obtained, he had been licensed 
several years before he was known as having super* 
intended the second edition of Bruce's Travels. It 
is unnecessary to remark, that the history of man- 
kind afibrds many similar instances of ingenious and 
learned men being neglected by the rich and the 
powerful, while persons of far inferior accomplish- 
ments are patronised and caressed by them. 

Dr. Murray did obtain a living in the church, and 
the circumstances which attended the appointment 
were very agreeable to his feelings. Mr. Douglaa 
of Orchardton had been his pupil, and was well 
aware of his abilities and worth, and was much dis- 
posed to serve him. Having heard that Dr. Muir- 
head, the aged minister of Urr, wished for an assist- 
ant and successor. Dr. Murray immediately occurrec) 
to him as a very fit person to perform the duties of 
that station. The whole transaction was conductec) 
with great prudence, the parishioners being pleasecl 
with Dr. Murray's public appearances in the pulpit 
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as an acceptable preacher, the matter was settled in 
a manner agreeable to all parties* He was accord* 
ingly ordained assistant and successor to Dr. Muir- 
head in December 1806. He found his situation ac- 
companied with as much comfort as this imperfect 
state could be expected to afford. He was on all oc- 
casions treated with the utmost kindness by lyr. 
Muirhead and his family. The aged doctor was f(Mr 
some time able to take part in the public services of 
the Sabbath, but this was of short continuance. The 
infirmities of old age rapidly increased, and he died 
upon the l6th of May 1808. 

Dr. Murray did not reside in the manse of Urr 
while Dr. Muirhead lived, but lodged with a relation 
of his own in the neighbourhood. Some time after 
his death, however, he removed thither, and having 
now a comfortable residence, upon the 9th of De- 
cember 1808, he married Miss Henrietta Affleck, an 
amiable young lady to whom he had formed an at- 
tachment This connection was attended with the 
happiest effects during the few years that they lived 
together. 

Dr. Murray was most attentive to the discharge of 
all the pastoral duties of his office, and was conscien- 
tious in paying the most minute regard to its various 
details. His parishioners were quite sensible of this^ 
and he therefore gave entire satisfaction to all orders 
of the community. He had no idea of attempting to 
render Christian doctrine palatable either to the rich 
or the poor, the great or the small, by frittering down 
the great truths it reveals. So that the words of the 
Apostle (1st Thess. ii. 4.) might be applied to him. 
** But as we were allowed of God to be put in trust 
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with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing 
men but God who trieth our hearts/' 
. The public service on Sundays was only a small 
part of the pastoral dut^ that Dr. Murray performed* 
He therefore immediately set about undertaking what 
is commonly known by the name of ministerial vi^- 
tation. This consists of visiting, personally, the pa- 
rishioners at their own houses. In former times the 
minister was constantly accompanied with an elder 
in the discharge of this part of his duty, who was 
called the elder of the district In some parts of the 
country he is so still, when the parish is divided into 
certain portions, and to each elder is assigned one, 
which commonly is in his own immediate vicinity. 
This gives him an opportunity of being better aG« 
quainted with their habits and principles than he 
could be supposed to be, did he live at a distance, or 
in a remote part of the parish. The elder also is ap- 
pointed a superintendence over his district, so that he 
may not improperly be looked upon as the clergy- 
man's deputy, and as acting under his authority. In 
the early establishment of the church of Scotland, 
this office was looked upon as of great importance, 
and in the standards of the church minute directions 
are given how it ought to be executed, and by what 
means its duties ought to be fulfilled. 

The beneficial consequences that ensue from mi- 
nisterial visitation when engaged in from proper prin- 
ciples, and with the commendable desire of doing 
good, are manifold. The members of the congrega- 
tion are pleased to see theii* pastor'^s^ attention ta the 
discharge of his duty, it contributes to cement th^ir 
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mutual regard, and to draw the bonds of union 
closer. He becomes better acquainted with those 
under his charge, and sees them at their own homes, 
when he is afforded opportunities of making observa- 
tions upon various subjects, which he could have no- 
where else. Upon such occasions he generally de- 
livers an exhortation addressed to those who are pre-p 
sent, which the fitness of the time and place seems 
naturally to suggest, when all the members of the 
household are assembled together. The topics then 
insisted on are such as appear to be most suitable to, 
and to arise from, the particular circumstances of the 
family. He can thus accommodate his remarks, and 
practically apply them according as he conceives 
it to be most prudent, necessary, or suitable to their 
situation, — " a word spoken in season how good is 
it.** Whether their lot has been prosperous or ad- 
verse, has been mixed with joy or sorrow, he can 
speak home to their case, and all are aware of the 
good that may be done in this way, and what an ex- 
tensive sphere of usefulness thus presents itself to 
him whose principles lead him to make the proper 
improvement. The service is concluded with 
prayer. S 

" Dr. Murray** (we are told) " during the course 
of every year was accustomed to catechise the indi- 
viduals in every district of the parish.*' No method 
is more adapted to promote the knowledge of reli- 
gion, than the institution of catechetical ezerciMS. 
These were observed by the Doctor as often as eir- 
cumstances required. Sometimes meetings of i 
kind were periodically held in the cfaurdi, a: er 
times certain places were fixed upoD, aad ux isr 
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publicly made from the pulpit when they were to as* 
semble. 

The most of protestant churches have published 
catechisms, to be used on these, as well as on other 
occasions, and experience has proved, that the me- 
thod by question and answer, is one of the most 
speedy and effectual means of conveying instruction, 
that can be devised. The person to whom the ques- 
tion is put, is in a manner compelled to exercise his 
faculties; and the repetition of the proposition 
which is implied in the answer, assists in fixing it 
more indelibly upon the mind. The Westminster 
Assembly, which met in 1638, have published two 
systems of this kind, called the Larger and the Shor- 
ter Catechisms. They both contain an exposition of 
that system of divine truth, which is contained in the 
Confession of Faith, composed by the same Assem- 
bly, all of which were adopted by the church of Scot- 
land. The Shorter Catechism is taught in the parish 
schools of Scotland, and the children are required to 
get it by heart. The Larger is intended for the in- 
struction of those who are farther advanced in know- 
ledge. They will, however, bear to be compared with 
any compends of divinity that have been published 
to the world in any of the churches called reformed. 

The persons that in general attend those cateche- 
tical exercises, are of various descriptions. Some- 
times they are intended for the edification of those 
parishioners who are come to the years of discretion, 
and by supposition have made considerable progress 
in religious knowledge. Sometimes they are appro- 
priated and designed for the benefit of the youth on- 
ly, and sometimes both are combined. Oiriadim 
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prudence regulated by particular circumstances^ can 
alone direct what particular plan ought to be adopt- 
ed. This was the beacon, or the mark for direction 
by which the Doctor studied to steer his course, and 
to which all tlie petty details of the plan were made 
to comply. 

A clergyman within the bounds of his own parish, 
if his conduct be regulated by Christian principles, 
possesses an influence tliat no other member of the 
community enjoys. The station he holds in society, 
is of that moderate and respectable kind, that it must 
be his own fault if he be despised by persons of the 
most elevated rank in life. Both his education and 
his office qualify him to be fit company, and take an 
active part in the most genteel society. By the law 
of the land, a minister in the establishment is render- 
ed perfectly independent of every man, if he choose. 
His situation in life does not necessarily expose him 
to those degrading compliances, which even the best 
of men have felt to be a snare to them, in the dis- 
charge of their duty. The most humble of the 
flock are also entitled to his regard. He is their 
counsellor in difficulties. When in affliction, he stu- 
dies to soothe their minds ; and in every emergence, 
tiiey enjoy the pleasing reflection, that they have him 
to whom they can apply as to a friend. 

Dr. Murray, besides the performance of his duty 
as a clergyman, which in his estimation was para- 
mount to every thing else, was led by the natural be- 
nevolence of his disposition, to be very attentive to 
the sick of his parish. Before the Breformation, the 
visitation of those afflicted with disease by a person 
in holy orders, was esteemed the most efficacious re- 
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medy tliat could be resorted to. It was also one of 
the most profitable to the priest A variety of ab- 
surd ceremonies were therefore introduced, which 
coukl have no other effect, than to deceive those 
who were in trouble, as well as impose upon the spec- 
tators of the transaction. Notwithstanding the base 
use which was then made, and is still made, by pa- 
pists, under pretence of visiting the sick, and which 
have been abolished by the protestant churches, the 
visitation of those in distress is so obvious a duty, 
and furnishes so many opportunities of administering 
consolation to those that need it, that it will always 
hold a prominent place among tlie duties of him who 
has the cure of souls. Nevertheless, to perform it in 
a becoming profitable manner, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

Human nature is to be beheld in a very affecting 
attitude, when it is overtaken by trouble. In the 
season of health and prosperity, the attention is often 
withdrawn from the contemplation of such scenes, 
and mankind are buoyed up with the thought, that 
such distressing events shall either not be their por- 
tion, or at least that they are removed at a great dis- 
tance, and not to happen for a long time to come. 
The striking description given in the Gospel, is no 
uncommon occurrence. " I will say to my soul. 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee ; then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?*' The Christian minister 
is often called to witness such scenes, when he has 
an opportunity of observing the gross ignorance and 
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carelessness about divine things^ which prevail in 
the world. Multitudes are betrayed by the influ-. 
ence of bad principles, deceiving others, and them* 
selves being deceived. To such a miserable state,, 
there is frequently united great weakness of body, 
and its usual concomitant, a proportional imbecility 
of mind, the one influencing the other. In such a 
situation, they cannot 'attend to the things that are 
spoken. Besides, it is consistent with the experience 
of many clergymen, that they are often sent for when 
it is utterly impossible to render any assistance to 
the sick. They may be of some profit to others who 
are present ; but the hope of being of any use to 
those whom they are more particularly called to visit, 
must be entirely abandoned. The practice of delay-, 
ing to send for a clergyman, till the afficted with 
disease are at the immediate point of death, is a cus- 
tom evidently borrowed from the church of Rome, 
who on such occasions anoint the sick with oil. Thia 
is called extreme unction, and is one of the seven sa- 
craments. In other words, it is looked upon as a safe. 
passport to heaven itself. 

Notwithstanding the laborious manner in which 
he executed the different functions of parish minis-' 
ter of Urr, he never desisted from the prosecution of 
his philological studies. The truth is, he was so 
parsimonious of his time, and had the art of parcel- 
ling it out to such advantage, that he could accom- 
plish much more business within the same space than 
ordinary men. This is the only true solution of his 
having performed so much during the short period 
of human life which he enjoyed. His ardour was 
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excessive. His exertions were not made in sudden 
fits, which, if they effect a great deal, are q[)eedily 
relaxed, and degenerate into the opposite slothful 
remissness. On the contrary, his energies never 
abated, but seemed to be put into greater activity by 
being employed. During the whole time of his re* 
aidence at Urr, his great work, ^* The Philosc^hical 
History of European Languages,** was in prepara- 
tion. 

It must not be supposed, however,. that this learn- 
ed production was originally proposed at Urr, It is 
well known, that he had been long employed on the 
work, but how long is uncertain. In 1805, Dr. Mur- 
ray gave an outline of it in his life of Bnice prefixed 
to an edition of that author's Travels. The proba- 
bility is, that the subject had occupied his thoughts 
for a long series of years. To undertake such a his- 
tory required an acquaintance with almost all known 
languages — the labour of research must have been 
excessive — and the difficulty of arranging the mate- 
rials, even after Uiey were collected, so arduous^ that 
it is not surprising the author could never be. con- 
tented with the manner in which the work was exe- 
cuted. The publication was therefore posthumous. 
The Rev. Dr. David Scot of Corstorphine, near 
Edinburgh, is the editor, who, in his preface^ says, 
that ** he has at least wished to do justice to the 
author, whose notice and friendship he was fortunate 
enough to share.'' The general opinion of the most 
competent judges is, that Dr. Scot has acquitted him- 
self with uncommon skill and address upon so many 
difficult and intricate subjects, where the possession 
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of SO very varied learning was required. It was a 
voluntary tribute to Dr. Murray as a man of distin* 
guished genius and learning. 

Dr. Moodie, the professor of oriental languages in 
the University of Edinburgh, died, as has been already 
mentioned, in June 1813. It was necessary there- 
fore, that a successor should be appointed. There 
was no time to be lost, as the session of the college 
would commence in the course of a few months. 
Dr. Murray's eminence as an oriental scholar was 
well known, he was therefore proposed as a person 
in every respect qualified to fill the vacant chair. 
He himself seems to have been desirous of the situa- 
tion, and his admirers imagined that when he stood 
as a candidate no one would venture to oppose him ; 
they therefore calculated upon it as certain. In this, 
however, they were in a great mistake. Had it depend- 
ed upon the acknowledged superiority of his acquire- 
ments, indeed, there could be no doubt of his having the 
first claim, but preferment in ordinary cases depends 
upon a very different cause. A more keen canvass 
hardly ever took place respecting the appointment of 
a professor in the University. 

Without taking notice of recommendations produce 
ed by any other candidate, we shall only briefly state 
how Dr. Murray's pretensions were substantiated. 
The persons who interested themselves in his favour 
may be divided into t^o classes. First, Those who 
were not oriental scholars. Among these were some 
of the most eminent literary men and philosophers of 
Scotland, the greater number of whom either were at 
the time or had been professors in the University. 
The exertions of these gentlemen were founded upon 
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a conviction of the Doctor's merits and qualifications^ 
and of the essential service they would render to the 
literature of the country, and to the fame of the 
University of Edinburgh in particular, by the intro- 
duction of so celebrated a professor into that semi- 
nary of learning. Among these it is sufficient to 
mention at present as professors, Dugald Stewart^ 
Esq., Mr. John Playfair, Dr. James Gregory, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, Lord Woodhouselee, Lord Meadow- 
bank, Mr. Baron Hume ; there were besides, who 
were not professors, Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Francis 
Jeffiey, Esq., &c. Attestations from such characters 
might truly be said to be invaluable. Nothing supe* 
rior could be produced. They show their high 
opinion of his very extensive attainments in general 
literature. 

But the second class above alluded to, were the 
testimonies of siich gentlemen as were intimately 
acquainted with oriental literature, and who, conse- 
quently, were eminently qualified to give a decided 
opinion upon the subject. There was perhaps not a 
single eminent oriental scholar in the civilized world 
who was unacquainted with Dr. Murray*s great pro^ 
ficiency in eastern learning. The talents he exhibit- 
ed in his edition of Bruce's Travels, and the profound 
and very varied literature he discovered, was univer- 
sally acknowledged. To these a reference might, 
with the utmost safety be made. We shall only, 
however, at present briefly allude to those celebrated 
characters who were the immediate mean of his ob* 
tailing the professorship. 

The testimonies in favowr of the different candi*> 
dates, are inserted at lengtji in the Scots 'Magazine 
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for July 1812. It is not intended to make large ex- 
tracts from a record, which is accessible to all, but 
only to state the substance of what it contains respect- 
ing Dr. Murray, afforded by gentlemen whose Habits 
of study, and acquaintfince with oriental learning, 
rendered them perfectly fit to form an estimate of 
the extent and peculiar character of the erudition he 
possessed. 

The first is from Henry Salt, Esq., well known as 
a celebrated traveller. The facts which he state?, 
carry great weight, and are worthy of the highest re- 
gard. This gentleman had twice visited Abyssinia, 
having been engaged by the British government to 
undertake a mission to that country. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, dated 
23d June 1812, he expresses his admiration of the 
deep erudition and extensive research displayed by 
Dr. Murray, and adds, that on his return to Eng- 
land in 1811, he recommended him to the Marqui^ 
Wellesley, as the only person in the British dorhinidns^ 
in his opinion, adequate to translate an Ethiopic let- 
ter, which he had brought from Ras Willida SelasI, 
addressed to the king. Mr. Salt's recommendation 
was attended to, and the Doctor finished the transla*- 
tion in the most satisfactory way. He afterwards 
translated, for the use of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, an Ethiopic dissertation, presented to 
Mr. Salt by the prime minister of Abyssinia. The 
letter concludes in the following words : — 

" To such honourable testimony as this, my indivi- 
dual opinion can add but little weight; though I 
cannot help taking the liberty of stating, that I think 
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the University, by such a choice of a profiBSBort 
would do honour to itself, as well as a benefit to the 
literary world, as Mr. Murray's superior attainments 
in the various branches of the oriental languages, 
seem to me to qualify him particularly for such a ai- 
tuation/' 

Mr. Hamilton, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the East India Company's college at Hertford, says, 
that he ** found his acquisitions in oriental literature 
and languages so extensive and various, as greatly to 
exceed my power to appreciate them accurately/' 

Principal Baird, who formerly was Professor of He- 
brew, and one of his early patrons, expressed himself 
in similar encomiastic language. And Dr. Dickson, 
who was one of the candidates, withdrew his name. 

On the 8th of July, he was elected Professor of 
Oriental Languages, but only by a maJOTity of two 
votes. On the 15th of the same month, the Univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. Upon the 26th of August, he was in- 
troduced to the Senatus Academicus, and formally 
installed a professor in the University in the usual 
manner, by one of the magistrates or bailies, on the 
part of the town council the patrons, attended by 
one of the town clerks, who read the commission. 
On the subsequent Slst of October, be commenced 
teaching the public class. 

He very early in the session published, ifx? the use 
of his students, " Outlines of Oriental Philolq^.** 
This was a subject with which he was very conver- 
sant. Having long revolved every topic connaK^d 
with it in his mind, it is not surprisiog, as: i$,.QOQfi<r 
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dendy affirmed, that it was composed for publication 
afler he had come to Edinburgh to begin his college 
course. He himself might certainly be said to have 
been an enthusiast in that kind of learning : he there- 
foi'e considered it as an indispensable duty to afford 
every facility to the students under his care to eni^ 
ble them to acquire as accurate a knowledge of the 
principles of oriental grammar as possible, and at 
the same time to cherish in their minds a love of 
such studies. The work itself is universally allowed 
to be exceedingly ingenious, and to contain original 
ideas respecting some grammatical niceties. This 
sort of speculation, if the expression may be used, 
was what he delighted in, and it must be admitted* 
admirably suited the character of his genius. He 
was exceedingly careful upon all occasions not to 
allow his ingenuity to mislead him, and viewed wiUi 
a watchful, or rather jealous eye, his own investiga^ 
tions. The example and want of success of multi- 
tudes who had cultivated philology with ardour, he 
considered as a warning not to indulge in idle fan- 
cies. The ** Outlines" affi>rd the most unequivocal 
demonstration of what might have been expected 
from him had it pleased providence to have prolonged 
his life. 

Dr. Murray never possessed a vigorous constitu- 
tion, and his sedentary, studious habits were not like- 
ly to improve it Though not strongs it does not 
appear tliat he had any formed disease, till a few 
years before his death. His studies could not be 
said to have suffered much interruption. Upon his 
removal to Edinbuigh, however, it soon appeared 
that the seeds of a mortal disease had been sown^ 
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He began his course at the usual time^ and great 
expectations were formed in regard to it by his 
friends and the public, but especially by the students 
of divinity. He was quite in his element in this 
situation, and spared no pains to perform his duty 
with the most scrupulous attention. 

He taught the class for about four montlis with 
very little interruption, though during the whole of 
that time he had to struggle with an asthmatic com- 
plaint and general debility. He persisted in con«- 
tinning to lecture, perhaps longer than he ought to 
have done, till at last he was unwillingly compelled 
to leave it of. He was now confined to the house, 
and was under the necessity of declining to be seen 
by his numerous and respected friends who called 
inquiring after the state of his health. During the 
whole of this time his ardour in prosecuting his pe- 
culiar studies never appeared to be in the least abat- 
ed. Even when unable to attend the public clas£f, 
he taught Persic to a few gentlemen in his own lodg* 
ing. He was prevailed upon to take the assistance 
of an amanuensis, and even on the day before he 
died, when Mrs. Murray arrived in town from Urr, 
(she had been informed of his situation without 
his knowledge) she found him quite busily engaged 
with this gentleman, and with a great variety of 
papers before him. { ^ . 

The activity of his mind and the benevoleoee ef ' 
his disposition were very extraordinary. He'Waa- 
always ready to contribute of his stores liberaUjr, amd* ^ 
whenever he saw that the exertion of his peculiar" 
talents would be beneficial to mankind^ it waa never ' ' 
withheld. He was fiur above the petty prqjodicel (tfo 
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party, and every scheme that evidently had a ten- 
dency to promote the improvement of society was 
certain of his approbation and patronage. He took 
a most sincere interest in whatever regarded India, 
and viewed the means that have been of late years 
employed to disseminate useful knowledge in that 
extensive continent with more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The labours of the missionaries in particular, 
and the wide field which their intimate acquaintance 
with many of the eastern languages, hitherto not 
known to Europeans, had exposed to view, naturially 
excited in his mind the most lively sensations. 

An accidental fire at Serampore in Bengal had 
destroyed the printing house of the missionaries, in 
which many manuscripts, founts of types, &c. were 
consumed. It was thought necessary to solicit/pe- 
cuniary assistance from those in this country who 
might be supposed to feel for that event The late 
Dr. Charles Stuart of Dunearn transmitted to Dr. 
Murray a copy of a circular letter containing an ac- 
count of the loss that had been sustained. Dr. Stu- 
art's words are, " Professor Murray favoured me 
with a most obliging reply, in which, although he 
gave no expectation of pecuniary assistance from that 
quarter, he offered to write an essay, with the view 
of pointing out the great importance of the mission, 
and particularly of the translation of the Scriptures 
into the language of India, towards promoting dvi- 
lization and science, and the commercial interfestft of 
Great Britain. After his arrival in Edinbnrgh in the 
beginning of the winter session, tonttend ins coltegtt 
duties, I waited on him^ and reminded him of thfis j 
\}\it I found hinit although ^eqadly*«6al«uS'iA the 
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cause^ and disposed tx> undertake the intended mea- 
sure, too much engaged witli the necessary business 
of liis course to set about it He proposed, however^ 
of his own accord, to send me a sketch of his plant 
and in the letter which contained it, he expressed his 
permission to me, if I chose, to publish it'' 

The letter was accordingly published, together with 
an extract from another letter. They both discover 
the discernment of the author, and the luminous and 
comprehensive views he had of the subject he pro- 
posed to discuss. The effects about to result from 
the translation of the Scriptures into every language, 
he thinks are indistinctly comprehended by several 
of its f Hends, and still more imperfectly by the public 
at large. Many consider it as an undertaking purely 
religious, suggested by an enthusiastic benevolence, 
but which in the issue must be defatted by the indo- 
lence and superstitions of barbaiians. He does not 
enter upon the discussion of the benefits of true re- 
ligion, but he thinks, that the labours of The British 
and Foreign Bible Society are opening a way for 
enlarging useful knowledge, and conferring essential 
advantages on all concerned in its operations. 

Great Britain is the chief residence of civilization 
and science. Nothing has been more anxiously de- 
sired by scientific men than a perfect survey of the 
natural and moral condition of the globe. He es- 
teems no period so favourable to the accomplishment 
of these views as the present, because a regular, sys- 
tem has been formed for visiting every tribe on the 
face of the earth, for translating a large populap work 
into every spoken dialect, and for opening in^ithat 
manner an intercourse with the moat obscune^iMtiaRS* 
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it must not be forgotten that the history of the human 
species is still incomplete for want of facts, and that 
of the languages spoken on the earth we know not 
a fourth part- 

The exertions of the society are providing means 
of doing good for future generations. The greatest 
benefit may arise from having a command over the 
books and literature of a distant country. The writ- 
ings of the Jesuits have prepared the way for enter- 
ing China, and opening an intercourse with Abys- 
sinia. The missionaries at Serampore have given us 
more Indian literature during a few years, than we 
have had since the British took possession of the 
country* The advantages that may result from what 
they have already done, and what they yet promise 
to do are incalculable* By reducing these foreign 
languages into a regular form, a road is opened not 
only for the introduction of the Christian religion, 
but for instruction in all the arts and sciences, so 
that the improvements which have been made in 
European and civilized countries may be expected, 
in the course of time, to be introduced among the 
most distant nations and barbarous tribes of men. 

The political and commercial advantages resulting 
from an intercourse opened with the whole world are 
surely very obvious. 

These constitute the chief topics that are instated 
on in this ingenious letter. 

Dr. Murray taught the class with great popularity 
and success, and seemed to inspire the students with 
an ardour similar to what he himself possessed, in 
order to communicate more instruction, besides 
teaching the elements of gramsiar, and causing them 
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explain select passages from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which was their daily practice, he delivered a course 
of lectures on oriental literature, embracing a very 
wide extent. These were chiefly intended to enlarge 
their views respecting those subjects that ought 
chiefly to occupy their attention, and, at the same 
time, to allure them to prosecute with renewed vi- 
gour the studies in which they were engaged. 

The state of his health prevented him from com** 
pleting his plan, or even of being able to do the 
duties of a whole session. We are told by his bio* 
grapher, that a lecture which was lefl unfinished, 
and does not appear to have been delivered, has 
the following introduction. — " It is with exceeding 
regret, that I am compelled, by the state of ill health, 
into which I have unexpectedly fallen, to bring our 
labours to a premature termination. I have waited 
day after day to see if any partial degree of re- 
covery might enable me to continue attendance, and 
confirm your grammatical attainments by a greater 
pxtent of practice in reading. My expectations have 
not been fulfilled.-' 

It is probable, that this formed a part of what was 
intended to be his valedictory address for the season. 
No one of any feeling can read it without emotion. 
That a person of so singular endowments, and from 
whom so much was expected, should be arrested in 
his career, and not allowed to exercise the talents of 
which he was in possession, presents one of those 
mysterious arrangements of providence, of which 
our imperfect faculties can have no conception. 

It has been already mentioned that from infancy 
he was of a weakly constitution. By the utmost r4- 

9 
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gularity and care, however, he could not be said to 
have been in very bad health, and was seldom pre- 
vented from prosecuting his studies. The disease 
with which he was afflicted for many years, was 
asthma, and after his decease it appeared that his 
lungs were of a most preternatural growth, so that 
it was surprising he had lived so long. A singular 
circumstance in his history is, that till within a few 
hours of his death, he never seems to have despaired 
of recovering. What was obvious to every other 
person does not Seem to have struck himself. He 
felt his weakness, and could not fail to be sensible of 
his emaciation; But not having constant acute pain, 
and enjoying frequent intervals of relief, the deceit- 
fulness of the malady was not observed by him. 

He had been confined to his room in March, yet 
he never relaxed his diligence. The following letter, 
which was communicated to me by Dr. John Bortb- 
wick Gilchrist, and, as far I know, has never been 
published, is very illustrative of Dr. Murray's his- 
tory at this time. It was written exactly three 
weeks before the day of his death. 

" 6, College Street^ 25th March, 1813. 

Dear Doctor, — I am extremely obliged to you 
for the call you did me the honour to make me, 
some Uttle time agOt I was very sony that I coiiltf • 
not see you, being confined by a very severe illnelHl* ' 
from which I am recovering slowly. 

You did me a piece of great gratification by let^ 
ting me have a perusal of the Gazette, and the other'' 
Indian papers, relating to the examinations. ' Ydii 
must, I doubt not, feel much pleasure in seeing the 
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language which yoa first reduced into a^ Wga^ 
fonQf by grammar and lexicographji dow studied 
with assiduity, and likely to supersede every defeo- 
tive jargon of it, formerly current* Indeed when 
I consider the great number of ycfat works^ and 
the uncommon degree of perspicuity, and didacfie 
ingenuity which appear in them, I am astonished 
at your industry and skill, and wonder much, that 
every Hindoostanee scholar did not receive them in 
preference to all others. 

The writing of Hindoostanee, Persic, and Sun- 
skrit, according to a key, is a very excellent method^ 
both as conveying the pronunciation, and being 
plainer for a student than the original character. 
And nothing can be a better exercise than to turn 
the lesson into the native character, which fixes both 
on the memory. I mean to imitate you in a few 
small works, which, if my health afterwards permit 
me to compose, I mean to publish here^ They re- 
late to the Sunskrit, Greek, and others. 

I go to the country, as soon as* I am able to 
travel, and return in October to settle in Edin- 
burgh. 

When I come to town, I will esteem it a great 
favour if you communicate to me occasionally any 
Indian intelligence. — I am. Dear Sir, with the greats 
est respect and esteem, your very faithful humble 
servan t, 

Alex. Murray/' 

This letter is very curious in many respects, and 
is therefore inserted entire, the original being now 
before me. It shows the infirm state in which 
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Dr. Murray was at the time that he wrote it— 4he 
eagerness with which he cultivated Indian litera-^ 
ture even in that debilitated condition ; — it also 
shows some of the literary projects which he was 
revolving in his mind — and, at the same time, how 
little aware he was of his real situation. 

Mrs. Murray and the children had remained at 
Urr during the winter, for he did not intend to re- 
sign the living till the subsequent autumn, and there* 
fore proposed to spend the summer in the coun» 
try, which the critical state of his health seemed 
to require. He never could be induced to consent 
that his family should come to Edinburgh, so per> 
suaded was he that it was unnecessary in so far as it 
regarded himself. At last he agreed that Mrs. Mur- 
ray should come to town, and fixed the l6th of 
April as the day when he would look for her. He 
seems to have complied with this rather from the se- 
verity of the weather preventing him from undertake 
ing a journey to Urr, than from any consciousness of 
his hazardous situation. 

His friend and cdleague, however, the late Dn 
Thomas Brown, his physician, was quite aware of 
his dangerous state, and got information conveyed to 
Mrs. Murray. She, therefore, immediately repaired 
to Edinburgh, and arrived upon the 13th. Rapid as 
the progress of the disease was latterly, he was never 
conflned to bed, and was able to walk without assis- 
tance in his room. When he leaned on his wife's 
arm as he went to bed, he told her that he had never 
till then taken any assistance. He slept well during 
the night, and thought himself much refreshed in the 
morning. He rose at the usual time, and did not go 
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to bed in the course of the clay. When his medical 
attendants visited him, though tliey expressed nothing 
in words, yet he had observed that they were alarm- 
ed, and, afler they had left him, he remarked to Mrs« 
Murray *' that they seemed to think him in a worse 
state than he had any idea of;" and added, ** if I 
have deceived you, I was myself deceived.** 

This was the first public intimation he had ever 
given of his being sensible of his real situation, for 
when taking leave of Mrs. Murray's brother, who 
had accompanied her to town, he had, in the course 
of the same morning, expressed his hope, that they 
would soon be able to join him in the country. The" 
behaviour of the physicians, however, opened his 
eyes, and with that composure and serenity of mind 
which Christianity can alone inspire, he showed the 
utmost resignation to the will of the Almighty. 

After giving some directions about his private af- 
fairs, he warned Mrs. Murray to prepare herself for 
an event which he now saw was very soon to haippen. 
He did not retire to bed till about eleven o*clock, 
and spent a very unquiet and restless night. He was 
often heard to be engaged in prayer, and at one timie 
repeated the 19th verse of the Scots version of the 
118th Psalm. 

" O set ye open unto me 

The gates of righteousness ; 
Then will I enter into them. 
And I the Lord wiU hless." 

And when Mrs. Murray subjoined the 20th verse^ 
he expressed, in his countenance, the greatest warmth 
of affection. 
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" This Is the gate of God, by it 
The just 8hali euter in. 
Thee \\ ill I prai^, for thou me heardst. 
And hast my safety been.'* 

His faculties were not impaired to the very last, for 
when incapable of expressing himself in words, it was 
evident to all that he was quite sensible of what was 
going forward. He expired a little after six o'clock 
in the morning, 15th April 1813, in the 37th year of 
his age. 

His death, though long expected by his friends, 
was certainly more sudden tlian they had any idea 
of. He might be said to have died at his post, for 
he was hardly a single day idle. The day before he 
died, he was as busily occupied in his studies as he 
had ever been in his life. 

He was interred in the churchyard of the Grey- 
friar's, Edinburgh, close to the wall, on the north- 
west corner of the church. No monument has 
been erected to his memory or to point out his 
grave. 

Beside Mrs. Murray, he left a son and daughter. 
The daughter did not long survive him. His majes- 
ty was pleased to confer on his widow an annual pen- 
sion of eighty pounds. 

The annals of Scottish literature cannot produce a 
more extraordinary character than Dr. Alexander 
Murray. The difficulties with which be had to 
struggle, from the very commencement of his studies, 
would not only have checked the progress, but 
strangled in the birth the efforts of almost any other 
adventurer. Besides his indefatigable perseverance 
which no untoward circumstances seemed capable of 
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repressing, the great merit which he, in a remarkable 
degree discovered in early life, was that Bfittii^f ' 
quickness which he seems to have possessed of '{Mro^ ; 
fiting by every hint, and of turning to the best aid^'^ 
vantage incidents which the most of men woidd kilto'^'^ 
neglected to improve. In regard to fhci faettll^ df ' 
acquiring languages, he is unquestionably withoAt^iKii'^' 
equal in this country, and perhaps has had iitysil{idni6b: 
in any other. His mbdesty and unassoming'lKiaHtt^''' 
were acknowledged by all. , T.<;?inii,^vi 

The early age at which he died is JtlsoUttiMli^ hfi^- 
markable feature in his character. He could 'taoClbl^^ 
said to have reached the ordinary period 6f %tAnflMf * 
life, yet his adqiiiretnents^ in almost ^ every binifa'eh' 

of ancient or of modem leamirfg wene • lihfeie^'' 
ampled. ■ ■...-:,■,. ^i.i isiioi^v^ 
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DR. THOMAS BROWN. '\- ■**' ^ "'"' 

Upon the ^ of May, 1810, the patnms residleebeSi' 
Mr. Ptofessor Dugald Stewart, as already fnenliiQfKgfl^Jl ^ 
with Dr. Thomas Brown as his cdleague. ' J ij*( if " - 

Dr. Brown was the youngest son of the- llttvi-" 
Samuel Brown, minister of Kirkmabreck, itfT^k^ 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and of Maiy ^ith/^*- 
daughter of John Smith, Esq. of Wlgton. jHA^ilifi^^' 
born on the 9th day of January, I778. »*i r^'"?^*' 

In consequence of the death of his &thliti*iiik-^ 
mother removed with her family to Edinbtiq^ ^a^^^- 
it was here he was first instructed in the eiemtdnti tf''^ 
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knowledge. He was naturally of a very ardent 
temper of mind, and his passion for books very eai*)y 
discovered itself. He does not appeur to have at- 
tended any of the schools in Edinburghi his educa- 
tion being domestic, and chiefly conducted by his 
mother. 

When about seven years old, he was removed to 
London by his uncle, Captain Smith, of the 37tii 
regiment, who had retired from the service, and re* 
sided in the metropolis. He was placed at first in 
school at Camberwell. Hei^ he only remain^ a 
year, and was removed to Chiswick, where be was 
several years. He was next sent to Bromley, ^nd • 
afterwards to Kensington, but left it before be had 
reached his sixteenth year. At these different aemi-^ 
naries he made a distinguished figure, and held the 
highest place in his respective classes. 

It does not appear that Dr. Brown attended either 
the Latin or Greek classes at the University of £din« 
burgh. He studied Logic, however, under Dr. Rn- 
layson, whose approbation of him was to decidedly 
expressed, that he felt disappointed^ when afterwards, 
from political differences of opinion^ tbi^t individual 
was unfriendly to his interests. 

In 1793, he spent part of the summer in Liver* 
pool. He was then introduced to Dr. James Currier 
the biographer of the poet Burns« About the 8am/9 
time, Professor Dugald Stewards Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind were published. 
Dr. Currie recommended a careful perusal of the 
work to Dr. Brown. And during the course of th« 
subsequent winter, he was one of Mn Stewart^s puf- 
pils. 
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Dr. Brown attended such classes of the College 
as are usual for gentlemen who are desirous of bav- 
in;; the benefit of a liberal education. 

The first volume of Darwin's Zoonomia was puin 
Hshed in 1792» and the second in 1796. It excited 
an uncommon interest in the literary world. Dr. 
Brown's observations upon this work were composed 
when only nineteen years of age, and discover an 
acuteness of remark, and abiUty much above: his 
years. He was advised, by some of fais literary 
ifriends, to submit his remarks to Dr. Darwin, and 
for that purpose commenced a correspondence with 
him, but, like most controversies. It was fiur: from 
being agreeable to either party. This was what finst 
brought Dr. Brown into public notice, and. no doubt 
it was very extraordinary^ that so young au author 
should have the courage and address, to attack a 
theory composed by such a veteran, and tbat had so 
many admirers. 

Dr. Brown was, about this time, a member of soooe 
of the literary societies, that have been long, esta- 
blished in the University, and have, produoedvthe 
most beneficial eiiects. Some of bis associates hitve 
risen to very great eminence. It may be sufficient 
to mention Brougham, Leyden, Horner, Jeffrey. : lie 
was also connected with the Edinburgh Review, and 
wrote some articles of distinguished merit; - .. 
' About the same time, he seems to have hesitated 
what profession he should make choice of* IFdr a 
short time he directed his attention to the law^ but 
this he afterwards abandoned, and finally . resolved 
upon medicine, and attended the usual course .pur- 
sued by medical students, from the year 1798, till 
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the year 1803, when he graduated. The subject of 
bis Thesis was de Somno. It is universally allowed 
to possess a great deal of ingenuity, and to be re- 
markable for the purity of the Latinity. A few 
months after receiving his degree, he publisheti the 
first edition of his poems in two volumes. In 1806, 
Dr. Gregory, who had a high value for his talents, 
assumed him as a coadjutor for answering letters of 
qonsultatioq fron^ a distance, to which, after consider- 
ing the respective cases, Pr. !^rQwn wrofQ out their 
joint opinion in reply. 

Several attempts were made, by his literary friends 
to get him connected with tljbe University, and em 
academical life $eems to have been the great object 
of his own ambition. Upon the death of Dr. Biair, 
be was a candidate for th^ rhetorical chair, and upon 
the death of Dr. Finlayson for that of Ipgic. Though 
well known to be a man of abilities, and possessing 
powerful recomiaetidations from very eminent philo- 
sophers, he was unsuccessful. At last, as has been 
already mentioned, when Mr. Stewart \vas disponed 
to retire, feeling the infjrrpitieq of age, he was pre- 
ferred to be professor of Moral Philosophy. He dis- 
charged the duties of this oflSce with great ability, 
and was one of the most popular lecturers th^t ever 
held a chair in the University. It was more suited 
to his studies and his genius, than any other pro- 
fessorship. Since his death his lectures have been 
published. They have the advantage of being print- 
ed from his MSS. exactly as they were delivered, and 
have had a very extensive sale. 

Dr. Brown's constitution had always been but; 
feeblct Towards the end of autumn 1819| he re^ 
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turned to Edinburgh in health and spirits^ after hanw 

ing resided some time at Dunkeld, and it was re^ 
marked by all his acquaintance^ that he looked ip« 
usually well. This« however, was of short contiait- 
ance. A short time before the Christmas holidaj^ 
he felt rather unwell. He, therefore, confined him? 
self to the house, and hoped that by care he woul4 
be able to meet his class at their concli^^ion* 

He rapidly grew worse, and was advised by hi^ 
physicians to try what effect removing to a niilder 
climate would have« He undertook a voyage to 
London, but all was unavailing. He died there 09 
the Sd of April 18^, in the 43d year of his age, mucq 
lamented by a numerous circle of friends, whose at* 
tachment, his amiableness of disposition, and kindness 
of heart, joined to his native elegance of mind, had 
strongly secured* 



Having given an account in the former part t^ 
this history of the foundation of the £fl^nt pfro# 
fessorships in the University, it now only renumb 
to notice briefly those professorships that have beei) 
recently endowed. 



AGRICULTURE. 



The Professorship of Agriculture was foqnded by 
Mr. William Pulteney Johnstone in the year 1790. 
The present professor. Dr. Coventry, is the first that 
held the chair, and he is now the senior professor in 
the University. His lectures have, since thdr coin- 
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mencement, excited uncommon interest among the 
proprietors of Jand, and their tenants. Many im- 
provements have been introduced into agriculture 
within the last forty years, and to these tbie lectures 
of Dr. Coventry have contributed tnost essetttially. 
The labours of Lord Karnes and Dr. Walker doubt- 
less led the way, but the numerous' advances that 
have been made during the period referred to, have 
certainly been very extraordinary. Anew spirit has in- 
troduced itself among the cultivators of the' ground, 
which was formerly unknown, and promises to ' be 
productive of the most beheficial Wects. The ap- 
pointment of the professor is ih the'gift of theJohn- 
stpqes of WesterhalK . , . ^ . ./ ? . 



ci^iNicAi^ suaoEittV; 



1 1 J , 



A Hegius Professor of CUnical Sut'gery wad ap» 
pointed in 1803. Mr. James Russell, a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, is the present lee* 
turer, and was the first tliat held the office, on 7tli July 
ISOS. He is at liberty to select sucl^ patients as he 
judges best fitted to be of advantage to the students. 
The casesy it is universally admitted, are si^ected 
with judgment. It is necessary to attend Clinical 
Surgery, before a Diploma from the_I(oyal College 
of Surgeons can be obtained. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, , 

The late Dr. Duncan was the immediate cause of 
a Professor of Medical Jurisprudence being appoint- 
ed* At tile end of his course of lectures on the 
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theory of physic, he delivered a few discoufies iipon 
this subject, and it was not long until a separate 
professor was established by the Crown, which took 
place on the 1st of May 1807, Dr- Andrew Duncan, 
jun. being the first professor. There is no other 
establishment of the same kind in Great Britain, 
but similar professorships are well known on tlie con« 
tinent, in Germany in particular. It is there ^led 
Meditina Forensis. 

Professor Cbristison succeeded Dr. Alison; '■ " SSd 
Fdbruary 18^2. His course of Lectured embraces 
the following topics :— 

Causes of the slow progress of this branch in Bri- 
tain — judicial inspections — the points to be attended 
to in examining external injuries and marks-^the 
signs of natural disease, and the natural causes of 
sudden death — pseudo morbid appearances of efiects 
of disease or violence-^«4node of conducting a medico- 
legal iospection*~niedico«*legal reports— medical evi* 
deuce. 

I. Violent death ; 1. by external injuries ; 2. by 
asphyxia, or stoppage of respiration ; 3. by pcMsons 
— subdivision of these as to nature and effects ; 4. by 
burning} 5. by freezing} 6. by electricity} 7- hy 
famine, 

II. Questions relating to pregnancy — rape, cri* 
minal abortion, concealment of pregnancy^ ohild- 
murder, exposure of infants. 

III. Disqualifications — 1. mental derangements, 
idiopathic, symptomatic } 2. bodily derangement for 
miUtary service, marriage. 

IV. Medical police, or preservation of public 
health — 1, adulteration of food, &c } 2. dis^EUses in 
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cident to trades ; 8. local sitaation j 4^ conta^on, 
quarantine, lazarettos; 5. public hospitals, prisons, 
&c. J 6. police of medicine* 

MILITARY SURGERY. 

Dr. Ballingall is the present Professor. A Regius 
professorshij^ of Military Surgery was establislied in 
the University during the late war, Dr. John Thom- 
son being the first appointed, who afterwards resign- 
ed. His course comprises the following topics : — 
History and progress of military surgery; the pre- 
servation of the health of soldiers, in camp, in bar- 
racks, and billets ; hospitals ; transportation of sick 
and wounded ; surgical diseases, wounds, ophthalmia, 
syphilis; diseases of troops on foiieign stations and iu 
tropical climates. 

Army and navy surgeons are at liberty to attend 
this class without paying any fee, accardiug to die 
regulations of Government 

CONVEYANCING. 

A course of lectures is delivered on Conveyancing 
by Mr. Macvey Napier. He read those lectures 
originally under the sanction and authority of the 
Writers to his Majesty's Signet, attendance on them 
being necessary for being taken on trials for admis- 
sion to that body. On the 5th January 1825, he was 
constituted by the Town Council, the patrons, a pro- 
fessor of that branch of jurisprudence within the Col- 
lege, and admitted a member of the Senatus Acade^ 
micus. The instruction which he communicates, is 
of great imprntance not only as to his i)arliculai- de- 
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partment^ but as respects the general prineiplea of 
lawt 



The appointments that were made during the pe^ 
riod embraced by this volume, of professors, from 
time to time, have been generally alluded to at the 
dose of the biography of those whom they succeed- 
ed. In order, however, to exhibit this part of the 
history in a connected form, the foUowtQg stut^pieiil; 
is given, of the respective nominations of those who 
now occupy the chairs^ in the order in. which they ogr 
curred« 

The very Reverend George H. Baibd,' B. t). 3d July 1703 

Agriculture — ^Dn. Andrew Coventry, First Professes, 

22dDec.l7^ 

Chemistry — Dr. Thomas Charles Hope, coi^unct with Pa? 

Joseph Black, 2l8t October 1795 

Anatomy and Surgery — Dr. Alexander Monro, Joint 
Professor with his father, 14ith November 1798 

Church History — ^Dr. Hugh Meiklejohn, succeeded Dr. 
Thomas Haudie, 81st January 1799 

Midwifery — ^Dit. James Hamilton, succeeded his father, 

9Ui April 1800 
Universal History — ^William Fraser Tttlsr, succeeded 
his father, appointed a Lordof Session, 

18th Maich 1801 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres — ^Dr. Andrew Brown, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Hugh Blair, 14th Noyember 1801 

Clinical Surgery — James Russell, First Professor, 

7th July 1803 

Natural History — Robert Jameson, succeeded Dr. Johm 

Walker, 30th March 1804 
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^)V)0dl^--4}BOBos DiTNiAit, sucoeeded Akbksw DAint^ 

23d October.1805 

togic — Dr. Datid Ritchie^ saoceeded Dr. James Finlat- 
soN^ 84th February 1808 

Divinittf — ^Dr. William BncHiE, aacceeded Pr« Andhxw 
Hunter, 10th May IfiK^ 

Hdnrew and Chaldee Languagefh^JiR. Alexander BBm^* 
TON, succeeded Dr. A. Murray, St9th May 1813 

Natural Philosophy — John Leslie, suoeeeded John Plaiw 
FAIR, fith August 1819 

Mathematici'^WiLLiAU Wallace, succeeded John Les- 
lie, 8th September 1819 

Botany — ^Dr. Robert Orakah, succeeded Dr. Daniel 
Rftherford, 5th Januaiy 1820 

Moral PhiUntophy — John Wilson, succeeded Dr. Thohas 
Brown, 19th July 1820 

Humanity'^ AMi^s Pillans, succeeded Alexander Chris- 
TisoN, 26th July 1890 

Universal HUtory-^WiLLiAii Fraser Tttlbr, who sue. 
ceeded his &ther, 18th March 1801, and Sir Wtu 
LiAM I{amilton, appointed Joint PAxfessoxfl^ 

2l8t Maich 1981 

Practice ofPhysio^-'DR.JAUEs Home, succeeded Dr. James 
Gregory, fith Jona 1821 

Materia Medico— 1)^, Andrew Duncan, junior, succeeded 
Dr. James Home, 4th July 1821 

Theory of Physic — ^Dr« Duncan, senior^ succeeded Db. 
Oregory, 30th December VJ999 nd on 8th August 
1821, Dr. Duncan and Dr. William Pultenet 
Alison, were elected Joint 



Scots Lata — George Joseph Bell, succeeded David Hume, 
appointed a Baron of Exchequer, 6th February 1829 
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Medical Juriaprudenee^'DvL. Robert Crribtisok, succeed* 
ed Dr. W. P. Alison, S3d Febranj 1822 

Military Surgery — ^Dr. George BalIingall, succeeded Dr. 
John Thomson, ISth January 1823 

'Gmveyandnff — ^BIacvey Napher, first Professor, 

5th January 1825 

Civil Lane — ^Douglas Cueafe, succeeded Alexander Ir^ 
viNG, appointed a Lord of Session, I8th Dec. 1826 

Dimnlty — Dr. William Ritchie, who had succeeded Da. 
Huntre, 10th May 1809, and Dr. Chalmers, were 
elected Joint Professors, o^ ^Ist October 1827 



« . ..I • . 
1 ■ 



The history of the University is now, as proposed, 
brought down from 1756 to the year 1829 } and as 
the introduction to this volume contained a list of the 
Senahis Academicus at the first of these dates, it is 
thought necessary, in order to complete the work, to 
^ve a list of the Professors under their respective 
faculties, as they stood at the commeUiQenient of the 
Session 1829-80. 

The Very Reverend George H. Bated, D*D. JPrv^paL 

I.— LITERATURE AND PHILOBOPHY. ■ . 

Latin or Humanity — James Pillans. 
Greek — George Dunbar. 
Mathematics — William Wallace. 
Logic — Dr. David Ritchie. 
Moral Philosophy — John Wilson. 
Natural Philosophy — John Leslie. 
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Rhetoric and Belles Lettres^^Diu Andrew Bbown. 
Universal History, — Sib William Hamilton. 
Agriculture — ^De. Andbew Coventby. 

IL— THEOLOGY. 

Divinity — Du. Thomas Ciialmebs. 

Divinity and Church History — Db. Hugh Meikl^johi^. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Languages — Da. Alex. Bbunton. 

■ 

IIL-^LAW. 

Civil Law — Douglas Che ape. 
Law of Scotland — George Joseph Bell. 
Conveyancing, — Macvey Napieb. 
Public Law — Robebt Hamilton. 



» ■ I . I 






Theory of Physic.^J>iHi^^i^\A^,^,^,^}fi^. , ,^, ,^. , 

Materia Medu:a^P,R^. .4^H^^^ puNC^N. . ^, ^^^. .^^ 




Anatomy- 
Natural History — Robebt Jameson. ''' ^ ' 
Military Surgery — Db. Oeobge Ballingall. 
Midwifery — ^Db. James BAMiLTdN. 
Clinical Surgery — James Russell. 
Botany — ^Db. Robert Obaham. 
MedicalJurisprudence — ^Db. Robebt Chbistison. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

List of the Principal and Professors of the University of 
Edinburgh from 1756 to 181 2, of whom Biographical 
Sketches are contained in this volume, with the dates of 
their appointments. 

Thomas Young, Midwifery, February 18th • I766. 
Adam Ferguson, Natural Philosophy, July ^th • 1759* 
Hugh Blair, Rhetoric, June 27th • . VJ60. 

John Hope, Botany and Materia Medica, April 25th I76I. 
William Robertson, Principal, March 10th • 1763. 
James Russell, Natural Philosophy, May 23d • 1764. 
John Gregory, Practice of Physic, February 12th • I766L 
Joseph Black, Chemistry, April 30th . . 1766. 
Francis Home, Materia Medica, June lat • I768. 

Andrew Dalzel, Greek, December 16tfa • 177^* 

John Bruce, Logic, January 26th • • 1774* 

John Robison, Natural Philosophy, March 9th • Vfj4u 
Dugald Stewart, Mathematics, and Moral Philosophy, 

June 14th VJ^ti. 
John Hill, Latin, June 28th • • • • 177'« 
James Gregory, Theory of Physic, June 19th . 177^- 
Andrew Himter, Professor of Diyinity • 1779* 

Allan Maconochie, Law of Nature and Nations 1779« 
John Walker, Natural History • « I779. 
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Alex. Fraser Tytler, Universal History, Feb. 16th 178a 

Alexander Hamilton, Midwifery, November 15th 1780. 

John Play£ur, Mathematics . • l^SS. 

Daniel Rutherford, Botany, November 15th • 1786. 

James Finlayson, Logic . • . . 1786. 

Thomas Hardie, Church History, July 30th • I78& 

Andrew Duncan, Institutes of Medicine, Dec. 30th 1789- 

William Moodie, Hebrew, July 3d . . 179a 

Alexander Christison, Latin . . 1806. 

Thomas Brown, Moral Philosophy, May 2d . 1810. 

Alexander Murray, Oriental Languages, July 8th 1813. 



No. IL 

A brief Account of the Library of the Uhifferaiiy ofEdin^ 

burgh. 

In the course of this Work I have mentioned vaiiouis ctrctim- 
stances, respecting the Libraiy of the University, which it is 
unnecessary to repeat in this place. The account which I bow 
propose to give shall be Very brief. 

The Library contains a considerable number of 6urious 
manuscripts on vellum, irhich have been pr^ented froin time 
•to time, principally by gentlemen who had received their edu- 
cation at the University, and who deposited thein thei^ that 
they might be preserved in safety. Among others, t&ere are 
some Missals, beautifully illuminated, in particular that which 
belonged to the Monastery at the Siennes, near Edinburgh, 
and presented by Dr. Thomas Douglas. The execution is 
admirable, and it is in a state of high preservatipn. In con- 
sequence of the University being founded a century before 
the Advocates^ Library, it is much richer in manuscripfis of 
this kind, though in every other respect not to be compared 
with that very extensive collection. 

About the time that the charter for the foundation of the 
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University was granted, the principles of the reformation haring 
spread in Scotland, had taken a &sthold of the minds of many, 
and as an invariable consequence, a taste for literature began to 
gain ground. The clergy of the city of Edinbtrrgh had warmly 
received the new doctrine, and were joined by others, whose 
taste for literature was similar to their own. Among this 
number was Mr. Clement Litil, who, in the year 1580, left 
his library " to the City and Kirk of God.**"* It consisted of 
about three hundred volumes, and seems to have been more 
particularly designed for the use of the clergy of the city of 
Edinburgh. It is well known that a library was attached to 
every cathedral, and even lo every monastery, long before 
the invention of the art of printing. In most large cities 
the clergy formed themselves in^ a body, and, among other 
regulations, it was generally resolved that a library should be 
established. It was in this joanue^r tb«t the. library of.Sion 
College was established, which is the property of the clergy 
of the city of London, and it cannot admit of a doubt that 
something similar to this was intended by Mn. Litil. In the 
Town Council records, the coUectipn , of books .thus left, is ex- 
pressly called " The Town's Library ,^' for the following entry 
is to be found, " The Town's Library transported to the 
College on the 18th September, 1584.'^ There \b a printed 
catalogue of those books. They principally consist of divi^ 
nity, among which are copies of works that are now hardly to 
be met with, and a degree of industry in the collector is dis* 
covered at that time very uncommon. 

It is unnecessary, and besides would be very tedious, to men- 
tion all the names of the contributors to the library. The re- 
gister in which they are inserted consists of fourscore folio 
pages. James Douglas, who is designated Prosecretaritu 
Regius^ left to the library his books and mathematical in- 
struments. ^Vllat were included under the latter it is diffi-> 
cult to say, because they appear to have been lost. 

The distinguished genius of Dnimmond of Hawthomden 
is universally known. In consequence of the unexpected death 
of a ladv, whom he passionately loved, he left his native 

2 A 
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country, and remained abroad for about eight years. In the 
course of his travels he formed what was then considerediw 
an excellent collection of books, which he bequeathed to Af^ 
University. Some of these are very curious. . • 

Doctor Robert Johnstone, also an alumnuM of the UniverF 
sity, had acquired a considerable fortune abroad. He took 
great interest in whatever related to the prosperity of hia nft. 
tive dty. Besides appropriating certain sums of money to 
the Trinity Hospital, he, by will, on 7th January, l^bSy left 
one thousand pounds sterling for the maintenance of eight 
Bursars, He aUo built four chambers for the accommodalion 
of the students, and added a considerable number cf books 
to the library, of which his executors printed a catalogoa 
He was the author of a history of Gh:eat Britain, fiom 1672 
to 1628. .?, 

The Rev. James Nairn, minij9ter of Pittenweem, in Fife- 
shire, founded two Bursaries for students of Divinity, and 
bequeathed his library to the University. This todc e&ct in 
1694. A catalogue was also printed of Mr. Naim^s books, 
and they amoimted to one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
three volumes — the largest bequest which the library has^xe- 
ceived fi?om its foundation. 

Many additions were from time to time made to the lihra^ 
ry. When die books that were suggested as necessarjnfor 
die improvement of the students were expensive, the Pat^ma 
gave directions to the College treasurer to advance money fox 
that purpose. Thus an order of this kind is recoxdqd to 
have been given for Walton'^s Polyglott Bible, upon the 
17th of October, 16579 ai^d many other similar orders Blight 
easily be quoted from the Minutes of the Town GounciL 
Some of the nobility were also liberal in this respect The 
Hopetoim fomily deserve to be particularly mentioned. Those 
who publicly graduated, generally presented the works of aoim 
good authors as a testimony of their gratitude for the Ikm 
nour that had been conferred upon them. " ' - 

The donations during the greater part of the late century, 
were not considerable, and do not deserve to be mentioned. 
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Dr. John Stevenson bequeathed his library, which was rather 
select than numerous. Mr. Dalzel, as residuary legatee to 
Mr. Duke Gordoti, was empowered to make choice of any 
of the books in his collection, which he accordingly did with 
judgment and discretion. And the last that I sha^ mention 
was the late Dr. William Thomson, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Oxford, who bequeathed the whole of 
his library to the College. The books chiefly consist of 
works upon medical subjects, but he has discovered great 
discrimination in the selection. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether the students were 
originally required to contribute to the support of the library. 
It is probable that they were not. At the suggestion of Prin- 
cipal Robertson, and with a view that the students might be 
indulged with the liberty of borrowing books from the lilnraiy, 
every one was required, at his matriculation^ that is, upon 
being enrolled as a member of the University, tor contribute 
at least two and sixpence for its maintenance. No alteration 
was made upon this arrangement for nearly half a century, 
until within these few years it has been determined that the 
contribution shall be ten shillings. The same regulations, in 
regard to depositing the value of the book which is borrowed 
is still retained. 

The fund thus raised for the purchase of books is no doubt 
very considerable, but the University of Edinburgh enjoya 
the same privilege with the other British Universities, in hsv* 
ing a right to every book that issues from the press within the 
dominions of His Majesty.* So that if the act of Parliament 
continues as it now stands, the collection of books must in* 

* The act of Parliament entitHng them to thk was passed only within 
these very few years. By this act one copy of each book most be gtvn 
to each of the following public bodies : h Sutionem Hall ; S. Oxford ; 
3« Cambridge ; i. Dublin; 5. Edinburgh; 6. Glasgow; 7. St. Andrews; 
and 8. Aberdeen Universities; 9. The British Museum ; 10. Ston Col- 
lege, London ; 11. The Advocates' Library. So that authors and pub- 
lisheTs are laid under a contribution of eleven copies of every book which 
is published. 
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crease very rapidly. The library is open from eleven ta ihtee ■. 
o'*clock every lawful day. ... .. 

Accommodation seems at first to have been provided idfior 
the books in some of the class-fooms, but in consequoiice^ 
the inconveniences which resulted from this, the patroQB pasa^ 
ed an act upon the 15th of April 1642, for building a new 
library. I suspect, however, that this act did not take effie^ 
and that in the mean time shelves were fitted up in the com- 
mon hall. At last, in 1661, the foundation stone of the room 
in which the library was placed was laid by Sir Robert Mur- 
ray of Priestfield, then Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh. 
Lady Margaret Shoner of Forret contributed very liberally to 
the building. It was recently removed to make way for the 
completion of the present buildings, and the new Library 
Hall, and suite of rooms belonging to it, occupy the south 
range of the University, the interior being executed froitf a 
design by Mr. W. Play fair, and exhibiting very great archi- 
tectural splendour and elegance. - 

There are at present some paintings in the great hall of the 
library, executed in a very peculiar style. These are portraits 
on wood of the early reformers, Luther, Calvin, Mdanetiiott 
and others. There is not even a tradition at what titta^dr 
how they came there, or who the artist was. The ewrlieat 
mention made of them, as far as I know, is in the psocess 
against Principal Monro in 1690. The sixth charge against 
him was, that <^ he caused take down out of the Libnoy, all 
the pictures of the protestant reformers, and when, -qtiureled 
by some of the magistrates, gave this answer, Thatth&fl^ht: 
of them might not be offensive to the chanceUor«irbtoT:lie' 
came to visit the coUege.^^ « . 

The other more ancient pictures are an original pieture of 
Buchanan on wood— one of John Knox-— one of Maigrf4if 
Guise, suppos^ed to have been painted in her lifetime-«**«ntiiif. 
Principal Rollock— >an original picture of Lord Napier, fthe 
inventor of the logarithms presented by Lady Napier, to the 
library in 1 675 — and also a picture of Drummond of Haaru 
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thomden, presented, as was mentioned in the body of the bi»« 
tory, by Sir Robert Sibbald. ' 

Of the modern pictures in the robing room it imiy be suffi- 
cient to mention one of Principal Robeitsony by Raeburn^ 
one of Dr. Adam Ferguson, another of Dr« James* Finlayson^ 
and two of General John Reid, who has left so large a «um of 
money to the University. .' 



No. ILL 
Botamo Ourdeth. 
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There is a Botanic Otrrden attached to the ^Unihnersitjr* 
Various facts respecting its ^gin and progtess :haTe beoi 
mentioned in the body of the work. Without svda an ap- 
pendage the lectures of the profef sor could be of little use. 

The present garden is situate near inverleidi Row, beyond 
Canonmills. It was by means of the exertions of the late Dr. 
John Hope, that a more favourable situation than the or^nal 
one, was procured, and it was under his superintendcnoe that the 
plan of the garden was contrived, and various admirable im^* 
provements in the culture of plants introduced. It remained aa » 
memorial of his uncommon ardour in the cultivation of the sdU 
ence of Botany, and of thecxodlenoe of his judgment aa wdl aa 
the extent of his knowledge in laying out the.groimd. . He IumI 
the influence to procure the aid of government more thair once 
towards accomplishing his favourite object, and by indefatig^^ 
ble perseverance he at last siicceeded in providing the Uni- 
versity i^ Edinburgh with the most extensive botanical gaoien 
in Europe. The most appropriate conservatories were erectedt 
ponds for the aquatic plants were formed, and in a abort time 
it was enriched with an immense variety of vegetable produc- 
tions from every part of the globe. ■ 

The garden, in Dr. Hope's time, and for many years after- 
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wards, was between Edinburgh and Leitli. It wm ttmoY^ 
a few years ago to Inverleith Row, which in every leqpect 
is a more suitable situation, and better adapted to anawer the 
purposes intended. The former utuation wa8» at the tima it 
was {Htched upon by Dr. Hope, also very conreAienliy ntuate^ 
hut from the great increase of buildings in that neighbovii^ 
hoody and their encroaching necessarily upon the gronody the 
case was materially altered. It was indispensably requisite 
for the health of the plants to procure another situation. Its 
present position is admirably fitted in every respect for a Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

The most unremitting exertions are made by the present 
professor, Dr. Graham, so that in its present state it will bear 
to be compared with any similar establishment in Europe, 
dther in regard to management, or the variety of the plants 
which it contains. 

The advantages to be derived by students of medione fircHD 
such an institution ai'e very obvious. 



No. IV. 
Iilfirmary. 

It is impossible to teach the practice of ipediciDje irUh mj 
probability of success by a series of mere t^eoi^tiical iwtirup- 
tions, how skilfully soever they may be drairn up, ^, ifitji 
whatever patience and zeal the teacher may discharge hia^^utj. 
It is readily admitted that numerous advantagea flow £cqi|i the 
prelections of able professors, and, indeed^ that no cniie.canibe 
considered as having received a thorough medical. jadliCitioB, 
who has not possessed an opportunity of attemluig^auidbf. lec- 
tures. But the smallest reflection must convince evesy one 
of the indispensable necessity of opportunities heing^afi^adfid 
of carrying into real practice the instructions that JR|»y. have 
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been delirered. It is perhaps impossible to communicate an 
adequate idea of any disease whatever by a mere verbal de- 
scription. One of the most important branches therefore of a 
medical education is only to be obtained by peraonally visiting 
patietits who labour under disease, and comparing its symp- 
toms, progress, and termination, with the descriptions whid& 
may have been given by skilful teachers. It would be ab- 
surd to suppose that persons who are in opulent^ or even in 
easy circumstances, would permit young inexperienced students 
to visit them promiscuously, far less to point out or to pre- 
scribe the proper method of cure. In all civilized nations, 
therefore, where the practice of medicine has be^i esteemed 
as a liberal profession, access hAs always been ^ granted to 
medical students to visit such charitabte institiilions as 'have 
been erected for the purpose of affoiding relief to^ or of so<ltb- 
ing the numerous distresses to which man is subjected in th» 
imperfect state. 

These institutions have originally been established for the 
express purpose of affording relief to the indigent who are suf- 
fering under disease of any kind. Whilst they have the 
direct effect of alleviating the pain and contributing to the 
comfort of those who have the most powerful claims upon the 
humanity of the public, they also afford to the medical prac- 
titioner an opportunity of improving hhnself in the knowledge 
of the art which he professes ; and thus a liberal and improved 
practice is introduced among that class of society who are the 
chief supporters of such establishments. The HoapitcU is the 
grand theatre where such practitioners can alone improve 
themselves, and their experience enriches the stock cf the 
knowledge of the cure of diseases. As evefry one is subject 
to disease, such institutions react upon him who contributes to 
their support, and if they communicate no present relief to 
some individuals, the science itself is improved, and every one 
is interested in the result. 

The Royal Infirmary is admiraUy calculated fbr the im- 
provement of the students of medicine. The regulations are 
more liberal than those of ahnost any similar establishment in 
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Great Britain. The opportunity which the students «t the 
University have of witnessing the practice of experienced jAy- 
flicians and surgeons is as ample as the eoonomy of sodl a 
charity can possibly supply. Before any gentleman caa apply 
for a degree of Doctor of Medicine, he must have attended ihe 
Infirmary for at least one session. Every opportunity for im- 
provement is anxiously provided, and it must be ascribed to 
the scholar if he do not make great progress in the knowledge 
of diseases and the method of cure. The annual ticket is five 
guineas, and a perpetual ticket twelve guineas. 

The admirable manner in which the medical arrangements 
in this department have been conducted, particularly in rq^aid 
to what respects the accommodation of the students, has re- 
ceived the approbation of all competent judges. And it is 
universally allowed, that the high reputation of the University 
as a school of medicine has been in a great measure indebted 
to the Infirmary. 



No. V. 
LyingAn HoapUal. 

The Lying-in Hospital was originally connected with the In^ 
firmary. Dr. Young was the first professor of midwifiwy who 
proposed this additional opportunity of instruction, not (mly to 
the medical students attending the University, but to sudi fe. 
males as propose to practise the art of midwifery. The rooms 
appropriated for this purpose were at first very few. Neither 
were they necessary to be upon a large scale, becauae in 
Scotland the practice was at that time almost entirely confined 
to females. A change of manners, as well as &e beneficial 
effects which have resulted from the greater number of at 
least difficult cases being committed to the other sex, has en- 
larged in a great degree the views of mankind upon this sub- 
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ject. The Lying-in Hospital may therefore be considered as 
another excellent addition to the system of medical education 
to be obtained at Edinburgh. It was established in February 
1791 9 for the purpose of affording relief to the wives of indi- 
gent tradesmen. Besides operating as a useful charity, the 
students of midwifery, upon taking out the requisite ticket, have 
ample opportunities of observing the practice of the profesdor, 
who is the ordinary pbysidau of the Hospital. 



No. Yh 

PtMicDispenmry. 

This institution owes its existence to the humane and inide- 
fatigable exertions of the late professor of the theory of physic^ 
Dr. Andrew Duncan, senior. In the year 1776 ^^ circulated 
a proposal for establishing at Edinburgh a Public Dispensary 
for the relief of the poor, when subjected to chronical or te- 
dious diseases. He was then a private lecturer on medicine 
in Edinburgh. In order to aid the funds of the charity, as 
well as to increase the opportunities of improvement to stu- 
dents of medicine who repaired to Edinburgh for medical in- 
struction, he proposed to deliver lectures on select cases, which 
might from time to time occur at the Dispensary. He met, 
however, with considerable opposition at first, particularly from 
the managers of the royal infirmary. By perseverance^ and 
the real utility of the lectures, the prejudices which were har- 
boured against it subsided. The Doctor continued to deliver 
clinical lectures upon cases which occurred in the dispensary 
until he was preferred to be a professor in the Univernty. 
The lectures were well received by the students, but they have 
been discontinued for a good many years. The charity, how- 
ever, still exists in vigour, and has been of great service to the 
public. 
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No. VII. 
Museum of the Uninersiiff. 

The indefatigable exertions of Sir Andrew Balfi)n and Sir 
Robert Sibbald, to diffuse a taste for natural history through- 
out the country, and, in particular, to found a Muaeum in 
the University, have been mentioned in their proper places. 
But upon the death of the latter, little or no attention seems 
to have been paid to the subject for many years, and the spe- 
cimens of natural history, which they had collected with incre- 
dible industry, and had generously bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity lay neglected. These was not even a proper place set 
apart for the preservation of them. The consequence of which 
was, that many of them were abstracted. They weee kept in 
lio order, no list was made out of their number, ner was any 
aotngement adopted, excepting that of Sir Robert Sibbald, 
and even this was little regarded. 

The popularity and eloquence of Buffon's great work pro- 
duced a most sensible impression throughout the whole of 
Europe, and roused the attention of philosophers to a subject 
which had been too long neglected. Cabinets of natural cu- 
riosities began to be formed by men of fortune, and sudi as 
were amateurs of the science. These were earichejd lq|( .the 
spirit of enterprise which so remarkably spread throughout 
Europe, about the same time, by laying under oontribmtkm 
the spoils which were brought home by the great. multitude 
of travellers and navigators, who exjdored the most distaot 
regions of the globe. Zoology, botany, and mineralogy,: as- 
sumed the attitudes of science, and instead of being comp^aed 
of a series of detached and insulated obseryatioasy method, 
and generalisation, were introduced, by which meana alMae 
science can be improved. 

The labours of the great Linnaeus not only paved the way 
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but almost brought to perfection what was wanted to durect 
the course of succeeding philosophers, in extending our know- 
ledge of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and the gigan- 
tic strides which chemistry has made as a science within the 
last fifty years, have led to a more accurate arrangement in 
what regards the mineral kingdom. 

Dr. Ramsay, who was the first professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh, severely felt the want 
of a museum. Sibbald^s collection was almost entirely dissi- 
pated, and, even though it had been preserved more entire^ 
could probably have been of little use to him, and this was 
one reason why he never taught a regular course. 

When Dr. Walker succeeded to the professorship in 1779> 
he also strongly felt the disadvantages under which he laboured. 
Natural History had been the object of his peculiar attention 
from his earliest years ; he had collected a considerable num- 
ber of specimens before he began to lecture, and during the 
whole term of his professorship, he was constantly adding to 
them. At his death, however, they were aU removed from 
the Museum. Those only which were the property of the 
University, remained, though, as I am informed, it was al- 
most impossible to distinguish to whom they belonged* 

One of the greatest benefactors to the Museum was the late 
Dr. William Thomson. He had received his medical educap- 
tion at Edinburgh, and was afterwards appointed professor of 
Anatomy at Oxford. He went abroad, and resided at Naplea 
for a considerable time, but, in consequence of the invasioii 
of Italy by the French, he removed to Palermo, where he 
died. He had been at great expense in forming the collec- 
tion, and the different preparations are in excellent order. 

Professor Jameson presented his own private collection 
to the Museum, and it ought to be recollected that it has 
been principally by means of his own exertions, that the pre- 
sent splendid repository of curiosities has been obtained. 

It contains some uncommonly fine specimens of rare ani- 
mals. Among many others may be mentioned a cameleopaid. 
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which is of an extraordmary height. The collectioii of birds 
is very extensive. It is the third in Europe, only being cfik- 
ceeded by those of Paris and Berlin. There are n^wards of 
three thousand different spedmens. What greatly enhanced 
the splendour of the sight is, that every individual through- 
out the whole kingdom, which the Museum contains,' is lA 
the highest state of preservation, no pains nor expense hav- 
ing been spared to accomplish the end in view. The professof' 
has also studied to introduce scientific arrangement, which 
renders it more interesting to the philosopher, as well^^as 
more agreeable to the mere spectator. The'colliectioii <yP in- 
sects, shells, &c. is also extensive. 

Professor Jameson, in his lectures, directs a great deal of 
attention to mineralogy. This is a study comparatively of & 
late date. He himself is a disciple of the celebrated Wer- 
ner, under whom he studied, and whose leading doctrines he 
teaches. The specimens of mineralogy in his possession ai^ 
very ample, and they are arranged according to the Werftel 
rian system. • */ 

The architecture of that ^art of the College builSing^ 
which he possesses, is much admired. It was designed "by 
Adam and improved by Playfair. The accommodation and ele- 
gance of the suite of rooms in the interior are no wheng 'ex- 
ceeded. Upon the whole, the Museum forms a splendid' iidi£- 
tion to the University, and is more worthy of beiAg ^Anteii 
than any thing of the kind which Scotland affiirds. The t&e 
for admission is half a crown. 



No. VIII. 
Anatomical Museum. 



Beside the Museum of Natural History, of which a brief 
accoimt has been already given, there are two other estaMish- 
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ments connected with the University that deserve particular 
notice. The first is the Anatomical Museum. 

In the year 1800 Dr. Monro Secundua poresented his own 
collection of anatomical preparations, together with that of his 
father, to the University, and in the following terms :-*-" I, 
Alexander Monro, Professor of Medicine, Anatomy, and Sur- 
gery, in the University of Edinbvurgh, hereby give and be* 
queath to the said University, for ever, my whole. collection 
of anatomical preparaticms, with all the vessels and cabinets in 
which they are contained in the several rooms connected wijth 
the anatomical theatre, to be used by myself, and my eldest 
son, my colleague, during our lives^ and af);er our decease by 
our future successors in oiBce, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing and explaining to the students of the University the struc- 
ture, physiology, and diseases pf the human body;^ 

Of late years the specimens in this , museum have b^n con- 
siderably increased. The new rooms are much calculated to 
exhibit them to advantage, and they are now open to the stu- 
dents and to the medical profession. The patrona hav^ 
granted L« 100 per . annum for the support and extensiqii <of 
the museum, including the salary of the conservator. UfeM. 
the representation of the Senatus Academicus, they saacUoA- 
ed, 28th June 1826, First, that L.l, Is. be required of eaoh 
candidate for graduation, it being at the same time understood^ 
that if he pay the money on hia first matnculation at the \Jm* 
versity, he shall be allowed a firee entrance ,to th^ museum 
during the whole course of his studies ; but that the regujb^ 
tion shall not operate retrospectively on students who have 
already begun their medical studies. Second, that no other 
students shall be compelled to contribute to the museum, but 
that tickets of admission shall be issued to all who wish for 
them, at seven shillings for the season, and that none but the 
students of Dr. Monro''s class shall be admitted to the museum 
without such tickets. 

^Ir. Mackenzie, the ConservatcHr, drew up a descriptive 
catalogue, which the Patrons ordered to be printed at their 
expense. The catalogue, it must be confessed, contains a 
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great variety of spedmens. The list fills no fewer than 246 
8vo. pages. 

Dr. Monro has a separate museum belonging to himself, 
which also contains various specimens of difierent parts of tiie 
human body both in a sound and a diseased state. I%e86' 
when necessary are produced, and the students have an oppdiu 
tunity of examining them. So that superior opportunities of 
improving in the study of anatomy are no wheore to be diNaulii* 
ed than at the University of Edinburgh. 

. ' f ; i ^ . 
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Muaeum of Naturtd PhUoaophy, 

The second is tmder the care of Mr. Lesliet Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. In the very extensive range whidi he 
takes in his course, there is no doctrine which he does not &•<> 
lustrate by a series of the most apposite and ingenious expend 
ments. The suite of rooms he occupies afibrd every conv^ 
nience that can be desired, the illustrations which he is ena* 
bled to give by the uncommon extent of his appamtoa is 
unexampled, and he contrives to render his class one of the 
most instructive and amusing in the College.. 



No. X. 



Royal Medical Society. 

In enumerating the advantages which students rf medkine 
possess at Edinburgh, it would be unpardonable not to men- 
tion that societies have for a very long period existed which 
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have for their objects the cultiration of medical and physical 
science in particular, though not to the exclusion of literary 
subjects, which are occasionally introduced. 

The oldest and most distinguished of these institutions iyJie 
Royal Medical Society. It has existed since the year 17379 and 
is almost coeval with the foundation of a medical school in 
Edinburgh. It has contributed greatly to cherish a spirit of 
emulation among the medical students themselves, and the 
freedom with which the doctrines of the professors are can- 
vassed, has acted as a powerful stimulus to exertion on their 
part. The most eminent practitioners in Europe, America, 
&c. have been members of this society, and acknowledged the 
advantages they have derived from it. The society meets once 
a week during the session of the college. The ordinary busi* 
ness consists in a paper being read by one of the members, the 
subject of which is left to his own disccetion. This essay is 
engrossed in a book belonging to the society, and circulated 
among the members in rotation, who have thus an (^portunity 
of making their remarks upon it at leisure. A question la 
next discussed which is opened by two of the members. As 
the rules of the society admit strangers upon being provided 
with a ticket, any gentleman is at liberty to deliver his sentU 
ments. 

The society is incorporated by royal charter. They buill 
a hall, &c. for their accommodation, the foundation stone of 
which was laid in 177^ ^7 the celebrated Dr. Cullen, when he 
was President of the Royal College of Physicians. A library 
is connected with the institution. 



Royal PhynccU Society. 

The constitution of the Royal Physical Society is quite 
similar to that of the Medical. It only differs in this, that 
its regular topics of discussion embrace a greater variety of 
miscellaneous subjects. 
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No. XL 

BEQUEST BY GENERAL REID, 

To endow a Professorship of Music. 

General John Reid, of Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
London, was a native of Perthshire, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He entered the army very early in 
life, and continued in it upwards of sixty years. He was a 
general in his Majesty^s army, and colonel of the 88th regi^ 
ment of foot^ and had seen a great deal of service both in Eu- 
rope and in America, where he possessed extensive estate^ 
which were forfeited during the unfortunate contest with the 
colonics. He left one daughter, who was married to a Mr. 
Robertson, and in case of her having no children, he left all 
his property, which was very considerable, to the College. <|f 
Edinburgh. The following extracts are from his will, dated 
4>th of March 1806. He died in the beginning of the yea;r 
I8O7. 

^^ My will and meaning is, that my said trustees shallstand 
possessed thereof upon trust, in the first place, for establishing 
and endowing a Professorship of Music in the College and 
University of Edinburgh, where I had my education, and 
spent the pleasantest part of my youth; and, in the next 
place, for the purpose also, after completing such endow- 
ments, as herein after is mentioned, in making additions ^ tke 
library of the said University, or otherwise, in promoting the 
general interest and advantage of the University, in such way 
and manner as the Principal and Professors thereof for the 
time being shall, in their discretion, think most fit and proper. 
And in order properly to carry my will and intention in this 
respect into full effect, I direct my said trustees, and the sur- 
vivors and survivor of them, and the executors and adminis- 
trators of such survivor, to sell, lay out, transfer, assign, and 
otherwise dispose of my said last mentioned personal estate^-^fit 
the sight, and with the privity and approbatbn of Ihe Pmfi' 
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pal and Professors of the said University for the time being, 
as may be for that purpose deemed necessary, in such way and 
manner as will most effectually establish, and perpetually se* 
cure, a fund for the endowment of a Professorship of Music, 
as aforesaid, and the maintenance, in all time thereafter, in the 
said University of a Professor of the Theory of Music, an art 
and science in which the Scots stand umivalled by all the 
neighbouring nations in pastoral melody, ami sweet oodilwia. 
tion of sounds ; and my will and meaning is, that^ in the event 
of the establishment of such Profes^rship as aforesaid, the 
Principal and Professors of the said University do, and shall, 
within six months next after such an event shall have taken place, 
by a public Ordinance of the Univei^ty, make a declaration of 
what, in their estimation, the annual and perpetual salarjr to be 
allowed to such Professor of Music ought to amontat to, the warn 
not being less than L.300 of good and Hiwftil inoney of Great 
Britain ; and that upon such declaration being so made as 
aforesaid, and notice thereof in writing given to my said trus- 
tees, or to the survivors or survivor of then as afoiesaid, aad 
due provision made for securing the payment of such yearly 
salary, after the amount therebf has bees ascertained^ in the 
manner aforesaid ; they my said trustees, or the sorvivora or 
survivor of them, or the executors or administiators of such 
survivors, shall and do, by sncfa instrument or instmment* as 
may, by the law of Scotland, be in such rasevequisite, mdce 
over the residue of my said last-mentioned personal estate, to 
the Principal and Professors of the said Univerraty, £oft the 
purposes aforesaid ; and by the said instrum^it dedare, that 
the power and right of presentation or nomination of such 
Professorship, and the superintendence, care, and maaagement 
of the said fund, shall, on their decease, be vested in, and per« 
petually enjoyed in all time thereafter, by the Principal and 
Professors of the said University for the time being ; and Aat 
in case of misbehaviour, or neglect properly to discharge his or 
their duty, on the part of any ProJTessor or Professors of the 
Theory of Music, to be from time to time appointed as afore- 
said, the Principal and Professors of the said University, (ox 
VOL. III. 2 b 
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Uie time beingt or the ougor ptirt of Uici(i» diaU bora pMei» 
iH tlieir diioretions to dismiAs auch PiofiMSor or •! 
swiid to elect another or others in his or their ploce^ aod 
r«Uy to establish, from time to time, such; nihsaad'ic|pdiU 
lions, aa may, in their opinion, contribute to giro slabililif , ?[» 
apeetability, and consequence to the establidbnai^t^ anditfafeH» 
by carry ray intentions into cSitct ; and as I mn thefia8l[i» 
pffcsentative of an old family in Perthshire, whicboHtty^dnlfc 
wilt be extinct in the male line, I therefore leave two [pMtriuta 
of me, one when a Lieutenant in the Earl of LoudoiiilV^Mgif> 
mcnt, raiscil in the year I'J^fOy and the other when a Major- 
(leneral in the army, to the Principal and Professors of the 
said University of Edinburgh, to be disposed of in such a 
manner as the Principal shall direct ; and to that University I 
wish prosperity to the end of time.*" 

" After the decease of my daughter Susanna Robertson, she 
dying without issue, I have left all my property in the Funds, 
or in Great Britain, to the College of Edinbui^h, where I had 
ipy education^ sls will bo found more particulacly expressed in 
my Will ; and as I leave all my musioJbooks (particulaxjj 
those of my own composition,) to the Profpssor of Music in: j^VI^ 
College, it is my wish, that in every year after hiA: appoint!? 
ment,hewill cause a Concert of Music,l;0:be.per£i^nqe4.'i^i)^ 
the 13th of February, being my birth-di^, in whi^^h 9fi^,ifi 
introduced one Solo for the German Flute, •^a\Lt)^}«^t0r 
Clarionet, also one March and Minuet, vith a€KK)iiq[»fu;ii|nff|(|i 
by a select Band, in order to show the tasto of Music, ^aibaiil 
the middle of last century, when they were byi^eicpnigi^flp^ 
and with a view also to keep my memory in.niioei|i(|»i|9^(^i| 
the expense attending the Concert to he^ ^fiayiiMl r£Nmi> lM 
general fund left by me to the College, and notftom tbeiitlfa 
to be paid to the Professor of Music, from which. tlier%i||B^aMt 
to be any diminution. I wish to inform my execuitoii^, ^^qt I 
have made it a constant rule not to be in debt to imy WftH 
and that it is my wish, that the amount o£. my pVDp^n|yj| 
the Funds, where the whole of it is inve$ted^8}ialli)Qt«be)i^M49 
public. . .. , ' ' ' ^o'»'rftH;fjxo*>'to 
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Having expressed in my Will^ that I l^te two poitn^itd of 
me, one when a Lieutenant in the Earl of ht^uAtfen^B regi- 
ment, raised in the year 17^9 ^tbA the other when a Msqar- 
Genenl in the army, to the College of Edinbnigh ; and hav- 
ing arrived at the high rank of Gbncoral m the army, it is ny 
wish, that a portrait of me, which was painted last year, in the 
imiferm of my regiment, (the 88th,) shall, widi the other 
mentioned portraits, be sent at a proper time to the Principal 
and Professors of the College of Edinburgh, the expense of 
which, from my own funds, to be defrayed by my exeeuton4 



No XII. ' 
Speculative Sfidety. 

The Speculative Society was instituted in the year 1764, 
by SIX yoimg gentlemen who were the'n prosecuting their 
studies at the University. The t^lebrlty of this institution, 
and the many eminent divines, illustrious statesmen, lawyers, 
and physicians, that have been members of the Speculative 
Society, and who, for the last fifty years, have liiade so dis- 
tinguished a figure in almost every department of literatuire 
and science, throughout the British empire, retid^ its history 
an object of singular curiosity and interest. While other 
simOar institutions have been ephemeral, or at least h^ve con- 
tinued for a few years only, it early acquired reputation, a6d 
has continued to maintain it, notwithstanding, that it never 
possessed, nor even aspired to obtain royal favour, or to pro* 
cure the benefit of a charter. 

The names of the founders were Mr. John Bonar, Mr. 
Allan Maconochie, Mr. Alexander Belches, Mr. John M*Ken- 
lie, Mr. William Creech, and Mr. StStm Bruce. The express 
object of their association was mutual improvement in the art 
of composition, and in the practice of public speaking. Some 
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of them were intended for the pulpit, and others fer die bar, 
and they very properly conceived, that one of the best means 
for improTcnieiit in what was so essentially requisite Co the 
honourable di&charge of their several public fiinetioBS in (h- 
ture life, was the preparatory exercises, of which the plan was 
sketched in the laws by which the Society was to be regulated. 
7'hesc laws were drawn up with skill, and are very creditable 
to the taste, good sense, and talents of the yoathfiil founders. 
In the cuurse uf time, however, experience suggested various 
improvcmeiitB, and the code of laws of the Society (which is 
printed.) exhibits an admirahle model for similar institu- 
tions. 

Soon after the institution of the Speculative Society, a space 
of ground, within the premises of the College, was granted, 
(•Jlst June, 1769,) by the patrons of the University, on which 
the Society erected a Hall. This being removed in conse- 
quence of the improvements connected with the rebuilding of 
the College, a Ytry elegant Hall and Library Room have been 
allotted to the Society, by the Patrons and Parliamentary 
Commissioners in lieu of it, in the east front ; so that it may, 
in a manner, be considered as incorporated with the Universi- 
ty itself. At the first meeting held in the new hall, the Prin- 
cipal of the University, an old member of the Society, pre- 
sided, and delivered an introductory discourse, adapted to the 
felicitous occasion. 

The Society meets at seven o^clock every Tuesday evening, 
during the session of the College. Five Preadents are chosen 
annually. After the President for the night has taken Ae 
chair, the roll is called — such ordinary members as are absent 
-are noted — and the minutes of the former meeting are read 
by the secretary or his deputy — an essay upon some literary 
subject is then read, and this part of the business is taken in 
rotation by the ordinary members, according to their seniorfty 
on the roll. The subject is at the option of the author, but 
' this must be declared, by the member who is to read it, two 
ordinary meetings previous to its being delivered. After it 
is delivered, its merits and demerits aie freely canvasaedi and 
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when the criticiams are concladed^ the author, or his mbfitkutev : 
is at liberty to reply to the criticisms that have been made. > 

The essay. for next night is then intimated. .Resignations 
are accepted — and petitions for admission and ; extraordinary 
privileges are next received, read, and faallotted. . ' . 1' 

The Society then adjourn for a few. mkiutes-*^and upon ther * 
President resuming the chairs the roll. is called a second time^ 
and, as in the call of the .firfit roU, the oidinary i^embers .irbft 
are absent are noted. 

The subject of debate appointed for the night is then an«- 
nounced, and also the names of the two gentlemen whose 
business it is to open it ; both of whom, if they please, nuqr- 
provide substitutes. It may be propei^ to observe, that at the 
commencement of every session, a. committee is appointed to> 
propose subjects for debate> wbifib] ace ins^jrte^in a register 
appropriated to that express purpose* 1 The; senior on the^roll^ 
has his choice of the subject, and the junior, of the side he 
wishes to support. Those whose* duty it is to open the qnesi> 
tion, shall give notice of it on the third ordinary meetingypre^r 
vious to the debate. All the members have an opportunity of ^ 
delivering their sentiments, and may euipouse any side they 
may judge proper. At the conclusion, the question is put to 
the vote by dividing, and decided by tlie minority. . , ;. 

The question for next night's debate is. then intimated, aiid 
])y whom it is to be opened. Before dissolving the meeting,"^ 
other private business is discussed,, and then the. roll is cdled 
a tlurd and last time, wlien the Society adjourns. . ..:. 

The members are cither honorary, extraordinary, or ordina»/- 
ry. J\o one can be admitted to either of the two first,. unless 
he lias attended regularly for three years, performed . either 
personally, or by proxy, the different tasks assigned to him^ ' 
or paiil the fines imposed for not having jdone so. 

No strangers are allowed to bo present, or to witness the 
proceedings of the Society. 

Upon the seventeenth of December, 1814, the completion. 
uf the (iftieth year since the institution of the Society, a gene^ 
ral meeting was held at Fortune's Tavern, when nearly eighty 
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mieniben Mtembled, some of whom had come ficom a diattticef fiat 
the purpose of being present. Primcipal Babd was cbainnapii 
and Dr. Chregory, and Sir Walter Scott, croiqpiflgcs» SoniA fof 
die most distinguished characters in the counter wen aaaen^ 
bled. The meeting presented the utmost harmony and cod* 
TiYialitys and it may be truly Baid, that perhaps there. aBEier 
was a meeting of the same number thai eonocsitrated ao modi 
talenti literary, political and sdentifia 
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List ofPrincipak and Profe^wr^ itfih&-UmtferHijf ^i 
Edinburgh^ from 1756 to 1899. 



PRINCIPALS. 
Dr. William Robertson, 
Dr. George H. Baird, 



PROFESSORS. 

Thomas Young, Midwifery, 
Adam Ferguson, Natural Philosophy, 
» ■ ■ Moral Philosophy, 

Hugh Blair, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
John Hope, Botany and Materia Medica, 
Robert Gumming, Church History, 
James Balfour, Law of Nature and 
James Russell, Natural Philosophy, 
William Cullen, Institutes of Me^cine, 

Practice of MecBcine, 

John Gregory, Practice of Physic, 
Joseph Black, Chemistry, 
Francis Home, Materia MecBca, 
Andrew DalzeD, Greek, 



1769 
1793 
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JohnBruce, Irt^c, -,•■'■ ■.-■''■ 

John Robison, Natur«l Philosophy, ' ' .'-■■.- 
Ih^nlcl Stewart,- Mathematkg^ ' " -. - 

MomI Pliiloeaphy, 'r'' . ' 

■John HiD, Latin, ■ .' ■'.'.■.■ . 
' Jsmes Gregory, Institutes of MedieinCj - . ' 

— — ^^ — Ptscffee of Pfiymff, ■ . 

Andrew Hunter Divinity, ■ ■ . .■ . • 

Allan Maconochie, Law of Nature and Nadooa, 

John Walker, Natural History, 

Alexander Fraser Tytler, Universal History, 

Alexander Hamilton, Midwifery, 

John Pl&yfair, Mathematics, ■ '' 

Natural Philosophy, 

David Hame, Scots Law, ■■^'■■'"^ ^j"" ■-v-'V"'-"" 
Daniel Rutherford, Botany, ■; .'^'.-."v'. •*■ V 
Robert Blair, Practical Astronomy, 
James FinlayBon, Logic, ■'ijr' , 

Thomas Hardic, Church History, . ■ j . 

Andrew UuDcan, Institutes of Mcdidoe, t ■ 
Andrew Coventry, Agriculture, . 
John Wylde, Civil Law, 
Thomas Charles Hope, Chemistry, 
Robert Hamilton, Public Law, . . 
James Home, Materia Medica, 
- Practice of Pbysiff, 



Alexander Monro, Anatomy and i 

Hugh Mcikkjolin, Cliurch History, 

Alexander Irving, Ciril Law, 
..Junes Hamilton, Midwifery, . 

/VVilham Fraser Tytler, Universal History, . 

Andrew Brown, Rhetoric and Belles Letties, 

James Russell, Clinical Surgay, 
k Hobcrt Jameson, Natural Hbtory, 
|k«lin Leslie, Mathematics, .... 
'-• •• Natural Philosophy, 
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Qeoftge Dunbar, Greek, 1805 . 

Alexander Christison, Latin, .... 1806 

John Thomson, Military Surgery, 1806 

Andrew Duncan, Junior, Medical Jurisprudence, • 1807 

'. — conjoined with his &therj 

Theory pf Physic, 1819 

Materia Medica, . 1821 

David Ritchie, Logic, . ^ 1808 
William Ritchie, Divinity, . . . 1809 
Thomas Brown, Moral Philosophy, . . • 1810 
Alexander Murray, Hebrew and Chaldee, • 1813 
Alexander Brunton, Hebrew and Chaldee, . . 1813 
William Wallace, Mathematics, . . 1819 
William Pulteney Alison, Medical Jurisprudfinoe^ 1^9191 ^ 
■ coDJoined with Dr. I>|uiaai%; ;..,_..-rjr 



Senior, Theory of Physic, 
Robert Graham, Botany, 
John Wilson, Moral Philosophy, 
James Pillans, Latin, . 
Sir W. Hamilton, Universal History, 
James Home, Practice of Physic, 
George Joseph Bell, S;cotsXaw, 
Robert Christieon, Medical Jurisprudence, 
Geofge BaUingall, Military Surgery, 
Macvey Napier, Comveyancing, * 
Douglas Cheape, Civil Law, 
Thomas Chalmers, Divinity, 



1821 

1820 

18a»- 

1^20'^ 

1821'- 

I 

'. ■ '>?' 
;»^..« 



' ■ . ' ■• ■;»■ 

, . . I . . < 
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A^AM Alexander, 299; '" * !--'^'.f' ": -l;/. v.^noihri nTr^;:|.*/V 
Agricultiiie^ pfoftMfMdi^ 0#, fadndgiy OTa 81 i 8i 

Bm^ James, 59. ^'LU;=-"*^ ''• -^'"^^^ ■ •••'■ ^■' •■.:-l 



Bsyird« Oeorge H., Principal, 29S— 326. 



BaUiagidl, George, 345. .^^ ,^ ^ ?"'."" ■:' v' "^1 

Bladcy Joseph, 110; his birth and Vacation, 111; styUes a;^'^ 
Glasgow, ibid.; repaired to iBJSm^jiriK^iM'ie 
lU ; his Thesis, ibid. ; a professor at^OAit^w^,^ tl? ; bt^M lM^ * 
ibid. ; professor at Edinlnrghy 118 ; Jfc ^M^, 119, > ^ ♦ ; 

Bhrfr, Hugh, 12; entered the UtSt'ertHf; li ; pttmiuJtMi^.limi 
€9itirch of €k>les8ie, ibid. ; one of theninisteife ,«f Oarfovgiilt^ 
ibid. ; of Lady Tester's, ibid. ; of the Higk Ckiud^ il^id.; >«•. 
figfor of rhetoric, 14 ; Ossian, 15 ; his fenncBis, ibid, i Itt^om^^a 
rhetoric published, 16 ; his death, 17. 

Boerhaave, 18. 

Bonar, John, 211. 

Boston, Thomas, 58. 

Brown, Thomas, 338; birth, ibid.; removed to London, 399; - 
attended the University of Eldinburgh, ibid. ; 2kMmomia, 340 ; 
member of some of the literary societies of the College, ibid. ; 
studied law, and afterwards medicine, 341 ; graduated in 1808 ; - 
the subject of the Thesis de Samnoy 341 ; a candidate for tke 
rhetorical chair, and also for that of logic, ibid. ; ProfiMlor of 
Moral Philosophy, his death, .342. . , 
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Braee, John, Profeflflor of liOgic, 144 ; one of the foiiiideai^i&^e 
Speciiktive Society, 145 ; traveUed with tiie present Lofrt'llllel- 
«ilk, 146 ; his woiki, and death, 147. 
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Campbell, Colin, 62. 

Catholics, Bill in favour of, d5# 

Christison, Alexander, 294 ; his birth, ibid. ; edncation, .295 ; 
schodntaster at Aoldcambos, at Edrom, 297 ; teaxj]:er iif ^W^ 
son's Hospital, ibid. ; at DaBfeitK ^i^ ; High School, iUd. ; "Pro- 
fessor of Humanity, 299 ; his death, 301. 

Clerk, Sir James, 221. 

Clinical Surgery, professorship cp^ 343. 

Constant, Baron, 291, - ' ' ^ 

Conreyancing, profiMloisMfi >»Q 94^ ,*. '' t^, * 

Coventry, Andrew, S42. 

Creech, William, 210. 

Crosbie, Andrew, 64. -\ 

Cniidfshank, , a celebrated sdioolmaster, ]!21. 

Cnllen and Gregory, IXrs., joint professors, 106. 

Capples^ 61. 

Cttrriei James^ 389. 






Dafael, AoMirew, 131 $ at the school of KirkHstoi^ 132 ; tvforio 

the Earl of Lauderdale^ 134 ; pcofeisor of Greek, ibid. } his 

lectures, 138 ; an excellent daseical scholar, 139; Secrstary iipd 

. Librarian to the College, 140 ; Clerk of the Ckmeral Assem^y, 

14*1 ; his works, 143 ; his death, 144. 
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Darwin, E. Zoonomia, 340. 

Dick, Robert, 222. ' ' 
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Dispensary, public, 361. 

Drummond, Alexander, M.^ 198. 

■ ■ Professor, 27. 

Drysdale, John, 86. 

Duncan,. Andrew, his birth, 277; educ&ted at St. An^^^^H^; 
at Edinburgh, 278 ; Royal Medicat Societ]^, 279 ; wesiftyoyage 
.to China,. 3>id. ; gradnated at St Andrews, 280^; a piiyaie lec- 
turer, ibid. ; a candidate for the pvofedsctfship of uuedfclofd at St 
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Andrews, 281 ; Safimaiits of Thefapentie^ 882 1 otttke Umi^ 
Magoeiia, 283 ; loiurried m 1771, ibid. ; M» WQA9y 264; dii^a- 
saiy, 285 ; Medical Cominenlariee, 288 ; Prof eesdr of (he Theory 
of Medicine, 289 ; Lunatic Asylum, 290 ; pretested wilk die 
freedom of the city, ibid. ; Horticultural Society, ibtd. ; &pb^ 
physician to the King for Scotland, 291 ; his death and public 
funeral, 292. 

B .-■..'^ 

Ersldne, John, letter o^ rebting to th/e depeeitio9 oi Mr. fliSee- 
pie, 5&; sennoa on Dr. Roberteon*«fii deaths ^; ftbriflf aeMHHil 
(^, ibid. 

■F... ■:•■' f 

Ferguson, Adam, 7; tenlto St. Andrews, 8^ z«ppuiwLto Ikthh 
burgh, 9 ; chaplain to the 42d regpmenl^ ibid^ ; appUedfinr Capwifci 
ibid.; Professor of Natural Philosophy, ilwd.; Moist Phitosgpkf^ 
10; History of Ciyil Society, ibid. ; tutor to the Ei«i ef Chef- 
terfield, ibidL; wrote an answer to Dr. Price, ibkL; secretafay lo 
the commission sent to Aiaenca, 11; History of the 'SUmtn 
Republic, ibid. ; Prinrnplqa of Moral wi Polxtieal PUlosopkf y 
12 ; his death, ibid. 

Fmlayson, James, 262 ; his edueation, 263 ; tutor in Sir WiQiam 
Murray's funily, 264 ; licensed, 2G6 ; Professor of Logics 267 ; 
minister of Borthwick, 268 ; of Bdmbnrgh, ibid. ; his death, 271. 

Fxeehoin, Rev. Mr., 6S. 

G 

Crarden, Botanic, 357. 

Gaubius, 18—197. 

Gibbon, Edward, 100. i 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, 333. 

Gillespie, Thomas, deposed, 47. 

Goldie, John, 31. 

Goodall, Walter, 230. 

(rordon, Mr. Duke, 134. 

Gregory, John, 104 ; birth of, ibid. ; educated at Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Leyden and Paris, 105 ; deliyered lectures on nradiebie 
at Aberdeen, ibid. ; he and Dr. CoUen joint profiwson, 106 ; Ui 
works, 109 ; his death, ibid. 
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Ori^;oi7» James, 190 ; his education, 191 ; the taste of the 
gorys for mathematics, 192 ; Professor, 199 ; the CoBspqstiqii 
201 ; appointed to the practice, 202 ; on Liberty aad Neceaaitgf^ 
ibid. ; his death, 203, 

Grieve, Henry, 298. 

H 

HaUer, 18. . : ,. 

Hamilton Alexander, Professor of Midwifery, 238 ; gave three 
courses each year, 239 ; his death, 240. 

Professor of Oriental Languages at Hertford, 326.' . 

Hardie, Thomas, 273 ; minister of Ballingray and afifcerwards qi, 
Bdinbui^h, 274 ; Professor of Ecclesiastical History, ibid. ; lee- 
tured the Grospel according to John, 276 ; the patriot, ibid. ; his 
death, ibid. 

Hill, John, Professor of Latin, 188; Life of Dr. Blair, 189; }a^/ 
death, ibid. .j/ 

Home, Francis, 120; placed under the care of Cmifksbanlcy 121;/ 
- entered the UniTcrsity of E^nburgh, 122 ; army snrgeiDii, 12^;, 
graduated at Edinburgh, 125 ; Professor of Materia .Me4ici, 
ibid. ; hhi death, 126 ; his works, ibid. - ' . '• 

Home, John, author of Douglas, 71; proceedings m xegaid.;to 
him, 74. ,, ., 

Hope, John, 18 ; took his degree at Glasgow, 19 ; King's BoU^nbt^ f 
ibid. ; Professor of Botany and Materia Medica, ibid* ; annnf^l^y ^ 
. gave a medal to the student who had most remarkjably' distin- 
guished himself, 20; removed the garden to ground, betifreiiii/ 
Leith and Edinburgh, 21 ; his death, 22. 

Hospital, Lying-in, 360. -,.*,.' 

Hume, David, 99. , • 

Hume, David, Professor of Scots Law, 273 ; appointed a Bargo 
of Exchequer, 1822. . , 

Hunter, Dr. Andrew, Professor of Divinity, 204 ; his lectifrw, 
207 ; his death, 208. / ,'^ 

Hutton, James, 233. 

Hyndman, John, 222. 
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Infirmary, 358. 

Institution in 1756 had attsuned great celebrity, 1. . , 

Jurisprudence, Medical, professorship of, 343» . .:. • 

3 . ■ ... n.^f 
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Si 

Kame«, Lord, 234. . . 

Ker, John, 27. 
Knowles, Admiral, 138. 

L 

Leslie, an eminent schoolmaste^r at Daikei^, 25. 

Leyden, John, 311. 

Library of the University, 352. . , , 

Lind, James, 1 48. 

Linnaeus, Sir Charles, 18. , . - > . . . . 

Liston, Sir Robert, 133. ■ x •-. . 

M 






Macfarlane, Duncan, 224. 

Mackniglit, James, 206. 

M'Laurin, Colin, 28. . . 

Maconochie, Allan, Professor of Public LaV>,209 : Speculatire 
Society, 212 ; a student at Lincoln's Irin,^^,2l3; a.MeiiaDor /of 
the General Assembly, 214; a Xord^pf Session/ 2l5.^ of Jiuh . 
ticiary, 216 ; of the Jury Cburf, iSidi ;' his death, '2l7. ' ' 

Maskelyne, Dr. 246. . ... 

Military Surgery, professorship Qf, 345. ^ *, ■' ■ - 

A foodie, William, 293; Professor of Oriental Languages, ibidL; 
minister of Kirkaldy, 293; his death, 294. 

Murray, Alexander, 301 ; his birth, ibid, ; teamed, t9 read,, ^02; 
sent to school at New Galloway, 3(!)5 ; Salmon^s Gramn^^ ijiiid. i 
makes himself master of the Hebrew alphab^ fi;oin m psalm 
book, 306 ; his own account of learning HebreiYi 307 ; w^nglo- 
Saxon, 308 ; Welsh, Abyssinian, &c. 309 ; arrived m Edinburgh^ 
ibid. ; examined by Dr. Baird, &c. 310 ; obtains a burs^^, ibid. ; 
Editor of Bruce's Travels, 312; assistant and successor to Dr. 
Muirhead of Urr, 314 ; is married, 315 ; diligently di^diargei 
the duties of his office, 316; Philosophical History of European 
Languages, 322 ; Professor of Hebrew, 1812, 323 ; reconunend- 
c(l by vaiious literary characters, ibid. ; Outlines of Orien- 
tal Philosophy, 326; taught the class for four months, 328; 
hater to Dr. Stuart, 329 ; lectures on Oriental Literature^ S32 1 
in very bad health, 335 ; his death, 337. 

Museum of Natural History, 362. 
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MQMfinii, AnitomiGal, 964. • 'm* ^ 
of Natural Philoaoply, 366. 

N ' ■ ■" 

N^Her, lCMv«]fv PnkfMWsr of Oonray^ 
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Philp, Jamea, 220. '•'« 

Playfair, John, 241 ; his birth, ibid. ; MB* to St. AfldMri, 
ibid.; a candidate for the Professorship «f MslhoBuUiar^iM 
Marischal College, 243 ; assisted Dr. W&kA^ Mkf iprawiK- 
ed to Liff by Lord Gray, 246 ; an author^ 847 1 ttMiff tt 
Mr. Ferguson of Raith, ibid. ; Professor of MaliMfmatlea/MS; 
wrote the life of Dr. Matthew Stewart, 249 ; his woika^ SSl ; 
promoted to the chair of Natural Philosophy, 253 ; yisits the 
continent, 254 ; Astronomical Institution, 255 ; his death and 
funeral, ibid. >; m \i - 

Pringle, Sir John, 28. -. ? - 

Pulteney, Sir William, 292. 

. • . . . . «^' 

R - 

Reid, General John, extracts from his will, 368. -^ .. - 

Thomas, 176. 

Review, Eldinburgh, by the Select Society, 70. 

Richardson, Andrew, 47. 

Robertson, William, Principal, 23; his father, minister of BorA^ 
wick, afterwards at Edinburgh, ibid.; birtli, 25; at' DdHMlk 
aehool, ibid. ; at the University, 26 ; a student iff dlviaiiy^^SO ; 
the history of the Aiminians, prescribed as an eEXcrdae 'SRi 'die 
hall, 31 ; trials for licence, 33 ; presented to 6ladMi^f -96 ; 
death of his father and mother, 38; rebellion of' 1746^- W; 
first vppeKniDce in the General Assembly, 40 ; thb ho Bj l urt T'of 
debate patronage, 41 ; schism overture, debate im^ M; asMiDii 
by, 70 ; History of Scotland, 76 ; Principal of the lJidf«tf%9 
&c. 81 ; History of Charles V. 84 ; of America, 85 ; disqui- 
sition concerning ancient India, ibid. ; a minister of Edui- 
burgfa, ibid.; Library of the University, 93; the MMlNitai''ef} 
94; Roman Catholics, 95; last time he appeared in "Che 
sembly, 97 ; his death, 101; monument, 102. ''' 
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Robisofi, John, 147 ; edacated at GlaigpiW; lSO|i.«Ql«ed.Aii 
ber of GUwgow U m i ma l yv V^P iffplMiJKilW MMlMtte 

Mr. Dick, but unsuccessful, 153 ; sails for Quebec, 158 ; anec- 
dote of General Wolfe, ibid. ; took charge of Harrison's time* 
piece, 159 ; deUvered leetorM on OMnuitry in th« Upiy wri " 
ty of Gla«gow« 161 ; accompanied Admiral Knowles to Rus- 
sia, ibid. ; Professor of Mathematics at Cronstadt, 164 ; of Na- 
tural Philosophy at Edinburgh, ibid. ; his wqiAm, 166 ; and 
death, 168. 
Russell, James, senior, Professor of Natoral Philosophy, 109i» 

James, junior, Professor of Clinical Surgery, S4i. 

Rutherford, Daniel, 257 ; at the High School and College, 258; 

attended the medical classes, 259; his Thesis, 260; visited 
France and Italy, 261 ; Pn^essor of Botany, his death, 26& 

S 

Salt, Tlonry, 325. 

Schism ovoituro, 59. 

Sinison, Patrick, 222. 

Societies, Litoraiy, in the University, 29. 

Soc'u^ty, Select Members of, 68; Review published by, 69. 

Royal Medical, 866. 

Physical, 367. 



S|>eciilative, 371. 
lulinbiirgh Royal, 99. 



Stevenson, John, 28. 

Sttiwart, Du^^nild, 168; educated at the High Sohool, and Uni- 
vei-sity of Kdinburgh, ibid.; taught his fathers class of mathe- 
matics, and then made professor, 170 ; gave lectures on Moral 
Philosophy for Dr. Ferg^on, 171 ; elected Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, 174; lectured for Dr. Robison, 178; life of Dr. 
Smith, 179 ; life of Principal Robertson, 182 ; life of Dr. Reid, 
183; philosophical essays, 186; joint profossor with Dr. 
Drown, 187. 



Tullidelph, Prinripal, 61. 
Tytler, William, 70— 228—230. 

■■ Alexander FruKor, 229; liii* early education, 231 ; enter* 

e<i hinihelf a member of the University of Edinburgh, ibid. ; 
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passed advocate, 233; professor of Universal History, S35; 
list of his works, 236 ; his death, 237. 

W 

Walker, John, 218; edncated in the Canongate, ibid. ; entered 
the University, ibid.; licensed, 219; presented to Glencross, 
ibid. ; visited the Highlands, 221 ; his report, 223 ; translated to 
Moffat, 225 ; Professor of Natural History, 226 ; lectured on 
Agriculture, 228 ; statistical account of Colinton, ibid« ; hia 
death, ibicL 

Whitaker, 81. 

Wilkie, William, 244. 

Y 

Young, Thomas, Professor of Midwifery, 5 ; opened a class for 
students, 6 ; fitted up a ward in the Infirmary for lying-in 
women, ibid. 
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